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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


A sEconD edition of this commentary has been called for too 
soon after the publication of the first, to make it possible to 
reconsider, with advantage, the interpretation of any passage. 
But several mistakes have been corrected. The names of 
Dr. Hodge and Dean Stanley were inadvertently omitted in 
the Introduction. The reader will see that both have been 
consulted. They are opposites in almost every respect. 
Hodge is theological and has excellent judgment. His 
method recalls Calvin. Stanley will charm many, and 
irritate some, by concealing theology under unsurpassed 
power of description and wealth of illustration. 

My hearty thanks are due to the reviewers. All have 
spoken of the book with friendliness, and shown that they 
can be just and generous, even when our points of view are 


wide apart. 
T. C. B. 


August, 1835. 





PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


SrveraL years ago I entered on a solitary and prolonged 
study of the Apostle Paul, from a desire to find out for 
myself, if possible, his real meaning and central principle. 
This principle seemed to me to spring first to the front in 
the Epistles to the Corinthian Church. But in the effort to 
understand it and the Apostle’s application of it to the diffi- 
culties and faults of his readers, I found the truth of Wycliffe’s 
remark “that Paulis wordis passen othere writingis in two 
thingis,—thei ben pure, sutil, and plentenous to preche the 
puple.” As I proceeded, I was ever more convinced of the 
vitality and power of his doctrine of Christ, its sufficiency, 
its peculiar fitness, to rekindle our dying faith. To me its 
power was the evidence of its truth. It seemed, not merely 
to answer the anxious questions of the age, but also to raise 
the entire spiritual life into a higher sphere, in which doubt 
is put away with the things of the child and faith in the 
supernatural made human becomes a promise of strength 
and a pledge of victory. Not that St. Paul in any way re- 
presents our age. In a very true sense he does not represent 
his own. But the contrast itself gives a startling force to his 
strong and stirring thoughts. They come to us, as they came 
to the Corinthians, from afar, untarnished by the foibles and 
fashions of the hour, like the quickening voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord Christ ;— 


in the wilderness, very far away from the petty strifes of sects 
ix 
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and parties, in touch anew with God. Here in Wales, at least, 
I am very sure that what we most need is to go outside our 
age and bring down into it a force not ourselves. I do not 
mean to say that the doctrines of our various Churches are 
false. They have been too much handled as excellent themes 
for controversy. But to determine the worth of a doctrine, we 
must ask, not whether it can be argued about, but whether 
it can be preached. Our truths need vitalising by contact 
with a larger truth; for living truths alone make the preacher. 
Must we, then, wait until the great idea rises out of the deep ? 
I will not answer the question by reminding the reader that 
every renewal in the spiritual life of the West has hitherto 
been brought about by fresh contact with the East. Rather, 
let us again read for ourselves the New Testament, the book 
which is both Semitic and Aryan, ever belonging to the 
past, and always from the past swaying the present, to see 
if the new idea we are in search of may not, after all, be 
the truth which we have heard from the beginning—Jesus 
Christ, yesterday and to-day the same and for ever. At least, 
this is the very life of St. Paul’s Christianity, the root of 
his personal character, the central truth of his theology, the 
infinite strength and triumph of his preaching to a weary 
and dejected generation. 

I wish above all things, not merely to give results, but— 
if I may dare hope it—to guide and help those who are, like 
myself, students and disciples of St. Paul. Most of the gram- 
matical notes were read to a class at this college. The more 
strictly exegetical portions formed the substance of lectures 
given at a theological college in North Wales. Ten years 
ago the Corinthian Epistles were comparatively neglected in 
this country. Of late several excellent commentaries have 
appeared, which might well discourage the hope of an un- 
known writer to win a hearing. I offer my contribution with 
the utmost diffidence. No one that pursues his studies in 
great centres of learning knows how difficult it is for persons 
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dwelling in a remote corner to acquaint themselves with the 
latest researches and speculations. I am very far from 
wishing to stave off criticism. But I am tempted by its 
almost perfect aptness to borrow the apology of Irenzus: 
Odin éemitnticers Tap jpov, Tov ev Kedrois SivatpiBovTav Kat 
ep) BapBapov Siuddextov TO TrEtoToV acxYoovpévav, Noywv 
réxvnv iv ove éudOouev (Adv. Her. I., Pref.) The spirit 
in which I have written finds utterance in the prayer of 
Augustine: “Coram Te est scientia et ignorantia mea: ubi 
mihi aperuisti, suscipe intrantem ; ubi clausisti, aperi pulsanti” 
(De Trin. XV. 28). 
TT. C. i. 


AxseErystwyTH, Feb. 4th, 1885. 
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§1. St. Paul never preached to the scholars of Alexandria,! 
and apparently failed to make converts of the literary men of 


1 Why he did not visit Alexandria is an interesting but by no means easy 
question. It is not, however, surprising that the Alexandrian teachers, Clement 
and Origen, ascribe the so called Epistle of Barnabas to the companion of the 
Apostle. The supposed fitness of things demanded that the Apostle’s doctrine 
of yvGors should be introduced by an authoritative teacher. 

; xi 
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Athens! In neither place had the Jew lost his religious 
exclusiveness. In both cities the mantled philosophers still 
walked through the groves or sat in the porch, repeating the 
wise sayings and ingenious problems of other times, without 
originality even in their doubt, much less in their faith. But 
in Corinth the Apostle, who knew the anguish of conflict 
and the joy of spiritual victory, came into contact with the 
feverish agony of life. To men that sinned and suffered 
he preached Christ crucified. They heard him gladly and 
found peace. 

§ 2. The Corinth of the apostle’s time was, and was not, 
the Corinth of the Achewan League. Destroyed by the Roman 
general Mummius, 8.c. 146, it lay in ruins for exactly one 
hundred years, when Julius Caesar, in pursuance of a scheme 
to create an empire in the provinces that might balance the 
power of Rome, rebuilt and peopled it with a colony of 
veterans and freedmen2 Pausanias*® gives us to understand 
that none of the descendants of the former inhabitants were 
reinstated in the restored city. This was of much less im- 
portance in Corinth than it would have been in Athens; for 
from Homer’s days to its downfall, and after the Julian 
restoration, the prosperity of Corinth depended almost en- 
tirely on its geographical position. The Isthmus, which joined 
northern Greece to Peloponnesus, and cut off the Aigean Sea 
from the Corinthian Gulf, was necessarily the highway of 
commerce. Into Corinth flowed the wealth of East and of 
West. Here the intellectual forces of the age met. Hither 
streamed the licentiousness that had been either the shame 
or the religion, or both, of the lands of its birth. Of Greek 
cities the least Greek, it was at this time the least Roman of 
Roman colonies. The cult of Aphrodité, for which Corinth 
was famous, was Greek ; but her priestly establishment, con- 
sisting of a thousand courtesans, was an attempt to acclimatise 


1 The narrative in Acts xvii. 15, 16 gives one the impression that St. Paul 
did not go to Athens with the express intention of preaching. He was there in 
hiding. But when he saw the city wholly given to idols, his spirit was stirred 
within him, and he could not keep silence. Even in Athens his labours were 
not altogether in vain. In the time of Hadrian one Christian apologist is a 
philosopher, and another is a bishop, in Athens. 

2 Dion. Cass. xliii. 50. Cf, Finlay, Greece under the Romans, ch. i. § 8. 

3 Paus. ii. 1 and 3. 
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the worship of the Phcenician Astarte.! Politically Roman, 
socially Greek, religiously it was Roman, Greek, Oriental, 
all in one. When, therefore, the Apostle preached to the 
Corinthians, the Gospel spoke to the whole world and to 
the living present. 

§ 8. That the Christian Church in Corinth was founded 
by St. Paul is abundantly evident from 1 Cor. in. 6; iv. 15; 
2 Cor. i. 19; x. 10, with which Acts xviii. 8 agrees. It is 
true that Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth in the latter half of the 
second century, asserts that St. Peter and St. Paul together 
planted the Corinthian Church.” It was probably one of the 
orthodox legends that sprang up in the second century in 
opposition to the Ebionitic theory of antagonism between 
St. Paul and the other Apostles.® 

§ 4. The Apostle came to Corinth from Athens on his 
second missionary journey, A.D. 51. Cf. Acts xviii. 1. His 
first base of operations was the synagogue. Driven thence, 
but not before he had secured a foothold for Christianity, he 
preached to all comers in the house of a proselyte named 
Justus, who, with Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, had 
believed. He made many converts, mostly persons of low 
birth, some Jews, but the greater number, as we may infer ° 
from 1 Cor. xii. 2, Gentiles. He established also several 
Churches outside Corinth, in the Province of Achaia. Cf. Rom. 
xvi. 1,16; 2Cor.i.1. Before his departure he wrote the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. He left Corinth for Jerusalem 
in the summer of A.D. 53. 

§ 5. We next hear of the arrival of Apollos from Ephesus. 
According to the narrative in the Book of Acts* this gifted 
Jew of Alexandria had been led by his study of Scripture, 
independently of apostolic teaching, to the conviction that 
Jesus was Messiah. He was an unbaptized believer. During 
his stay at Ephesus he received further instruction from 
Aquila and Prisca. But, though baptized, as we may sup- 
pose, by these faithful friends of St. Paul, he was still 


1 Strabo viii. 20; Athen. xiii. 82. Cf. Renan, St. Paul, p. 218. 

2 Huseb., Hist. Eccles. IL. 25. 

8 This is Lipsius’s plausible conjecture. Of. Dict. of Christ. Biography, 8.v. 
Acts. 

4 I may remark once for all that I take for granted throughout that the 
narrative is trustworthy history. 
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personally unknown to the Apostle, who did not reach Ephe- 
sus, on his third missionary journey, before Apollos left 
for Corinth. Here, then, we encounter a form of Christianity 
in a great measure independent of Pauline doctrine, con- 
sisting of a combination of Alexandrian theosophy and 
mysticism and a belief in the Messiahship of the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth. We are prepared to hear of a disturbing 
influence in the Corinthian Church, certainly not in con- 
scious antagonism to St. Paul’s teaching, but in comparative 
ignorance on the part of Apollos of its more characteristic 
features. Cf. the introductory remarks on i. 10. After a 
brief stay at Corinth Apollos returned to Ephesus, and saw 
Si. Paul. He was there at the time our Epistle was written. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 12. The stronger mind of the Christian Apo- 
stle, illumined by frequent revelations, began to mould the 
half-enlightened spirit of the philosophical believer. Their 
evidently close agreement from the first is an intimation that 
the Apostle’s fundamental conceptions were in some sort kith 
and kin with the speculations of Philo. That we know so 
little about Apollos is much to be regretted. If we had his 
history we should, in all probability, be better able to trace 
the formation and growth of St. Paul’s theology. 

§ 6. Chrysostom’ places a second visit of the Apostle to 
Corinth, not mentioned in the Book of Acts, between A.D. 55 
and A.D. 57. It was suggested also in modern times by 
Bleek,? and the supposition is accepted by Neander, Haus- 
rath, Meyer, Reuss, Klopper, Alford, Conybeare and Howson, 
S. Davidson, etc. But De Wette, Baur, and Renan reject it. 
The word tpérov in 2 Cor. xii. 14 and xiii. 1 does not prove 
it; for it may mean the third time to form the intention of 
coming to Corinth. Nor is it implied in the word apts 
(1 Cor. xvi. 7); for apts cannot mean “on this occasion,” as 
distinguished from a former one. Nor can it be inferred 
from wddw (2 Cor. ii. 1); for madruy need not be joined with 
Irn, as though the Apostle had been already at Corinth 
grieving over the dissensions which had broken out after his 
first visit. More weight attaches to the words ws Tap@v TO 
Sedtepov Kab amev vov (2 Cor. xiii. 2). But even this is not 
conclusive; for the words may mean, “as if I were a second 

1 Hom, in 2 Cor. xii. 14. 2 Stud. u. Krit. 1830, drittes Heft. 
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time present with you, though I am now absent.” It is true 
the word devrepov is not decisive on the other side; for it 
may refer to the two visits he intended paying them, the 
one on his way to Macedonia, the other on his return. The 
supposed visit must have taken place after the departure of 
Apollos from Corinth. But the factions were occasioned, in 
part at least, by the preaching of Apollos. Now St. Paul 
says (1 Cor. i. 11) that he first heard of them in Ephesus from 
Chloe’s servants. This seems to be inconsistent with the 
supposition of an intermediate visit. May we not conjecture 
that he abandoned the intention of going to Corinth that he 
might visit Crete ? 

§ 7. In a.p. 56 the Apostle wrote a letter to the Corinthians 
which is now lost, of which indeed there is no trace in the 
early Church. Clement of Alexandria! and Tertullian? call 
our Hpistle the First to the Corinthians. That such an epistle 
was written may be inferred from 1 Cor. v. 9, éypaya, and 
from the statement in 2 Cor. ix. 2 that the Churches of Achaia 
had already a year before completed the collection for the 
poor saints in Jerusalem. For St. Paul had not, when he 
first visited Corinth, promised the Apostles that he would 
make this collection. He wrote, therefore, perhaps by Titus, 
to request the Church to contribute. It may also be inferred 
with some probability from 2 Cor. i. 15-17, where he rebuts 
a charge of fickleness brought against him, because he had at 
one time purposed coming to Corinth before going to Mace- 
donia, but afterwards decided to pass through Macedonia on 
his way to Corinth. When did he inform the Corinthians of 
his former intention? It is implied in the first part of our 
Epistle, and probably, therefore, it was explicitly stated in a 
previous epistle not now extant. 

§ 8. In less than a twelvemonth (A.D. 57) news of a dis- 
tressing nature comes to the Apostle’s ears. ‘The Christian 
society in Corinth is rent by factions ; scandalous immorality 
is suffered in the Church; Christians go to law with Christians 
before heathen tribunals; and disorder prevails in the Church 
assemblies. He makes no delay to send Timotheus, who was 
with him at Corinth and has rejoined him at Ephesus, and 
Erastus, himself a Corinthian, to admonish the Church (cf. 

1 Pedag. i. p. 117, Potter. Vide infra. 2 Ad Uzor. ii. p. 2, et al. 
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note on iv. 17). Not long after, messengers are sent by the 
Corinthians to seek the Apostle’s advice on some matters of 
practical difficulty. He replies to their questions, and seizes 
the opportunity to endeavour at the same time to put an end 
to their dissensions by entering into an elaborate and charac- 
teristic series of arguments as to the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, and its bearing on practical life. This reply is 
our First Epistle. 

§ 9. That it is written by St. Paul is beyond doubt. Iam 
not aware that it has ever been questioned except by Bruno 
Bauer! and the Jewish historian Gritz. Origen says* he 
never heard that anybody considered it spurious. It is one 
of the four Epistles of which critics of the school of F. C. Baur 
admit the Pauline authorship. 

§ 10. External testimonies to its genuineness abound, and 
are much stronger than in the case of any one of the other 
Epistles which Baur acknowledges to have been written by 
St. Paul. It will be enough to indicate the most important. 

§ 11. Among many references to the Epistle in the writ- 
ings of Clement, who was head of the catechetical school 
of Alexandria towards the close of the second century, the 
following is noteworthy: Yapéotata yoov 6 paxadpios ILaddos 
avirrakev judas ths CytHoews, ev TH mpotépa pos KopwvGious 
émistonH ode Tas ypddwv: AdeAdol, pi Tardia yivecUe Tais 
dpecty. . . . Emetdn yéyova, pyoiv, aviip, wadw 6 Iladdos 
Neyer, KaTHpynka TA Tod vyTiov. Tatian, who was at one 
time a follower of Justin Martyr and lived in the latter half 
of the second century, is said by Jerome* to have rejected 
some of Paul’s Epistles; but he cites 1 Cor. xv. 22, to prove, 
says Ireneus,® that Adam was not saved. Tertullian ° speaks 
of himself as writing about 160 years after the date of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, that is, about a.p. 217. He 
ascribes it repeatedly to Paul. ‘Ipsum Paulum,” he says,’ 
“ dixisse factum se esse omnibus omnia, Judzis Judeeum, non 
Judzis non Judzeum, ut omnes lucrifaceret.”” Athenagoras * 
(circa A.D. 177) ascribes the statement made in 1 Cor. xv. 54 


1 Kritik der Paulinischen Briefe, 1851. Zweite Abth. 

2 Comm. in Matt. xxvii. 9. 3 Pedag., ut sup. 4 Ep. ad Tit., Pref. 
5 Adv. Her. IIL. xxxix. (xxviii.), 8. 6 De Monog. 3. 

7 De Prescript. Heret. 24. 8 De Resur. Mort. 18. 
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to “the Apostle.” In Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians 
(Latin version), which has been assigned to the year 155, the 
words, “ Know ye not that the saints shall judge the earth ? ” 
are cited as Paul’s. Marcion (circa ap. 185-142) admits 
the Epistle into his canon, and asserts its genuineness. If 
Clement of Rome’s Epistle to the Corinthians belongs to the 
reign of Domitian, between a.p. 93 and 97,! ample testimony 
to the genuineness of our Epistle ascends to within forty years 
after it was written: AvaddBere, says Clement,? tiv érectony 
Tob paxaplov IIaviov tod amootéNov, . . . éméoTetdev 
uty wept éavtod Kal AToAX® kai Kya. 

§ 12. Harly citations from the Epistle, without special 
ascription of it to St. Paul, are plentiful. For instance, Justin 
Martyr® (d. a.p. 148) cites 1 Cor. v. 7. Hermas (circa 92- 
101) appears to be citing 1 Cor. vii. 9 in Mand. iv. 4. Several 
words occur in the “Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” 
(cirea 100-120) which are not found in the New Testament 
except in our Hpistle, such as drodei£is, Svaipecis, dodpnors, 
mapedpevetv. If we assign some of the Ignatian Epistles to 
A.D. 116 at latest, 1 Cor. i. 20 and iv. 13 are unquestionably 
in the writer’s eye when he says, Tepinua 76 éuov rvedua 
Tod oTavpod, O éoTLV oKdVdaXoOp TOls aTicTOUCW. . . . Tod 
copes; mod aulntntHs ; ToD KavYnoLs TOV Neyomevov TUVETOY ; 
I find a few allusions in the “Teaching of the Twelve Apo- 
stles,” which Harnack assigns to a.p. 140-165, Bryennius to 
A.D. 120-160, and some to a still earlier date. The Homily, 
which passed formerly as Clement of Rome’s Second Letter, 
but was in all probability written at Corinth between a.p. 120 
and 140, contains an allusion to 1 Cor. i. 28, in the words 
n0éAnoev €x Tod ur) OvTos elvae rpas.5 Clement’s Epistle 
alludes to iii. 23; xii. 18; xiii. 4-7; and xv. 37. 

§ 13. If we had no patristic testimonies, we have what is 
still better, internal evidence of the strongest kind, traits that 
a forger of the second century could not have imitated. As- 
suming the authenticity of the Book of Acts, the writer of the 
Kpistle and the historian’s missionary Apostle present similar 
features,—the same rare combination of vehement energy and 

1 So Gebhardt, Prolegomena, p. Ix. 2 Ad Cor. 47. 


§ Dial. 14, p. 231 D. Also cf. note on xii. 2. 
* Ad Ephes. 18. 6 Cap. 1. 
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intellectual keenness. If the Hpistle is compared with the 
other three which are universally acknowledged to have been 
written by St. Paul, we find in all of them the same effective 
use of superlative verbs, the same proneness, noticed by Chry- 
sostom,! to “ go off on a word,” if Paley’s phrase may once 
more be allowed, the same doctrinal basis, the same irony and 
tenderness combined, the same half-humorous, half-unconscious 
“play upon words” and “allusions to the witness of his own 
life’? The Epistle is Pauline from first to last. Here at 
least we have not “a page of Timothy.”® As in the other 
Epistles of St. Paul, the meaning grows upon the reader. 
Superficially the language is correctly characterised by Renan 
as broyée. But it has this appearance only when we deny or 
lose sight of the Apostle’s underlying principles. What ap- 
pears on first reading to be broken and illogical proves in the 
end to be true and profound. 

§ 14. The Epistle was written from Ephesus. We are 
safe in gathering this from 1 Cor. xvi. 8,9. The Vatican MS. 
has the subscription, éypaby amo ‘Epécov. 

§ 15. The time of writing may be inferred approximately, 
supposing Festus to have entered on his procuratorship in the 
year 60.4 For the Apostle’s imprisonment in Czesarea begins 
two years before the accession of Festus, and he tarried in 
Corinth immediately before his imprisonment three months. 
Cf. Acts xx. 3. He must therefore have arrived there in the 
beginning or middle of winter, A.D. 57. But the interval be- 
tween his departure from Ephesus and arrival in Corinth was 
occupied in the journey to Troas, Philippi, and Ilyricum, ex- 
tending probably over the whole of summer. Cf. Acts xx. 1-3; 
Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. ii. 12,18. In 1 Cor. xvi. 8 the Apostle 
says he did not intend leaving Ephesus before Pentecost. It 
follows that the Epistle was written before the beginning of 
summer, A.D. 57. How long before? A sufficient time must 
be allowed, after the return of Apollos from Corinth, for the 
subsequent rise of the factions in the Corinthian Church and 


1 Hom. 28 in 1 Cor. xi.: “EO0s rotro TG TlavAw . «+ + édv Erepos mapeuTéog 
Nbyos TH brobdce, Kal TovTH peETa moddis erekievar THs omovd7s. 

2 Jowett, Epistles of St. Paul, vol. I, Devtite 

3 Renan, St. Paul, p. 232. 

4 It may have been in 61 or the beginning of 62. Cf. Joseph., B. J. VI. v. 3. 
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the journey of Chloe’s servants from Corinth with tidings to 
the Apostle at Ephesus. Cf. 1 Cor.i.11; xvi. 12. Again, 
Timotheus had been already sent to Corinth in consequence of 
these tidings. But this occurred not long before the Apostle 
himself left Ephesus. Cf. Acts. xix. 22; xx.1. We may 
infer that the Epistle was written shortly before his departure 
from Ephesus, that is, in the spring of a.p. 57. By extend- 
ing the journey to Illyricum over a whole twelvemonth, some 
writers are led to assign the Hpistle to the year 56. But this 
would give too short a time for the rise of the factions in 
Corinth. If, what is by no means unlikely, 1 Cor. v. 6-8 is 
an allusion to a recent celebration of Passover, then the 
Epistle was written on the eve of Pentecost. Cf. note on 
iy. 19. 

§ 16. St. Paul’s Epistles range themselves in groups. He 
writes first the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. After an 
interval of four or five years he writes the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, to the Galatians, and to the Romans. Our Epistle 
belongs, therefore, to the second group.' In accordance with 
this we naturally expect to find in it an advance on the teach- 
ing of the Hpistles to the Thessalonians. During the four or 
five years that have elapsed few stirring events have occurred. 
The Apostle has spent a large portion of the time at Ephesus, 
with Apollos for his companion, Whether the influence of 
Alexandria, or closer acquaintance with Greek ideas, or his own 
insight gave him the clue, the result is the growth of a peculiar 
theology, which mainly rests on the conception of a mystical 
union between Christ and the believer. Never for a moment 
wavering in his belief in the supernatural facts of Christianity, 
which have brought to pass so great a revolution as the con- 
version of the persecutor into an Apostle, and always ac- 
knowledging their authority over his spirit, he has at length 
discovered a principle that will explain their inner meaning, 
transform his hopes of the speedy return of Christ in His king- 
dom from earthly to spiritual, and render love to Christ, not a 
short-lived affection or a mere feeling of thankfulness, but an 
undying, holy well-spring of zeal and absolute consecration to 
the service of the living and glorified Jesus, into communion 


1 The statement in the Muratorian Fragment that this was the first Epistle 
written by St. Paul has not, so far as Iam aware, been satisfactorily explained. 
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with whom he has entered, and from whose abiding presence he 
derives all grace. In short, the difference between the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians and the less simple and pathetic, 
but more profound, Epistles to the Corinthians lies in the new 
conception that sustains the keenly philosophical reasonings of 
the Apostle in the latter concerning Christ, whom he knows 
no more after the flesh, but after the spirit. 

§ 17. The Epistle is, for this reason, especially interesting 
at the present time. It combines to a remarkable degree 
modern questions and ancient methods. It touches on several 
of the points around which the battle of Christianity in our 
day is fought,—the person of Jesus Christ, the supernatural 
element in the Church and in the Christian character, miracles, 
casuistry, and the resurrection of the dead. But the Apostle’s 
statements on these and kindred topics are not conceived in 
the modern spirit. They are not tentative and inductive, but 
idealistic. He posits fundamental ideas, which he, like Christ, 
does not attempt to prove! Itis only when he raises a super- 
structure of truths on this foundation that discussion begins. 
If the reader rejects the assumptions as mystical unreason, the 
Apostle’s entire doctrinal system must be unintelligible to 
him, except as the allegorical garb of practical exhortation. 

§ 18. We have no safe ground, it is true, for the inference 
that St. Paul consciously formulated a purely philosophical sys- 
tem, which might be applied to the solution of all religious 
problems as they arose. Buta thoughtful reader of his Hpis- 
tles will have no difficulty to discover the bent of his mind, 
even when it acts most freely. He is ever seeking the one in 
the many; and when he has found it, the unifying principle 
assumes in his eyes an objectiveness of character, and becomes 
a real cosmical factor. His search for unity was partly the 
half-unconscious yearning of a profound intellect that re- 
majned to the end more or less a stranger to the conflict of 
the later Greek schools, partly it embodied the spirit of the 
age, which felt the reaction against scepticism and faced the 
ever-recurring question of dualism from the side of religion. 
Such a philosophy, however latent, could not fail to give birth 

1 Longinus, or whoever is the author of Fragm. 1 that passes under his name, 


says the Apostle Paul was the first to excel in teaching doctrines of which he 
could offer no proof. 
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to a very pronounced theology. In that theology a conspicuous 
place would be assigned to such ideas as lend themselves to 
the gathering of many particulars under general principles. 
The Apostle’s system of religious thought lay at the farthest 
distance from empiricism and individualism. The principle 
that no truth can be admitted except on the express warrant 
of consciousness is modern. St. Paul knows as littie of it as 
Plato. Criticism of principles, in the modern sense of the term, 
by interrogating consciousness, there is none in his Hpistles. 
In this sense he may be justly classed among mystical writers. 
He writes ®omep obey dvw0ev, to borrow a Platonic phrase 
used by M. Antoninus (vii. 48). He appeals not even to the 
universal reason, but to the spiritual man; that is to say, his 
assumption is in part identical with that of Plato or Aristotle, 
but is carried a great way beyond the tendency to mysticism, 
which is all we can descry in their writings, into the land 
which is very far off. As the Greeks proclaimed the ultimate 
authority of the ozrovdaios, so the Apostle refers all theological 
and moral questions to the mvevpatixos, who judges all things 
because he has the mind or moral intellect of Christ. The 
source of St. Paul’s ideas, therefore, is not invention, but reve- 
lation—an outward revelation of certain essential facts, and an 
inward revelation of the principles involved in them. Those 
facts and those principles centre in Jesus Christ. ‘The Christ 
of Paul is at once the historical Jesus and the risen Lord in 
heaven. His fundamental philosophical assumptions would 
be accredited to his mind by their spiritual influence, their 
practical use, their consistency with his moral convictions, and 
their readiness to fit into the revelations which he believed 
himself to have received from God concerning the person of 
Jesus Christ and the meaning and power of His life, death, and 
resurrection. Plato’s ideas “ dwell in heaven.” If they were 
on earth, they would be individual, and consequently imperfect. 
Similarly in St. Paul’s teaching the Christ lives a heavenly life. 
He is spiritual, supernatural, absolute. What is of the earth 
is earthy, and what is of the flesh is flesh. By regarding the 
second Adam, not as a mere Adam or earthly man, but as a 
quickening Spirit and as the second Man from heaven, the 
Apostle finds place for the identification of Jesus Christ with 
the ideally and absolutely good. We admit that to the Greek 
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conception, that religion is the criterion of truth, we must add 
the Hebrew idea of religion as involving a moral law, the 
consciousness of sin, and the felt necessity of an atonement. 
The spiritual man is before all things a saved man. The 
Christ of heaven is the crucified Saviour. The gospel calls on 
men to repent and believe. But it is precisely in the union 
of salvation through an atonement and salvation unto spiritu- 
ality that the true greatness of St. Paul’s representation 
of Christianity lies. What corresponds most nearly m his 
teaching to the modern conception of consciousness as test 
of truth is faith; for it combines trust in God’s mercy and a 
realization of Christ as a perfect ideal. Faith is both the cry 
of the terror-stricken sinner for pity, and the eye of the 
spiritual man that can look at the sun without blinking; and 
it is the one and the other because it unites the soul to Christ, 
who is at once the Saviour and the Example. 

§ 19. The conception of a mystical union between Christ 
and the believer, as it is the pivot of the Apostle’s entire 
theology,! is also the key to the intricacies of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The main divisions of the Epistle 
treat successively of the factions in the Church; the case of 
incest; marriage; the eating meat offered to idols; the in- 
subordination of women in the Church assemblies; the Lord’s 
Supper; the resurrection of the dead. The doctrine of union 
with Christ is made to throw light on every one of these 
practical questions. actions are inconsistent with it; im- 
purity is destructive of it; marriage acquires a spiritual and 
mystical nature in virtue of the sanctification of the family life 
in Christ; eating meat offered to idols brings the man into 
sacramental union with demons, the antagonists of Christ; the 
Lord’s Supper is the emblem of union and the means of com- 
munion with Christ’s body and blood; finally, the headship 
of Christ over a restored humanity, based on His union with 
humanity, implies a subordination in the Church that demands 
order even in the assemblies, and brings about in the end a 
subjection of all created things to Christ that assures us of 
victory over death. 


1“ Toute la construction de l apétre repose, en derni¢re analyse, sur une 
identification mystique entre Jésus et les croyants.’’—Sabatier, L’Apotre Paul, 
deuxieme ed., p. 279. 
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§ 20. All this is conceived in right Platonic fashion. The 
question whether the Apostle fought with weapons borrowed 
from Plato’s armoury, and was acquainted with the writings of 
Aristotle and the Stoics, will never, perhaps, be set at rest.! 
His language was not moulded by them to anything like the 
same degree in which it betrays the influence of Polybius. 
The seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans contains more 
than one Aristotelian conception, and there cannot be much 
doubt that the ruling ideas of the Greek schools had reached 
him. Hellenism was in the air. Aristobulus in Alexandria 
had long ago proclaimed himself a disciple of Aristotle, and 
led the way to the study of Greek philosophy.” ‘The influence 
of Stoicism, again, is to be seen in Philo and the “ Book 
of Wisdom.” Alexandria in turn influenced Jerusaiem, and 
Hellenic thought leavened in some measure all the Jewish 
communities in which the Greek language was spoken. That 
the Apostle was well acquainted with Philo’s writings is 
certain.2 Now what the ideais to Plato, and what the Wisdom 
and Word is to Philo and the author of the ‘‘ Book of Wisdom,” 
that Christ is to St. Paul no less than to St. John. But, 
whereas Plato’s idea transcended existence, and the Alexan- 
drian conception of God’s Wisdom and Word is the poetical 
personification of an attribute, the ideal Christ of St. Paul is 
identical with the historical Jesus, who once died of weakness 
and rose from the dead in power, as the Spirit, the Lord, the 
glorified Redeemer, the new beginning of humanity. This 
saves the Apostle from the deadening effect of abstractions, 
He is in no danger of identifying God with 70 dy, or of con- 
founding, as was done by Philo and long afterwards by the 
Schoolmen, logical distinctions with differences of things. In 
his entire freedom from the tyranny of numbers and notions, 
in his thoroughly practical tone, he stands aloof from the herd 
of ancient thinkers, and writes in the modern spirit. Pre- 
disposed by a certain impetuosity of character and a natural 


1 Jerome (In Galat. iv. 24) says St. Paul’s own words prove that he had an 
imperfect knowledge of secular literature. 

2 Euseb., Prep. Evang. VUI. ix. 23, et al. 

8 The reader will find a lucidly written discussion on the relation of St. 
Paul to Philo in Blanc-Milsaud’s Ktude sur L' Origine et le Développement de la 
Théologie Apostolique. Paris, 1884. 
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bent for active life and intercourse with men, he had no 
difficulty in throwing a bridge over the chasm between idea 
and person, theory and fact, when he so vividly realized to 
himself that God is become man, and that the crucified Jesus 
is the ‘‘ second Man from heaven,” now in heaven the quicken- 
ing Spirit. 

§ 21. Other Epistles are equally rich in spiritual thought, 
and some strike a higher key; but no portion of the New 
Testament discusses so directly the moral problems of that 
age orof our own. Yet few moralists of the present day 
would suggest the Apostle’s point of view in proposing reme- 
dies for the debasing evils of society. His idea of sin is not 
that of a utilitarian, be he theorist or legislator. Nor, on the 
other hand, would the advocates of an independent morality 
find weapons to their hand in the arsenal of St. Paul. His 
account of sin is true only if the doctrine of a mystical relation 
between the individual soul and the powers of the spiritual 
world is true. To the mind of the Apostle sin has all the 
strength of a law deeply rooted in human nature, bringing 
the soul under the control of demons and defiling the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. All sin is one; all goodness is one. The 
“world ” is an organised system of evil designed to overthrow 
the kingdom of God. Deliverance from sin is possible only 
through the interpenetration of the believer’s life by the super- 
natural life of Christ. Such conceptions find no place in the 
ethical systems of our day ; and the reason is not far to seek. 
We cannot arrive at them from the starting-point of a psycho- 
logical analysis. But they are the very core of the Apostle’s 
teaching, and the history of Christianity has proved again and 
again that, though these great thoughts have immeasurably 
elevated men’s moral ideal, they have been powerful to make 
men holy. 

§ 22. An unbiassed reader of early Christian literature will 
not be slow to acknowledge the wonderful largeness and sub- 
tlety of St. Paul’s Epistles. The difference between them and 
the writings of the sub-apostolic age, which yet drew their 
best inspiration from the Apostle, amounts to a contrast. In 
no portion of the New Testament is the contrast more appa- 
rent than in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. St. Paul was 
not understood by the early Church, and in every instance his 
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teaching is more balanced and—if the expression be not mis- 
interpreted—more advanced than that of his disciples. For 
example, the Church taught the doctrine of a literal resurrec- 
tion of the flesh,' a doctrine expressly rejected by the Apostle. 
But, when the early Christians in this way proclaimed their 
belief in the sanctity of redeemed matter, they discountenanced 
marriage, under the influence of the Oriental and Platonic 
doctrine that matter is essentially evil. The Apostle shows no 
trace of this influence, which constantly meets us in Philo. 
Matter has the capacity of being sanctified and glorified. Ex- 
ternal nature, far from being either defiling or defiled, yearns 
for its development into an adequate expression of the glory 
of the sons of God. In perfect harmony with this he teaches 
that the spiritual is not the natural, but has been introduced 
into the sphere of humanity as its formative and regulative 
principle. 

§ 23. The influence of our Epistle has, consequently, been 
broken and fitful. For some ages it failed to secure a leading 
position among St. Paul’s writings. When the controversies 
on Church discipline and morals began to sway the minds of 
thoughtful men, this Hpistle came to the front. The number 
of commentaries written upon it in the fourth century or 
thereabouts is not less surprising than the entire disappear- 
ance of most of them in subsequent times. In earlier ages 
we have scarcely anything with the exception of Tertullian’s 
(d. 240) comments in the Contra Marcionem (V. 5-10). This 
treatise was written soon after 207 a.p., and is probably the 
first attempt at a continuous exposition. It was designed to 
refute Marcion’s assertion that the teaching of St. Paul is 
inconsistent with that of the Old Testament. It is, therefore, 
we cannot say marred, but narrowed by specialty of purpose. 
Yet it is rich in original and striking thoughts, and occasion- 
ally offers a felicitous interpretation. Its classification of the 
spiritual gifts is an instance. 

§ 24. A commentary of Origen (d. 254) on the Epistle is 
mentioned in his seventeenth Homily on St. Luke: “ Memini 
cum interpretarer illud quod ad Corinthios scribitur”’ (p, 953). 
Discovered not long before in Paris, it was inserted by Cramer 
in his “ Catena.” In subtlety to find the clue to the more in- 

1 Cf. Tert. De Resur. 35; Irenwus, Adv. Her. V. xii. 8. 
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tricate connections of a passage it is worthy of Origen, one of 
the greatest, as he is also the first, of biblical critics. In the 
absence of allegorism it represents that side of Origen’s liter- 
ary influence which connects him with the School of Antioch. 
He stands alone among early writers in maintaining the spirit- 
ual nature of the resurrection body.1 Yet he also is one-sided, 
in an opposite direction ; for he fails to see the consistency 
of a spiritual resurrection with the sanctity of marriage. 

§ 25. Jerome (Zp. 49, Ad Pammach.) tells us that copious 
commentaries on the Epistle were written by Origen, Diony- 
sius, Pierius, Eusebius of Caesarea, Didymus, and Apollinaris. 
Pierius is mentioned by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. VII. 32) as a 
contemporary presbyter of Alexandria, distinguished for his 
exegetical works. One extract of Eusebius’ Commentary is 
given in the “ Catena” on iv. 5. It is interesting because it 
expresses what we may fairly suppose to have been the life- 
long feeling of Eusebius himself: Ilapawet py orovdaiov 
iryetoOat TO EavTods éxd.xelv, wndé TO Kpivew TOUS HuapTnKEvaL 
Soxodvtas. Eusebius died about a.p. 340. Didymus was, no 
doubt, the “blind seer,’ who presided over the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria in Jerome’s time. He died a.p. 395. 

§ 26. Diodorus (d. 394), presbyter of Antioch, afterwards 
less illustrious as Bishop of Tarsis (Jerome, De Vir. Illustr., c. 
119), is said to have been the founder of the Antiochian 
School of Interpreters. He wrote on St. Paul’s Epistles. 
But mere fragments in the Catenz are extant. The greatest 
expositor of the school was Theodore (d. 429), Bishop of Mop- 
suestia.2, He made an effectual stand against the allegorical 
method of Alexandria. With the theological tendencies of his 
teaching we are not at present concerned. But what has been 
left of his very original exposition raises a regret that so little 
has survived. 

§ 27. Chrysostom (d. 407) was, like Theodore, a disciple of 
Diodorus, but stands somewhat apart from the Antiochian 
School. He did not altogether repudiate the allegorical 


1 De Princ. 11.10. But citations from this work of Origen must be accepted 
with caution. 

2 His exegetical fragments on the Epistle were collected by Fritzsche and 
published in the year 1847. For a careful estimate of Theodore as a commen- 
tator on St. Paul’s Epistles the reader should by all means consult Swete’s 
“ Theodori Commentarii,” vol. I. pp. lix. sqq. 
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method. In his 389th Homily on our Epistle he actually 
condemns the grammatical and historical interpretation of 
Scripture in the natural sense, as an attempt dv@pwtives Kai 
pn OcomrpeTas exrNapBdveryv Ta Aeyoucva.! But his aim for 
the most part is to trace the logical connection of every 
passage, 77v daxodovliavy tov eipnuévwv. He is judicious 
without loss of vehemence, and practical without any sacrifice 
of theological dogma. Though occasionally rhetorical and at 
times even coarse, his Homilies are models of expository 
preaching.” The commentary of Theodoret (d. 457), Bishop 
of Cyros in Syria, is very brief, and is borrowed mostly from 
Chrysostom. His fault is dogmatic partiality. Thus he finds 
in the word é« (ii. 12) the doctrine of the Spirit’s procession, 
and in the words “ Christ is God’s ” (iii. 23) the doctrine of a 
personal subordination within the Trinity. 

§ 28. Equally brief and less able are the notes of the 
celebrated Pelagius, inserted among Jerome’s works. But 
Jerome himself says, in his ‘‘ Catalogue,” that he wrote only 
on Galatians, Philemon, Ephesians, and Titus. Augustine re- 
peatedly cites the book as the work of Pelagius. For instance, 
in De Peccat. Merit. III. he ascribes. to Pelagius the note on 
1 Cor. vii. 14. It is not, however, altogether surprising that 
the book should have been assigned to Jerome, who held the 
synergistic or semi-Pelagian doctrine. The author writes as if 
the Apostle were consciously refuting the heresies of Apolli- 
naris and Arius. He makes him teach the doctrines of free 
will, of the dependence of a continuance in a state of grace on 
men’s continuing to obey God’s commands, of salvation not be- 
ing by faith alone, and of faith meriting the gift of the Spirit. 

§ 29. Ambrosiaster is the conventional name of an unknown 
Latin expositor of St. Paul’s Epistles. He is so named because 
his work was formerly ascribed to the great Archbishop of 
Milan.’ We know from his note on 1 Tim. iii. 15* that the 


1 Simon’s remark (Hist. Crit. p. 179) that Chrysostom “ évite les allegories 
et tout ce qui est trop éloigné du sens literal ’’ needs qualifying. 

2 An interesting comparison between him and Theodore will be found in 
Forster's ‘‘ Chrysostomus in seinem Verhiiltniss zur Antiochenischen Schule” 
(Gotha, 1869). 

§ The Benedictine editors have published it in the form of an Appendix to 
the Works of Ambrose, 

4 « Ecclesia tamen domus ejus dicatur, cujus hodie rector est Damasus.” 
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book was written in the episcopacy of Damasus, that is, 
between the years 366 and 384. It is now generally ascribed 
to the Roman deacon Hilary (who died after the year 380), 
because Augustine (Contra Duas Epistolas Pelagianorum, LV. 
7) cites as the words of a Hilary Ambrosiaster’s comment on 
Rom.v.12. The exposition of our Hpistle is brief, but minute 
and, with the exception of some obscure places, to the point. 
Apparently influenced by Origen in forming his theological 
doctrines, Ambrosiaster is, nevertheless, entirely free from 
allegorism. For instance, in his note on v. 8 he rejects 
Origen’s allegorical use of the word “ passover,” though, by 
the way, he falls into error in his attempt to correct his deriva- 
tion of the word: “ Pascha itaque immolatio est, non transitus, 
sicut quibusdam videtur.” His strength lies in detecting the 
links of thought. In this he excels most of the ancient 
expositors. But he lacks perspective, as in his note oni. 13, 
where he refers to the heretics of his own time as if the Apostle 
had them in his mind. The commentary which used to be 
ascribed to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, but is now 
thought to have been written by a monk Herveeus’ in the 
twelfth century, or else by Anselm of Laon, is in many passages 
taken word for word from Ambrosiaster. 

§ 30. Theselected notes of John Damascene on this Epistle, 
in the former half of the eighth century, are taken from 
Chrysostom. Damascene is not the first, but he is one of 
the best, of the compilers. Sedulius was perhaps the worst.” 
(Ecumenius, Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the tenth century, 
borrows from Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, and especially 
Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople. Theophylact, Archbishop 
of Acris in Bulgaria in the eleventh century, gives Chrysostom’s 
interpretations, with an occasional excellent note that has the 
appearance of originality. 

§ 31. The most independent commentator on St. Paul in 
the middle ages is Aquinas (d. 1274), though he draws largely 
from Augustine. In his Exposition of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians the reader is not vexed with “allegorical, moral, 
anagogical” senses. He explains the literal meaning “ quem 

1 In the following pages the book is referred to as the production of Her- 


vereus. 
2 His remark that Chloe was a city in Greece was, we may suppose, original. 
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auctor intendit.””! Rosenmiiller? alleges that the commen- 
taries of Aquinas are all “ congesta ex patribus,” and that he 
is altogether unworthy the name of interpreter. I am unable 
to concur in this opinion. But it must be confessed a perusal 
of the book is no help to credit the story that St. Paul vouch- 
safed to appear to him and tell him that none had so well 
understood his Epistles. Aquinas is above all things a dog- 
matist, who seeks and, therefore, finds the doctrines of mediaeval 
Christianity expressed in the Apostle’s words or underlying 
them, and makes Scripture fit into the scholastic framework. 
An egregious instance, in which, however, he is followed by 
De Lyra, of this departure from the “intentio Apostoli” is 
the ingenious scheme of doctrines that accounts, as Aquinas 
thinks, for the order in which St. Paul’s Epistles are arranged 
in the canon. He admits that the Epistle to the Romans was 
not the first written ; but it occupies the foremost place “ quia 
hoc exigit ordo doctrinz,” because in this Epistle the founda- 
tion of Christian theology is laid in the doctrine of grace. 
Next follows the doctrine of the sacraments as the media of 
grace, and this he considers to be the leading truth in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians.’ His remarks on the dissen- 
sions in the Corinthian Church are very characteristic of a 
writer that really expounds his own times, and does not in any 
true sense understand the Apostle’s point of view. But he 
often pierces deep into the Apostle’s thoughts. What he says, 
for example, on ii. 15, as to the influence of a spiritual disposi- 
tion on the judgment contains noble and profound exegesis. 

§ 32. Nicolaus de Lyra (d. 1340), a Franciscan monk of 
Normandy, has the reputation of having given a more scientific 
turn to the interpretation of Scripture.’ He certainly antici- 
pated some of Bengel’s happy suggestions (cf. note on i, 30) ; 
and the right understanding of vii. 16 is due to him, He owes 
his fame partly to the high esteem in which Luther held his 


1 Cf. “Summa,” P. I., Q. I. Art. X. 
2 “ Hist. Interpret.” P. V. p. 276. A more just, though perhaps too partial, 
estimate of Aquinas as an interpreter of Scripture will be found in Vaughan's 
“Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin ’’ (1872), vol. ii. pp. 567-602. 

5 Of. his “ Prologus.” 

4 for instance; ‘ Putabant a meliori baptisté meliorem baptismum dari, 
quasi virtus baptistw in baptizatis operaretur.” 

6 Of. Reuss, Geschichte d. Heil. Schriften, p. 556. 
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Commentary on the Book of Genesis. But if it is true that 
Luther would not have danced had not this “lyre” played, it 
is no less true that De Lyra borrows much from Aquinas, to 
whom he is inferior in penetration. 

§ 33. The Renaissance, by putting the expositor of Scrip- 
ture in possession of ancient Greek literature and the original 
language of the New Testament, created a classical taste, 
started the grammatical study of Greek, and paved the way 
to the comparative point of view, which is the best feature of 
our own age. The father of scientific criticism applied to the 
New Testament, and, after a lapse of a thousand years, the 
immediate successor of Jerome, is Valla (d. 1457), whose 
« Annotationes”’ was edited after his death by Erasmus and 
published in the year 1505. Valla was the first to compare 
the Vulgate with Greek manuscripts. One of the earliest 
exponents of the critical spirit north of the Alps was Colet 
(d. 1519). His lectures on St. Paul’s Hpistles were delivered 
in Oxford each successive term, beginning probably with the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians in 1496.1 His transcendent 
merit is that, filled with heartiest veneration for the Apostle, 
and having very direct and deep religious feelings, he caught 
somewhat of his spirit.2 But his exposition of the 12th chapter 
of our Epistle is disfigured with fanciful analogies—traces of the 
Neoplatonism of his Florentine teachers, Ficino and Mirandola 
—between the hierarchy of angels and the harmony of the 
revolving crystalline spheres.* 

§ 34. From Colet Erasmus (d. 1536) gradually learned to 


1 His lectures on 1 Corinthians were edited by Lupton and published with 
an English translation in 1874. 

2 Cf. Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, pp. 1-20. ‘He brought to his uni- 
versity,” says Lupton, ‘the tidings of a Newfoundland, in religion and learning, 
as real as that discovered in the physical world by Sebastian Cabot”’ (Introd. 
to Colet on Romans, p. Xiv.). 

3 In Green’s History of the English People (bk. V. ch. ii.) it is said that 
Colet was ‘utterly untouched by Platonic mysticism.” This is not altogether 
correct. Cf. Colet on 1 Corinthians, pp. 127 sqq.; Seebohm, wt sup.,p. 61. It 
would appear to be a mistake also to credit Colet with knowledge of Greek on 
his return from Italy. Cf. Hallam, Literary History, P. I. chap. iv. § 30 
note. In his exposition of chap. xiii. he pens a few words in Greek letters. 
But in his note on x. 22 he is misled by the word emulamur in the Vulgate, and 
explains the meaning to be that by going to heathen feasts we do not ‘‘emulate” 
the Lord. 
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break away from the fascination of allegorism, and find in the 
historical method the only guarantee for the living power of 
Scripture. His edition of the Greek Testament with Annota- 
tions was published at Basle in the year 1515. His Paraphrase 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians appeared in 1519, the 
year in which Colet died. The notes of Erasmus are remark- 
able for candour and a boldness of utterance which his after 
life did not maintain! They are often directed against the 
monks, as in his remarks on xiv. 19. 

§ 35. Cajetan (d. 1534) also represents the reaction against 
allegorism. He professes to expound “ juxta sensum litera- 
lem.”2 But it is abundantly evident from his book that he 
knew but little Greek.® 

§ 36. Providentially the classical Renaissance was followed 
by a reformation of religion. Theology asserted her claims as 
well as grammar. The greatest expositor of the sixteenth 
century was produced by the united influence of learning and 
piety. Calvin’s Commentary on Corinthians bears date 1546. 
Profound thoughtfulness, sobriety of judgment, fearless honesty, 
fine culture, and instinctive sense of proportion, all meet in 
this prince of commentators. In expounding St. Paul he holds 
converse with a kindred spirit. Perhaps the only qualification 
for such a task in which we may suppose him to have been 
deficient is passion. The light is clear and deep, but dry and 
cold. To appreciate Calvin we need only contrast his “ per- 
spicuous brevity”? with the more ambitious and showy com- 
mentaries of Musculus and Peter Martyr, or his judicial fairness 
with his friend Beza’s theological partisanship. The acknow- 
ledged superiority in exegesis of the early Reformed Church 
over the Lutherans is due to the influence of Calvin’s method 
quite as much as to its fundamental doctrine, that the interpre- 
tation of Scripture must be entirely independent of all Church 
authority. Denial of this independence trammelled Lutheran 


1 Of. Drummond, Erasmus, vol. I. pp. 307 sqq- 

2 Of. his Dedication to Charles V. 

3 Bstius (on 1 Cor. xv. 56) says that Cajetan knew no Greek, though he was 
otherwise a very learned man. But in his note on vi. 2 Cajetan corrects the 
Vulgate rendering of xpirnplwv, and explains further that the Greek word for 
sacularia means “ pertinentia ad usum vite.” Lower down he says that the 
Greek for sub nullius redigar potestatem is of the same derivation as the word 
rendered licent. Did he depend on Erasmus ? 
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divines down to the time of Bengel and even of Ernesti, who 
died in 1781. Calvin’s influence on English exegesis has 
always been immense. His method, and even his interpreta- 
tions, were handed down from one expositor to another, and 
men, some of whom had evidently never read him, learned from 
Calvin how to understand Scripture. What Chrysostom was 
to the exegesis of medieval Catholicism, that Calvin has been 
to Protestantism down to the burst of exegetical insight in 
Schleiermacher. This is more especially true of England, 
though his Commentaries are said to have been themselves 
little read in Germany or England before Tholuck! drew 
attention to their merits. Calvin died in 1564. 

§ 37. It may appear strange that, with one partial ex- 
ception, we have no Puritan commentary on this Epistle.? 
The exception is the sensible, but unoriginal, “ Annotations ” 
of the Westminster Assembly. The truth is, the Puritans 
achieved nothing great in interpretation, with the sole ex- 
ception of Dr. Owen’s “ Exposition of the Hebrews.” The 
questions discussed in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and the method of handling lie for the most part outside the 
range of Puritan theology. It is a remarkable fact that the 
English Reformers of the Puritan type were sorely displeased 
with even Calvin’s Commentary on this Epistle. ‘‘ His Com- 
mentaries on the First Epistle to the Corinthians displeased 
me exceedingly,” writes Hooper to Bucer in the year 1548.3 
He does not say what in particular offended him. We may, 
however, conjecture that it had reference to the use of things 
indifferent. Calvin charges those men with folly who allow 
Christians scarcely any liberty, and thus lays himself open to 
the suspicion of being an Adiaphorist. Hooper, on the other 
hand, went beyond Ridley, Bucer, and even Peter Martyr in 
his refusal to wear the vestments as things indifferent. How- 
ever this may be, four years after the appearance of Calvin’s 
Commentary, Peter Martyr, who belonged to the extreme 

1 Vermischte Schriften, 1839, zweiter Theil, pp. 330 sqq. A translation of 
Tholuck’s Essay appears in the volume of the Calvin Translation Society that 
contains the Commentary on Joshua (Edinburgh, 1854). 

* Ipass by Sclater’s Commentary, because, though he was Puritan in his 
sympathies, his book is scholastic in form and meagre in substance. It belongs 


to an age that had long before his time passed away. 
8 Original Letters (Parker Society), p. 48. 
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Puritan school, published, at the instigation of the famous 
John Cheke, an Exposition of the Epistle which was received 
in England with great applause.1 Scaliger ranked Martyr 
next after Calvin as a theologian. His Commentary wears a 
scholastic garb. Yet he applies the Apostle’s teaching, as he 
understands it, to the settlement of the burning questions of 
his own day. He declares that no other Epistle had so close 
a bearing on the controversies of his age. In saying this he 
refers apparently to the questions in dispute between Roman- 
ists and Protestants, not to the Puritan controversy. He 
denies all reference to purgatory in iii. 13. His theory of the 
Lord’s supper stands midway between Calvin’s and Zwingle’s ; 
for he maintains that a real union is effected through faith 
between the recipient and the body of Christ, but refuses to 
admit the mystery of a spiritual effluence flowing from the 
humanity of the exalted Christ into the person of the believer. 

§ 88. Of Roman Catholic expositors of this Epistle after 
the age of the Reformers the best, to my mind, is EHstius 
(d. 1613). He is original and independent, perfectly clear, 
and very judicial. His main defects are occasional digressions 
and a too evident wish to make the Apostle speak the lan- 
guage of Trent. Notwithstanding this, his commentary is 
correctly described by Reuss as a valuable exposition of St. 
Paul’s Epistles in the Augustinian sense. 

§ 39. Cornelius 4 Lapide’s (d. 1637) reputation rests mainly, 
so far as I can form an opinion, on his acquaintance with 
patristic literature. His remark on ii. 15, that the spiritual 
judgment will lead the spiritual man, who judges all things, to 
have recourse to the better judgment of the Church in obscure 
questions of faith and morals, is a notable instance of the 
influence of a pre-conceived theory in making an honest ex- 
positor say almost the very opposite of what the Apostle 
means. 

§ 40. Grotius (d. 1645) is the best of Dutch expositors. 
Valckenaer accuses him of purloining from Beza. It is easy 
to see that he had read Beza’s notes; and if he did borrow, 
he only followed Beza’s example, who owed much to Valla and 
Erasmus. Grotius differs from Beza quite as often as he 


1 He had lectured on the Epistle in Naples some years before he came to 
this country. 
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concurs in his interpretations. The difference is sometimes 
for the better, as on v. 4, but more frequently, it must be 
confessed, for the worse, especially in the direction of un- 
spiritualising the meaning, as when he explains the words 
“demonstration of power and of spirit” (ii. 4) to mean the 
gifts of healing and prophecy. Beza’s own explanation, that 
the words are a hendiadys for “ spiritual power,” is itself only 
less unsatisfactory. There is some truth in the remark that, 
if Cocceius saw Christ where He is not, Grotius refused at 
times to see Him where He is. 

§ 41. Bengel founded, and could found, no school. His 
marvellous felicities must ever remain inimitable. He is 
mighty to quicken thought. Reading him often acts like a 
charm; and unless the reader is well on his guard against the 
fascination, he is in some danger of actually surrendering his 
own power of thought. 

§ 42. The only influence on English exegesis comparable 
to that of Calvin has been exerted within the last fifty years 
by the great expositors of Germany. The reaction that set 
in against the dreary negations and euhemerism of the earlier 
rationalists was the effect of the believing, fervid rationalism 
of Schleiermacher. It gave birth to Neander, Olshausen, De 
Wette, Meyer, and others. Of these first-rate expositors the 
most judicial, I venture to think, is De Wette (d. 1849), the 
most useful Meyer (d. 1873). Osiander is laborious and full, 
rather than suggestive. Hofmann is striking and original, 
but often painfully ingenious and fanciful. 

§ 43. Even this brief sketch cannot be concluded without 
mention of one who wrote no commentary. F. C. Baur, the 
founder of the Tiibingen School, has by his profound learning 
and creative thoughtfulness left his mark, whether we accept 
or reject his conclusions, on the exegesis of this Epistle no 
less than of other books of the New Testament. Several 
important works on the life and theology of St. Paul have 
been written in recent years under his influence. Among 
commentaries the “Short Protestant Commentary”? of Lang 
on our Epistle may be regarded as representing the school. 
Its point of view and general character will be understood 


1 It has been translated into English by F. H. Jones, B.A. (‘ Theological 
Translation Fund”’). 
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from the following positions which it ascribes to the Apostle: 
1. When God made Adam, the earthly man, He also made 
a second man in heaven of heavenly material, His own Son. 
2. This pre-existing man came down upon earth, and assumed, 
instead of the heavenly body, another made of flesh and blood. 
3. The earthly body was left on the cross, and the former 
heavenly body again assumed. 4. Paul saw Jesus in a vision 
only, within the depths of an excited mental life. 5. By 
“flesh” the Apostle means the finite and material constitution 
of our bodies, and this he considers to be the source of im- 
perfection and sin. 6. Christ’s work is to set free the whole 
creation from its burden of finiteness. 7. From the Apostle” 
conception of the flesh arose his doctrine of marriage, which is 
allowed only as a remedy for incontinence. In all these points 
—we shall consider them in their proper places—Lang really 
follows the leading of Baur. The expository notes disappoint 
the hopes raised by Lipsius’s able introduction. 

§ 44, The name of the late Dean Alford (d. 1871) deserves 
always to be mentioned with respect as one of the first to 
introduce into England some of the fruits of recent German 
exegesis. But he was greater as a textual critic than as an 
expositor. In his notes on Corinthians he relies too much on 
De Wette and Meyer. I make no remark on living English 
commentators, except that I desire to pay a tribute to the 
very original notes of Canon Evans, the scholarly little book 
of Mr. Lias, the carefully written works of Mr. Beet and 
Mr. Shore, and the popular expositions of Canon Farrar and 
Dr. David Brown. 
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Inrropuctory: i. 1-9. 


Frest Division: Tue Factions in tHe Cuurcn: i. 10-1v. 21. 

A. Statement of the Case: i. 10-12. 

B. First Argument: i. 13-ii. 5. The Gospel is primarily 
and essentially the proclamation of a salvation through 
Christ. After a personal digression (i. 13-17) this is 
proved. 

(1) From the nature of the message : i. 17-25. 

(2) From the character of the Church : i. 26-31. 

(3) From the power of the ministry : ii. 1-5. 

C. Second Argument : ii. 6-iii. 4. The Gospel is a Divine 
revelation through the Spirit. For— 
(1) Christianity is God’s wisdom : ii. 6-9. 
(2) God’s wisdom is inwardly revealed by the Spirit: 1. 

10-13. 

(3) The revelation of the Spirit is understood only by the 
spiritual man: i. 14-111. 4. 

D. Third Argument: iii. 5-20. God has appointed teachers 

and defined their work. 

(1) The Apostles and teachers are, not leaders of men, but 
servants of God: iii, 5-9. 

(2) What is taught must be in character with the Divine 
foundation and plan: iti. 10-15. 

(3) The worldly-wise teaching of party-leaders destroys 
God’s temple and incurs His displeasure: iii. 16-20, 

B. Fourth Argument: iii. 21-23. The factions are incon- 
sistent with the prerogatives of the Church itself, 

F. Concluding Remarks: iv. 1-21. 
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Sreconp Division :—CHURCH DISCIPLINE: Vv. 1-vi. 20. 


A. The case of incest: v. 1-18. 

B. The practice of going to law before heathen tribunals : 
vi. 1-11. 

C. A statement of the difference between actions indifferent 
and actions in their very nature sinful: vi. 12-20. 


THirD DIVISION :—MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY: vil. 1-40. 


A. General statement: vii. 1-7. 
B. Application of the doctrine to particular cases: vii. 8— 
38. 
(1) The case of a Christian that has never been married or 
is in a state of widowhood: vii. 8, 9. 
(2) The case of a Christian married to a Christian : vil. 10, 
if @ 
(3) The case of a Christian married to an unbeliever that is 
willing to cohabit with the believer: vii. 12-14. 
(4) The case of a Christian married to an unbeliever that 
refuses to cohabit with the believer: vil. 15, 16. 
(Digression on Christian liberty, with special refer- 
ence— 
(a) To Circumcision: vii. 18, 19; 
(b) To Slavery: vii. 20-24.) 
(5) The case of virgins: vil. 25-38. 
(6) The case of widows: vii. 39, 40. 


Fourta Division :—CoNncERNING THE EATING OF MEAT OFFERED 
TO IDOLS: viii. 1—xi. 1. 

A. The reconciliation of the two opposite Christian concep- 
tions of liberty and love: viii. 1-13. 

B. This reconciliation exemplified in the Apostle’s own con- 
duct: ix. 1-27. 

C. The dangers to which the Corinthians exposed themselves 
by partaking of the idol-feasts shown by the example of 
the Israelites: x. 1-14. 

D. Partaking of the idol-feasts inconsistent with partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper: x. 15-22 

BE. A practical summary of what has been said on the sub- 
ject: x. 23-xi. 1. 
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Firtx Division :—Crnsure or ABUSES IN THE CuurRcH AssEM- 
BLIES: xi. 2-34. 


A. In reference to women praying with head uncovered: 
xi. 2-16. 
B. In reference to the Lord’s Supper: xi. 17-34. 


Srxta Division :—Tue Sprrirvat Girrs: xii. 1-xiy. 40. 
A. Description and Vindication of the Spiritual Gifts: xii. 
1-31. 
B. The Praise of Love: xiii. 1-15. 
C. Superiority of Prophecy over Tongues: xiv. 1-40. 


SEvENTH Division :—TuHE RESURRECTION OF THE Deap: xv. 1-58. 


A. That the Gospel which the Apostle preached rested on 
the facts of Christ’s death and resurrection, facts proved 
by eye-witnesses: 1-11. 

B. The denial of the resurrection of the dead involves our 
denying the resurrection of Christ: 12-19. 

C. Direct Proof: The resurrection of the dead necessary 
that the Christian order of the subjection of all things to 
Christ may be realized: 20-34. 

D. The Proof confirmed by analogies: 35-44. 

KE. The Proof confirmed by Scripture: 45-49. 

F. The change from psychical to spiritual necessary and uni- 
versal: 50-54. 

G. Refrain of triumph and concluding exhortation : 55-58. 


Eiauta Division :—Sunpry Persona AND [NcIDENTAL MATTERS: 
xvi. 1-24. 


A. Of the Collection for the Church in Jerusalem: 1-1. 

B. Of the Apostle’s intention to come to Corinth: 5-9. 

C. Of the coming of Timotheus and Apollos to Corinth: 
10-12. 

D. A summary of the practical lessons of the Epistle: 13, 
14. 

BR. A kindly recommendation of Stephanas and others to 
their brotherly regard: 15-18. 

F. Salutations: 19, 20. 

G. Concluding warning and prayer: 21-24, 





A COMMENTARY 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
(i. 1-9). 


Ch. I. 1-8. Salutation. The Apostle vindicates his an- 
thority to address his readers, and acknowledges their claim 
upon him, as the Church of Christ. The attributes of the 
Church here mentioned correspond to the attributes of the 
apostleship. If he is a called apostle, they are called saints; 
if he is Christ’s, they are sanctified in Christ; if he is an 
apostle through the will of God, they are the Church of God. 

KAntos. Cf. Rom.i.1. The same notion is expressed in 
1 Timothy i. 1, by car’ émitayiyv Ocod. It is almost certain 
the word contains an allusion to the historical incident of 
his hearing the authoritative voice of Jesus on the way to 
Damascus. St. Paul nowhere separates his conversion from his 
apostleship. The word, therefore, while expressing personal 
humility (Chrys., Theophyl. on Rom. i. 1), is an assertion of 
the Divine authority of his office. But we must not suppose, 
with Meyer, that his having been “ called” distinguished St. 
Paul’s apostleship from that of the others, who are supposed 
to have come to Christ of their own choice, or been led to 
him by accidental circumstances. ‘They,also were called (ef. 
Matt. iv. 21; John vi. 70). But St. Paul vindicates his apostle- 
ship by saying that he was called no less directly by Christ 
Himself (cf. Gal. i. 12-16). He emphasizes the directness of 
his call, partly because it made him a witness for the resur- 
rection of Jesus (cf. xv. 8; Acts xxvi. 16), partly because it 
conveyed to him his peculiar commission to preach to the 
Gentiles (cf. ix. 1; 2 Cor. xii, 1), It was a new starting-point 
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in the history of Christianity. It rang the knell of Judaism 
within the Church, and made Christianity a religion for the 
race and the ages. ‘This second beginning was inaugurated 
with a miraculous call. 

*Incod Xpioctod. Genit. not only of the agent (“sent by 
Jesus Christ”), but also of possession. Cf. Rom.i.1; Acts 
xxii. 3, &7AwT75 TOD Oeod, “ God’s zealot.” 

amoatovos. We observe the rise of the properly Christian 
usage of the word in Mark ii. 14, va atooté\dy adtods 
Knpvocew. Christ adopted it as the official name of the 
Twelve (cf. Luke vi. 13). The words «Aytos and aréatoXos 
express the two opposite sides of one act of Christ. He 
called men to Himself out of the world in order to send them 
forth into the world. The idea, but not the word, occurs also 
in St. John’s writings. Cf. John xvii. 18.1 

did. Cf. Gal. i. 1, where azo expresses the source of his 
apostleship, 6vé the instrumentality by which his apostolical 
authority was actually bestowed upon him. Hven in da Oeod, 
dud is not used loosely for azo. It means that God acted 
directly. His own will was the only instrument of His action. 
Odnpa and éryors do not occur in classical Greek. 

SYacbévns. De Wette, Meyer, etc., think this Sosthenes 
cannot have been identical with the ruler of the synagogue 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 17, because, in that case, we should 
have to make the gratuitous assumption that the Corinthian 
Sosthenes had accompanied the Apostle to Ephesus. But 
why, otherwise, is he mentioned here? He may have been 
the Apostle’s amanuensis. But Tertius, his amanuensis, is not 
named as joint writer of the Epistle to the Romans. 

6 aderpos. It is interesting to mark, in Acts and the 
Epistles, the almost unconscious adoption by the Church of 
the few names which Christ had borrowed from the Jews, 
while He infused into them a deeper meaning (cf. Matt. v. 
47; xxiii. 8). The Church is not only a wodus, but also ofxos 
Ocod (cf. Eph. ii. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 15; Heb. ii. 10-17; Col. 
i.2). The abstract term addeApotns soon came into use in 
a collective sense, ‘‘ the brotherhood” (cf. 1 Pet.ii.17; Clem., 
Ad Cor. 2). 


1 If the fourth Gospel had been written in the second century, the name 
dméarodos would not have been absent from it. 
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V. 2. Three notes of the Church are mentioned. First, 
it is God’s. Ocovd is genit. of possession; not to distinguish 
the Church from the heathen é«xAnofarc—a name never used in 
profane Greek to denote a religious assembly—but to distinguish 
it from the xdomos, which is the antagonist of the kingdom 
and out of which the Church is called. Though the name 
exkAnota was most probably borrowed from the clubs or asso- 
ciations of the time, the Apostle discovers in it a Christian 
idea, that of separation from the world. To say that the 
Church is an éxxAnaéa is to say that it is God’s. Second, as 
the result of its being an éx«Anova, the Church is “ sanctified ”’ 
(cf. John xvii. 16-19). The primary meaning is consecration. 
The Christian Church enters into the place hitherto occupied 
by the Jewish Church. But consecration in its Christian form 
resolves itself into holiness. Christ takes possession of every 
morality and raises it into spirituality. All goodness becomes 
a religion, binding the soul to God. “Ev means that believers 
not only are sanctified “through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ” (Heb. x. 10), but also continue holy in virtue 
of union with Christ (cf. Rom. xv. 16). Third, the Church 
consists of men who are “called to be saints.” They are 
saints by reason of a Divine call from without as well as of 
a Divine operation within (cf. Rom. i.6; Lev. xxiii. 2). In 
Barn., Hp. iv. 18, the words @s «Anrtoi refer to the future 
kingdom. The notion of saintship is in Scripture inseparable 
from that of being reckoned, of being allotted a place by God. 
Cf. Wisd. v. 5, w@s KateNoyicOn év viots Ocod cal ev aylous 
6 KAHpos avTod eoTLV; 

jryvacévors is plur. in apposition to the sing. éx«Anola by 
what the grammarians call oyja Kata TO onwatvouevor. 

oven, redundant; a frequent Hellenistic usage, as in Acts 
xiii. 1, et al. Cf. also Xen., Hellen. I. i. 27, tiv twerépav 
mpo0uuiav Kai Kata yiv Kal Kata OddaTTav UTapxovcay, 

ow «Tr That érixare?cOar here means “to pray to 
Christ,” not “to call themselves by the name of Christ” 
(Hammond, Locke, Semler), is proved from Zechariah xiii. 9, 
avTos émikanréoeTat TO dvoma pov, Kayw éTaxovcouat. Celsus 
reproached the Christians with praying to Christ (cf. Orig., 
ec. Cels, viii. 18). The first Christian prayer uttered in the 
hearing of Saul of Tarsus was addressed to the Lord Jesus 
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(cf. Acts vii. 59). Origen held that prayer should not be made 
to Christ, and he read in our ver. “ qui invocant nomen Domini” 
(cf. Hom. 18 in Luc.). The Apostle writes to the Church in 
Corinth and to all that pray to Christ (cf. 2 Cor.i. 1; ix. 2). 
The Church in the capital city of the province was perhaps the 
only visible centre. For example, there does not seem to have 
been at this time a Church in Athens. But many individual 
Christians were scattered through Achaia. The Apostle’s ex- 
pression implies that some believers were not enrolled in the 
visible communion of the Church, and he certainly does not 
unchurch them (cf. Luke ix. 49, 50). The external badge of 
a Christian society had not yet acquired the significance that 
attaches to it in the Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 25) and the 
Epistle of Jude (19). Living and working for Christ apart 
from the main body would in time assume the character of 
eccentricity, impracticableness and even heresy. (Cf. Ignat., 
Trall. vu. 2; Tert., De Prescr. Her. 42). Such men would 
be éywpraxores (Herm., Past. iii. 6). But the Apostle in- 
cludes them among those to whom his letter is addressed. 
He thus connects the Corinthian Christians with the universal 
Church, to excite in them a lively realization of their one- 
ness with all believers; for that oneness is symbolised and 
strengthened by the common act of all Christians, prayer to 
Christ. 

avTav Kat ju0v. Te is omitted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort, after 8% BD. If re is inserted, the words 
may mean “ whether it belongs to them or to us;” but avtav 
Kat nua@v must mean “ belonging as it does both to them and 
tous.” (Cf. Hartung, Partikell. vol. i. p. 100. Cf. Rom. xvi. 
13). The words are to be connected with ré7@ (so Osiand., 
Meyer, De Wette, Heinrici), not with Kupiov (Chrys., Theod., 
Erasm., Billroth, Olshaus., Rev. Version). For the Apostle’s 
purpose is to bring into prominence the universal character of 
the Church and, consequently, his right and duty to address 
them. Every place where Christians are belongs as such to 
the Apostle as well as to them. 

V. 3. The Greek and the Jewish salutations are joined, but 
in a spiritual sense, which is suggested by the change of yaipew 
into yapis. The occurrence of the peculiar phrase “ grace and 
peace,” in St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter, intimates that we 
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have here the earliest Christian password or symbolum. Grace 
is the source, peace the consummation. The two together 
comprehend all the gifts of the Spirit. In the elpyyn waow, 
pax vobiscum, of the early Church, peace includes all. (Cf. 
Tert., c. Mare. v. 5; Chrys., Hom. 3 in Col.). As God, whom 
all acknowledge to be Lord, is here designated Father, so the 
man Christ Jesus is designated Lord (cf. note on viii. 6). 

Vv. 4-9. An epistle fraught with rebuke opens—the 
salutation over—with an expression of thankfulness to God 
for the wealth of spiritual gifts bestowed on the Corinthian 
Church. The foundation of all their endowments was the 
gift of sonship (ver. 9), or mystical union with Christ, given 
them once for all (aor. do0fe/cn) at their conversion. Hvyen 
now the gifts of the Spirit were not lacking, especially the two 
gifts of discernment and utterance. These are specified here, 
because it was abuse of them that more than anything else 
led the Corinthians so far astray. Spiritual discernment had 
degenerated into worldly cleverness. Utterance was misused 
to decry the Apostle and serve the spirit of party jealousy. 
** Nevertheless God will re-establish in their hearts the witness 
of the Gospel, so that none will have aught to lay to their 
charge, as the Apostle now has,” 

V.4. evyapioctetv does not occur before Polybius. Its 
occurrence in a psephism in Dem., De Cor. p. 257, is one proof 
of spuriousness. ‘The class. phrase is yapev eidévat. 

pov is omitted in N (first hand) and B. So Weste. and 
Hort. But A and the first corrector of 8, who was nearly 
coeval with the scribe, insert it. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg. Cf. 
Phil. i. 8. Thus to appropriate God is characteristic of the 
highest spiritual lives. It is the other side of consecration to 
God. To Kcowédyv idvo7rovovmevos is Chrysostom’s fine expression 
(Hom, 2 in ftom.). ‘The Apostle thanks his God for the grace 
supplied to the Corinthians, as if their grace were an addition 
to his own, ‘This is the force of pov. 

mept, ‘for;” Vulg. rightly, pro; Beza less correctly, de. 
So Rev. Vers. has “‘ concerning,” though it renders it by “ for” 
in 1 Thess, iii. 9. 

évi, with dat. denoting the basis on which an action rests, 
The local signification is used ethically. Cf. Adschyl., Prom. 
194, mol ém’ aitiduate aixiferar. The several graces, for 
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the bestowal of which on the Corinthian Church the Apostle 
thanks God, are erected on the foundation grace, given them 
when they believed, which is union with Christ (cf. Phil.i. 5). 
The expression occurs in 1 Thess., but the notion is not subse- 
quently made use of in that Epistle. (See Introd.) 

V.5. éwdouticOnte. The aor. covertly implies that they 
had since lost that wealth of grace and fallen into spiritual 
indigence (cf. Col. iii. 16). It is, therefore, unnecessary, as 
it is also incorrect, to suppose, with Chrysostom, that some 
only were enriched, or that it is, to use Augustine’s words, 
“ Scripture mos ita loqui de parte tanquam de toto.” 

Adyos and yvaous are elsewhere found together. (Cf. xii. 8, 
Aoyos yvwoews). In 2 Cor. xi. 6 they are contrasted (ef. 
viii. 7). These passages show that Aoyos is the utterance of 
Christian truth. (So Chrys., Theophyl., Bengel, Hofmann, 
Hodge, etc.) The two special gifts of the Corinthians consisted 
partly in the elevation and consecration of their national 
characteristics. Speech occupies no less prominent a place in 
the New Testament than it did among the Greeks. It has for 
its object to bear witness for Christ, and is a yapiopa, a gift 
of God, for which the Apostle gives thanks. Christianity 
broke on the world as a new revelation, which, by being told 
and echoed on all sides, is powerful to regenerate men. This 
is the origin and life of preaching; for, as Pascal said, “ the 
saints have never been silent.”? Calvin, De Wette, etc., 
understand Adyos in the sense of “ doctrine.” But a doctrine 
cannot be a ydpioua bestowed on individuals, except in the 
form of yvaous, so that Noyos and yv@ous would mean the same 
thing. In xii. 8 yvaous is distinguished from copia. Here 
it includes it and means all discernment of Christian truth. 

V. 6. «a0es, “inasmuch as;” as in v. 7; Rom. i. 28. 
This illative use of «a@es and indeed xaaz¢ itself are com- 
paratively late Greek, for naa. The cause of richness of 
spiritual endowment is a vivid, complete acceptance of God’s 
testimony concerning Christ. 

tod Xpiatod, obj. genit., “ the testimony concerning Christ.” 
(Cf. Acts i. 8; 2 Tim. i. 8, where paptvpiov is explained by 
evayyédvov; Matt. xxiv. 14; Rev. xix. 10.) In favour of 
subj. genit. Bengel aptly refers to Acts xvii. 8, where it is 
said that many in Corinth “believed the Lord” (cf. Acts 
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xiv. 3). But belief in the testimony which Christ gave, 
whether we understand it of the confession which He made 
through His sufferings (Phot.), or the revelation of God given 
by Christ (as in Rev. iii. 14), is not the acceptance which 
brings the believer into union with Christ. According to St. 
Paul, faith acts on Christ Himself, and Christ it finds in the 
xnpuyuwa of the Gospel. (Cf. ii. 1.) 

€BeBarwOn, not “was confirmed among you intellectually,” 
but ‘was established in you spiritually ;” “ firmiter per fidem 
cordibus inherens” (Aquinas). St. John has precisely the 
same idea (cf. 1 John iii. 19; v.10). That this is the mean- 
ing is evident from the use of BeBardoer with dveyxdyjTous in 
ver. 8, as well as from the connection of the clause with ver. 5 
(cf. 2 Cor.i. 21; Col. ii. 7). Only so far as the testimony 
concerning Christ had taken deep root in their hearts were 
they enriched in utterance of it. We must, therefore, reject as 
quite inadequate, Theophylact’s explanation, “ through miracles 
and charismata.” 

V.%. To be closely connected with ver. 6. Odrws may be 
mentally supplied with éBeBaiH0n. The testimony concerning 
Christ had been so deeply fixed in their hearts that, for atime, 
they were not impoverished in any gift. The pres. barepeto bas 
refers to the time covered by ¢8eBaiw6n, not to the time at 
which the Apostle was writing. They had been rich, but now 
they were impoverished in every grace. ‘This interpretation 
lends force to the Apostle’s subsequent expression of confi- 
dence that God would again firmly establish them to the end. 

vartepeto Oar év tive is “ to be impoverished in a thing,” opp. 
to mepiooevewv, aS in Phil. iv. 12; vorepetoOas Tivos is “ to 
want a thing altogether,” as in Rom. iii. 23. The word con- 
veys the notion of poverty, in contrast to éwXoutlic Ayre, ver. 5. 
(cf. Luke xv. 14). The act. vorepetvy is more usual in this 
sense in class. Greek. A reminiscence of the Apostle’s words 
occurs in Ignat., Smyrn. 1, avucrepjtw ovcn wavtos yxapic- 
paros. 

xaplopart.  Estius, Olshaus., Wordsworth are right in 
saying that ydpioua always denotes a special gift, but wrong 
in adding that ydapis always denotes grace in general. (Cf. 
Eph. iii. 8; Barn., Lp. i. 2, r2v Eudurov rhs Swpeds mrvevpatixhs 
xupw eid pare.) 
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dmexSeyouévous, “inasmuch as ye were patiently expecting.” 
For the causal participle cf. Rom. iii. 24. The tense is im- 
perfect. Now, on the contrary, far from earnestly waiting for 
the coming of the Lord, some in the Corinthian Church denied 
the doctrine of the resurrection and of the kingdom of Christ. 
The Apostle represents the expectation of the Church for the 
Lord’s appearance as the highest attainment of a soul that 
fully realizes the truth of the testimony concerning Christ. 
But in its lower aspects this expectation is Jewish and seeks 
an earthly return ; in its better form, it is spiritual. ‘A srexdé- 
xeobar “ perseverante expectare notat.” (Fritzsche, on Rom. 
vill. 19.) 

amoxdduww, that is, at Christ’s second coming. (Cf. 
2 Thess. i.7; 1 Pet.i. 7,18.) The more usual word, rapovoia, 
denotes the fact of Christ’s presence; the rare word, émugdaveia, 
its visibility, as in 2 Thess. ii. 8; dmoxaddwpis, its inner mean- 
ing. "Emiddvevais used of the incarnation, never atoxahuyes. 
The nearest approach to it is in Luke ii. 32. Nothing shows 
‘more clearly the powerful influence of the thought of Christ’s 
speedy return on the Apostle’s spiritual life than its intro- 
ductien into the opening sentences of the Hpistle. 

V.8. ds. That "Inood Xpicrod is repeated at the end of 
the verse is not enough to prove that Christ is not here meant. 
\(cf. Eph. iv. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 5). The reference of 6s to God, 
ver. 4 (Estius, Bengel, Olshaus.), is too far. The repetition of 
4 eds, ver. 9, makes it probable that Christ is meant, who 
acts in God’s behalf. 

BeBadce. An anticipatory allusion to the factions. The 
‘Corinthians were Svaxpivomevor in St. James’s meaning of the 
word (i. 6). (Cf. Phil. i. 6; 1 Thess. v. 24; Heb. vi. 10. Cf. 
fpovpovpévous, 1 Pet. 1. 5.) 

Zws TéAovs, that is, to the end of the present eon, at the 
revelation of Christ. (Cf. x. 11; 1 Pet. i. 18; iv. 7.) 

aveykdjrous, a proleptic brachylogy for eds TO elvyat wpas 
aveykdjrous. (Cf. Rom. viii. 29; Matt. xii. 13.) The word 
means, not “blameless in character,” but, “free from any 
charge” (cf. Rom. viii. 33). So Hesych., avevOvvos. It is, 
therefore, more forcible than dpeumtos or duwpos and virtually 
synonymous with dvaudptytos (cf. Pseudo Justin M., Queestt. 
et Respp. p.489D). It has a juridical reference. The revela- 
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tion of Christ will be a judgment of all men (cf. 1 John ii. 2 ; 
Col. ii. 4; 1 Pet. 1.13; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Thess. iv. 15). It by 
no means implies that a Christian can be, as Meyer says, 
morally defective at the day of judgment (cf. 1 Thess. v. 23). 
Rather it implies that the end of this zon will be determined 
by moral reasons. The course of history is a moral develop- 
ment, and the cosmical development depends on that of the 
individual Christian. The Apostle means to intimate that 
the Corinthians were not yet free from charge. He has 
himself grave charges to make against them; and he will do it 
with an authority and power that removes the unbecomingness 
of the comparison between his displeasure and the future 
judgment of Christ. 

év 7TH tépa, not “unto,” as if the words were connected 
with @eBaioces (Hstius), but “in,” to be connected with 
dveykdjtovs. The word “day” continues the notion of a 
revelation. The present won is the night (cf. Rom. xii. 12). 
But in the words “ day of the Lord,” the additional notion of 
judgment is always included. The two conceptions—light and 
judgment—blended (cf. ii. 13, iv. 5; Jude 6). 

V.9. The ground of the Apostle’s confidence that God 
will establish them unto the end, is God’s faithfulness to the 
work which He has already begun in calling them into union 
with his Son (ver. 4). 

mates 6 Ocds, the Sé omitted rhetorically (cf. x. 13). Iueros 
is explained in 2 Tim. i. 13. 

éxnjOnre. He ends the introductory portion by reverting 
to the thought with which he began (ver. 4). Their restora- 
tion also will be a new work, rising sheer from the foundation 
of union with Christ. But the Apostle acknowledges one 
difference. What was at first God’s grace is now called God’s 
faithfulness to His own work begun, 

xowevia «.T.r., not ‘fellowship in spirit with His Son,” 
but “ participation in Christ’s sonship” (cf. 1 Tim.i. 1). So 
Theod., Kowwviay yap viod tiv viobecliav éxadrece. This of 
itself is the proof that God will establish them to the end, 
Sonship involves a claim to privileges (cf. Rom, vii. 17; Gal. 
iii. 7). To establish them is, therefore, a matter of faithful- 
ness on the part of God. The mention of adoption is also, 
indirectly, a rebuke. Men who have been called to partici- 
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pate in Christ’s sonship at variance with one another! The 
Apostle is preparing, as his manner is, for what is to come. 
Meyer and, apparently, Chrysostom, think xowwvia refers to 
participation in the glory of Christ’s kingdom. The view is 
tenable only on the supposition that St. Paul uses the word 
vids in this Epistle, not in an ontological meaning, but simply 
as an official designation. To a Jew of the time of Christ the 
name “Son of God” seems certainly to have been synonymous 
with Messiah and King of Israel, not conveying necessarily 
the notion that Messiah would be a Divine person! (ef. Orig., 
ce. Cels. I. 49). So in John i.49; Matt. xxvi. 63; and the 
most probable meaning of Acts ix. 20, is that Paul preached 
immediately after his conversion, that Jesus (Incody is the 
better reading) was the Son of God, meaning the Christ, which 
is the name used in ver. 22. Admitting, however, all this, it 
is equally certain that in our Epistle uvéos is not a merely 
official designation. We find in it and in other Epistles of 
the same group, the doctrine of the Son’s pre-existence and 
ontological relation to the Father. Cf. vii. 6; xv. 47; Rom. 
vill. 82; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; not to adduce other passages more 
or less fairly capable of being otherwise explained, as 1 Thess. 
Llnedales 

1 Some have held that the designation ‘‘ Son of God” implied, not indeed in 
itself, but in reference to Messiah, a higher nature than human. 
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THE FACTIONS IN THE CHURCH. 
(i. 10-iv. 21). 


Curysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Ambrosiaster, Calvin, 
and Alford, maintain that the Apostle does not mean to allege 
that the Church of Corinth was divided into parties called 
after the names of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, Christ, but that he 
borrows these names in order to show, by a kind of hyperbole, 
the unreasonableness of faction. Chrysostom considers this 
proved by iv.6. Certainly we have no ground for supposing 
with Hichhorn, Milman (History of Christianity, bk. u. chap. 
3), Lewin, etc., that four separate communities had sprung 
up in Corinth. There was no schism in the ecclesiastical 
meaning of the word. But the course of the Apostle’s 
argument disproves Chrysostom’s inference. The Apostle 
endeavours to put an end to party spirit in the Church by 
explaining the real nature of the Christian ministry and the 
relation of all ministers to Christ; which shows that the dis- 
sensions in Corinth had direct reference to Christ and the 
teachers. We have also the testimony of Clement of Rome, 
whose Epistle to the same Church was written before the end 
of the first century :—“’Em’ adnOeias rvevwatixas éméorteiev 
[se. St. Paul] duty wept éavtod te cal Knba te cat Arodra, 
dua TO «Kal Tote TpocKrlces wuads TeTojoPat 
mpooeKrlOnte yap atroaTorols juewapTupnuévors Kai avdpl 
Sedoxyacpévm tap’ adtois.” Ad Cor. A7. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the view of Hofmann, that the 
Apostle is speaking of personal predilections for this or that 
teacher ; for Cephas, because he had been intimately connected 


with the founding of Christianity; for Paul, as founder of 
ll 
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the Corinthian Church ; for Apollos, on the score of learning 
and eloquence. ‘This theory does not assign to the genitives 
Tlatrov, ArodrAo, Kydd, their full force. “I belong to 
Paul,” or “I am Paul’s man,” must mean more than admira- 
tion and personal preference. It must mean that the Apostle 
was represented as the leader of a party, the projector of 
distinctive ideas. Besides, those who claimed to be Christ’s 
cannot be supposed to have only a predilection for Christ. 

We are happily not called upon at present to follow the 
subtle windings of the Tiibingen theory. Whatever opinion 
we may form of its general correctness, it is enough for our 
purpose that at least the dissensions in Corinth do not justify 
the inference that the Church in the Apostolic age was divided 
into two hostile and irreconcilable camps, ranged under the 
active leadership of Apostles. For, first, the Apostle does not 
in this division of the Epistle address himself to the task of 
refuting fundamental errors, but censures party spirit as in- 
consistent with the nature of Christianity. Ingenious attempts 
have been made to assign to each party its share of error, but 
with very partial success. It is difficult to believe that the 
Apostle would have abstained from direct refutation of funda- 
mental errors, if such were at the time making havoc of the 
Church. In fact, no attentive reader can fail to observe the 
contrast between the affection that breathes in the first 
chapters of this Epistle, and the astonished indignation with 
which the Epistle to the Galatians begins, or the irony of his 
rebuke of the Corinthian laxity in discipline. Second—if an 
internecine war ravaged the Church in the first century, not 
to mention that traces of it would be discernible in the Epistle 
of Barnabas, Hegesippus could not allege, unless he were 
saying what he knew to be false—and Baur’s attempt to dis- 
credit him as an honest, however uncritical, witness for facts 
has completely failed—that the Corinthian Church remained 
during the Apostolic age “a pure and uncorrupted virgin,” 
and continued orthodox down to the episcopate of Primus. 
(Euseb., Hist. Eccles. iii. 82; cf. ibid. iv. 22). Nor could 
he, in speaking of a Church founded by St. Paul, mean that 
the Church was at peace in the sense of being entirely under 
Judaistic influence. His testimony, moreover, is confirmed by 
that of Clement of Rome, who says that, when he was writing 
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(probably before 97 a.p.), their early dissensions had ceased.} 
Besides, if the factions of the Apostle’s time had passed away 
before the end of the first century, more inferences than one 
follow. Baur’s theory that the reconciliation was effected in 
the second century, vanishes; the factions cannot have divided 
on vital questions; and their pacification cannot be ascribed 
to any other cause than St. Paul’s two Epistles—in which, 
however, fatal errors as to Judaism are not formally refuted. 
Still it can hardly be doubted that these dissensions repre- 
sented, in their broad outlines, the difference between Jewish 
and Gentile views. So far Baur is correct. Indeed the sug- 
gestion was long ago made in Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice. 
The extreme views would be, on the side of Judaism, that, 
though Jesus was Messiah, the laws of Moses were not 
abrogated, and Gentiles, in order to become Christians, must 
first become Jews through circumcision; on the side of 
Hellenism, that Christianity was the best moral theory. An 
Ebionite would regard the work accomplished by Jesus of 
Nazareth as a revival of Mosaism and the world-wide expansion 
of a Divine institution hitherto restricted to one race. A Greek 
true to the spirit of the age would see in it the revelation 
of a Divine life. He would accept it because it satisfied the 
individualism, which had by this time stifled the old Greek 
idea of the 7roAzs no less in the teaching of the Academy than 
in that of Zeno or of Epicurus. In fact itis not difficult to 
trace even in Apostolic times the germs of Gnosticism. We 
know from Acts xviii. 24 that Apollos was a learned man 
(avip Aoytos) of Alexandria, But an educated man, a Jew, 
brought up in Alexandria, especially one who fought his way 
unaided to the threshold of the faith, must, in that age, have 
been a disciple of Philo; and we may regard it as, to say the 
very least, extremely probable that Apollos had adopted, before 
his conversion, that combination of Judaism and Platonism 
which was designed to harmonize the Hebrew religion with 
Greek culture and philosophy. Add to this that, as Alexandria 
witnessed the attempt to fuse Jewish and Greek conceptions 
in a religious philosophy, a similar tendency, but starting from 


1 Gebhardt (Prolegg. in Clem. Ad Cor., § 6), infers that the controversies 
in the Apostolic Churches had been allayed when St. Paul was writing to the 
Philippians, A.v, 63. 
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an opposite direction, was at work in Greece to transform 
philosophy into a religion. The tenets of the Paulinists, 
again, must have borne some resemblance to the Apostle’s 
doctrines of redemption, justification, faith, no doubt more or 
less ignorantly caricatured. As to the party that called itself 
after the name of Christ, Chrysostom thinks they were the 
enemies of all party spirit, the loyal followers of Christ and, 
as such, commended by the Apostle. To the same effect 
Augustine (Serm. ad Pop. 76), Ambrosiaster, and even Meyer, 
though he admits that, in proudly standing aloof from party, 
they had themselves become a party. But it is evident 
from 2 Cor. x. 7 that some in Corinth claimed to hold a 
peculiar relation to Christ, and the Apostle maintains that he 
belongs to Christ as they also do. Neander suggests that 
they may have had in their possession a collection of Christ’s 
sayings. But all the others would have readily acknowledged 
the authority of those sayings. Perhaps their factious spirit 
showed itself, not in their accepting Christ, but in the 
rejection of Christ’s Apostles. That such a thing was possible, 
we know from the fact that the Nazarene Christians would 
not read St. Paul’s Epistles in their Church assemblies. Men 
that despise the partial manifestation of Christ which is given 
through a Paul or an Apollos may be quite as sectarian in 
spirit as those who fight for a part as if it were the whole.’ 
What their peculiar doctrines were, it is useless to conjecture. 
They may have been mystics; they may have been rationalists. 
Every man will judge for himself what it is likely those who 
reject Apostolic teaching will have left. 

But are not these differences, it may be asked, fatal to a 
common Christianity ? Decidedly not. The only article of a 
standing or a falling Church, and the only confessional badge 
of a Christian, when St. Paul wrote this Epistle, was the 
answer to the question, “ Believest thou that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God?” Baur’s error was not so much that 
he exaggerated the differences of intellectual beliefs in the 


1 Chrysostom’s view is sometimes incorrectly stated, by Beza for instance, as 
if he considered the words ‘I of Christ,’”’ to be St. Paul’s declaration concerning 
himself. 

2 The late Dr. Duncan of Edinburgh said that certain good people, *‘ to protest 
against sects, made another.” (Colloquia Peripatetica.) 
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Apostolic age, as that he estimated the meaning and effects of 
such differences by the narrow standard of a subsequent time. 


The Apostle’s discussion of questions bearing on the factions 
extends from i. 10 to iv. 21. After a brief statement of the 
case, he argues against party spirit on these four general 
grounds: the relation of Christianity to Christ (i. 13-11. 5), 
to the Holy Spirit (ii. 6-iii. 4), to God (iii. 5-20), and to the 
believer (iii. 21-23). Remarks of a more personal nature 
conclude this Division of the Epistle (iv. 1-21). 


A. STatement or THE Case. 
(i. 10-12). 


The factions have arisen from undue subservience to human 
teachers. 

V. 10. apaxanra, “I exhort,” the only meaning in classic 
Greek and the usual meaning in the New Testament, where, 
however, it signifies also, (1) “ to beseech,” as in Plutarch and 
Epictetus ; in this sense the older writers use it only of prayer ; 
(2) “to comfort,” which meaning is very rare before the LXX. 

8é, transitional. The usage is frequent after a preface, as 
here. Cf. Thuc., III. 61, § 2, Poppo’s note. 

aderdot. “ Latet in hoc etiam verbo argumentum” (Beza). 
Cf. Acts vii. 26. 

Sud. The class. word would be wpdés. But da means “ by 
making mention of.” In the previous verses the Apostle has 
nine times named Jesus Christ. Similarly in Rom. xii. 1 he 
exhorts his readers 8a Tov oixteppov, which he has enumerated 
in xi. 22-36 (cf. Rom. xv. 30; 2 Cor. x. 1). He is preparing 
for what is to follow by reverting to the fundamental Christian 
position of union with Christ. If the Corinthians had under- 
stood the doctrine of the mystical union, they would not have 
set a Paul or an Apollos on a level with the Lord Jesus. 

wa. For this construction with wapaxano, cf. Mark v. 10; 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; and dws in Matt. viii, 34. It marks the 
transition in the usage of iva from the notion of purpose to 
that of the object of the verb, the clause introduced with iva 
expressing the contents of the exhortation. That iva is not 
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used with wapaxad® in class. Greek is enough to disprove 
Fritzsche and Meyer’s doctrine that wa in the New Testament 
invariably expresses purpose. (Cf. Winer, Gr. § xliv., and 
Moulton’s note; Buttmann, N.S. p. 204; Jelf, Gr. § 803. 3.) 

TO avTO ~~ « . «6yvaun. The exhortation has reference 
to the two gifts of the Spirit in which these Greek Christians 
had been eminent, discernment and utterance. The Apostle 
charges them with abusing these spiritual gifts to the destruc- 
tion of Christian peace. Their strife of words was an abuse 
of the gift of utterance. But it sprang from a more inward 
dissension ; for the gift of discernment was degenerating into 
a barren intellectualism, void of heart. Let them above all, 
then, seek the deeper union of moral disposition (vods). This 
will give a new character to their discernment of truth 
(yv@ous), and from this, again, will result unity in judgment 
(yvépun). — Novs is related to yv@ous as youn is to Noyos. 

oxicuata, dissensions,” as in John vu. 43, and nearly 
synonymous with dvyooracia, except that the latter term 
implies that the dissension has given rise to actual division 
and created “factions.” Ustius’ paraphrase of cyioparta, 
“ sectee intra ecclesiam,” is too comprehensive. The Apostle 
purposely refrains from using the strongest term that might 
have been employed. Much less does oxicua in the New 
Testament denote “schism” in the ecclesiastical sense, or 
“congregationis separatio” (Aug., Adv. Crescon. II. 7), the 
peptouos of Ignat. (Philad. 2). The Corinthians met in one 
place (cf. xi. 18; xiv. 23). Neither does oyicwa denote 
difference of doctrine. (Cf. Theod. on xi. 18, cyicuata ov 
Soymatica Néyel, GAG TA THS Hirapyias.) 

Are 6€. The dé adds somewhat to the idea: “ but rather.” 
(Cf. Thuc. iv. 86, ov« emi Kax@, é7’ €hevOépwoe: OE THV “EXA7H- 
vov.) This furnishes a clue to the meaning of what follows. 

katnptioméevot. Kataptifew (from aptios, “ well-fitted ;” 
the cata strengthening the notion, as in cataxo7Tw) means 
either (1) “to restore,” whether materially, “to repair,” e.g. 
dictva, Matt. iv. 21, or ethically, ‘‘to restore into the right 
way,” as in Gal. vi. 1; or (2) “ tocomplete,” “ make perfect,” 
as in Luke vi. 40. The former meaning is here adopted by 
Neander, De Wette, etc.: “that ye be reconciled to one 
another,” “that the status quo ante be restored.” The Vulg., 
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on the other hand, has perfecti. It is better to combine both 
meanings. The word carries on the metaphor that lies in 
oxicuwata, and means the repairing of arent. But their dis- 
sensions were beginning to tell injuriously on their spiritual 
condition. There were not only cyicwata in the Church, 
but personal vorepyyara. “Let them, therefore, be fully 
equipped in grace, that so they may be reconciled to one 
another.” ‘Theophyl. excellently : téNevou év maou mpaypacw 
Opovoodvres. Olshausen truly observes “that the Apostle is 
not speaking about absolute perfection, but perfection in their 
unity, which can co-exist with a low degree of development, 
inasmuch as it only requires humble hearts.” It is, in fact, the 
Old Test. idea of perfection, that is, sincerity. The change 
in point of view after the Apostle’s time is well illustrated 
by Ignatius’ explanation—if it be not an interpolation, év 
fia UToTayH KaTnpTicpévol, ToTagTCOmEevoL TH eTLTKOT@ Kal 
T® TpecRutepio. 

vot. The class. forms vod, vé, do aot occur in the New 
Test. So pod is late for po. 

vot... yvwun. The distinction drawn by some of the 
best expositors between vods and yvwun is that between the 
theoretical and practical reason. So Chrys., Calvin, Estius, 
etc. The author of the Sixth Book of the Nicomachwan 
Ethics says, 6 vods tav éoxdtwy em’ dudotepa, that is, it in- 
cludes the practical as well as the theoretical reason. It 
apprehends the object to be desired, the thing to be done. 
So in Rom. vii. 23 vods means, not only the faculty that dis- 
tinguishes between true and false, but also the moral judgment, 
which distinguishes what is good and right from what is 
evil and wrong (cf. Eph. iv. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 8), 
Again, yv@un also has a theoretical no less than a practical 
side. Ivéun rAaBciv rods vowouvs means to understand the 
laws theoretically ; but in vii. 25, 40, youn denotes a prac- 
tical decision. In the Lexicons almost precisely the same 
significations are given under vods and yvwun. But the words 
differin point of view. Nods regards the thing from the side 
of the subject; yvoun from the side of the object. Though 
both are derived from the same root yvw (cf. Curtius, Grundz. 
p- 178), yet voetv means, on the whole, “to think” and yravae 
“tolearn.” Hence voids is way of thinking, yroun an opinion, 
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the result of such operation of mind (ef. Lidd. and Scott). 
The Apostle wishes the Corinthians to preserve the high 
spiritual level of thought and feeling, which heathenism had 
lost and Christianity has restored, to judge questions from 
the same Christian standpoint, and on the basis of the same 
principles. This unity in moral attitude would strengthen and 
purify their discernment (yv@ous). But he would have them 
endeavour to arrive also at a common belief, which they could 
embody in one form of words, as their manifesto before the 
world. Such a yvéun would be the best form of utterance. 

V. 11. éd7\d6@n, “it was made clear;” much stronger 
than “it was told me” (cf. 11.13). The word implies that 
the Apostle was reluctant to believe the reports which had 
come to his ears. When Chloe’s people, among whom was 
Stephanas, one of the Apostle’s best converts in Achaia (cf. 
xvi. 15), confirmed their truth, the thing was undeniable. 

tav Xdons. Of. Rom. xvi. 10, ray ApsotoBovrAov. Hence 
we may suppose they were Chloe’s slaves, who had come to 
Ephesus on her affairs. They may have been Stephanas, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus (cf. xvi. 17). From vi. 1 we know 
that the Corinthian Church as such sent to ask the Apostle 
for directions in certain cases of conscience. We gather from 
the present verse that no mention was made in that letter 
of the more grave charges, which had reached his ears from 
another source (cf. v. 1). 

épvdes. Their dissensions had found a tongue. Cf. Soph., 
Cid. Col. 1284, otaces, épis, payat. "Epis is avtiioyia 
(Plat., Rep. V. p. 454). From the extreme of gainsaying the 
Apostle wishes to draw them to the opposite extreme of saying 
the same thing. Their spiritual union ought to have issued in 
a common utterance. The form épides is class. and occurs only 
here in the New Test. The late form pes occurs in Tit. 
ili. 9, unless we read épuyv. 

V. 12. réyw Sé tovTo, “ what I mean is this” (cf. xiv. 
15). This signification of Xéyw is frequent in class. Greek 
(cf. Plat., Rep. I. p.338, capéorepov ei ti Néyets). The todo 
in such phrases usually refers to what is to follow, unless it is 
followed by a final clause, as in vii. 35 (cf. Gal. iii. 17). 

éxaotos, emphatic. Party-spirit had infected the whole 
Church. The form of expression is incorrect for 6t¢ mavtes 
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AéeyeTe, 6 pev, eyo eiul Iavnov, 6 Sé, eyo Atrorro, 6 8é, eyo 
Knd4, 6 &é, éy® Xpiotod. But the words as they stand really 
express the Apostle’s meaning more accurately. By inserting 
the 6é in what each party said, he sets forth more vividly the 
opposition between one and another (cf. Acts i. 6). 

elt ITavdov, “Iam Paul’s.” The rendering in Cranmer’s 
Bible is good: “TI hold of Paul.” It is unnecessary to supply 
fépovs, and incorrect to supply, as Kypke, wera. Cf. Dem., 
Phil. IIL. p. 125, joav tivés dv Pirirrov kai trav brnpes 
TOUVTES Exeiv@, TLVes 6é TOD BeATioTOV, Where the participial 
clause expresses what more is implied in the genit. than in 
pera. 

AmoArws (short for AzoAXwvios) is an instance of a Jew 
taking a Greek name, a fashion then prevalent in Asia and 
Egypt among those that wished to shine as learned men. (Cf. 
Hwald, History of Israel, Eng. Tr., V. p. 269. On Apollos, cf. 
Acts xvii. 24—xix. 1.) He came to Corinth after the Apostle 
(cf. iii. 6). Both were fast friends (cf. xvi. 12). Apollos was in 
Hphesus when St. Paul wrote this Epistle. But he does not 
join the Apostle, as Sosthenes does, in saluting the Church. 
This may have been intentional and prompted by the same 
displeasure at their having used his name to rend the Church 
and disparage Paul, which made him reluctant to visit Corinth 
notwithstanding the Apostle’s generous confidence as to the 
result. After this Apollos is mentioned only in Tit. i, 18 
(cf. Introd.). 

Kn¢as, Aramaic for ITétpos (cf. John i, 42). Wordsworth 
(on Gal. ii. 11) suggests ‘‘ that the Judaizers fondly cleaved 
to his Jewish name even [? especially] in a city of Greece.” 
But this is doubtful. (Cf. note on xv. 5.) 

Xpistrov. Griitz proposes to read Xpijacrov, Chrestus, as the 
name of a teacher like Apollos. The passage cited in support 
of the conjecture are the well-known words in Suetonius 
(Olaud. 25): “ Judeeos, impulsore Chresto, . . tumultuantes 
Roma expulit.” But it is uncertain that Chrestus is not 
a mis-spelling for “Christus” in a document of the time of 
Claudius, which we may suppose Suetonius to be quoting. 
(Cf. Cruttwell, History of Roman Literature, p. 387.) 
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B. First Argument AGAINST THE FctTIONS. 
(i. 13-11. 5). 


The Gospel is primarily and essentially the proclamation of 
salvation through Christ. The whole argument is included, 
in the form of questions, in ver. 13. Christ is the crucified 
Saviour; it is into the name of Christ we are baptized, and 
baptism brings us through faith into union with Christ. From 
ver. 14 to ver. 16 is a personal digression. From ver. 17 to 
ii. 5 the Apostle proves that the Gospel is primarily the pro- 
clamation of salvation through Christ; first, from the nature 
of the message (i. 17-25); second, from the character of the 
Church (i. 26-31); third, from the power of the ministry 
(ii. 1-5). 

V. 13. pepépictas 6 Xptotos; Lachm., Stanley, Meyer, 
Westc. and Hort, consider the clause to be a statement: 
“Christ has been divided by your dissensions.”? Theod. 
mentions this view. But we should then be sacrificing the 
contrasts which the Apostle’s questions bring into prominence. 
“Has Christ, who is the Head of the whole Church, been 
divided, so as to become leader only of a faction? Or was 
Paul, who is but part of the Church, crucified for you so as to 
become its Head?”? They must accept the one or the other 
alternative. Men who profess to be exclusively Paulinists do 
so either because they choose whatever of Christ is manifested 
in Paul, and reject what Christ reveals of Himself in Peter, 
thus dividing Christ, or because they take Paul, not for a par- 
tial and imperfect manifestation of Christ, but for the Christ 
Himself, thus ascribing to Paul the redemptive work of the 
cross. If the clause were a statement, the Apostle would have 
said, “ Christs have been multiplied.” 

6 Xpiotos. The art. often, not always, turns the proper 
name into an appellative (cf. Bleek on Heb. v. 5; but not so in 
Heb. vi. 1). In the same way Aristotle indicates the Socrates 
of Plato’s Dialogues as 6 &., but does not use the art. in 
speaking of the real Socrates (cf. Hth. Nic. VI. xii. 5). The 
Apostle is here speaking—to use De Wette’s epithet—of 
“the historico-ideal”’? Christ. ‘‘ Has He who is the Christ of 
God been divided ? ” 
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éotavp®6n. His crucifixion it was that constituted Christ 
Head of the Church. The unity of the Church rests on 
redemption. Consequently believers are baptized into the 
name of Christ, that is, into union with Christ. What they 
are through the cross of Christ potentially, that they are 
actually through baptism. The two are here named together, 
and these two only, because baptism is to the believer what 
the cross was to Christ. The one made Christ the Head of 
the Church ; the other makes the believer a member of Christ’s 
mystical body. To baptize, therefore, into the name of Paul 
would be a confession in act that Paul was the source of our 
spiritual life through a redemptive death. Hxpositors detect 
in the reference to baptism a censure of one or another of 
the parties in the Corinthian Church. Heinrici, for instance, 
thinks the Apostle refers to the Apollos-party. But all such 
conjectures miss the real purpose of the words, which is to 
show that all party-spirit is disloyalty to Christ as He is re- 
presented in the two great corresponding facts, Christ’s death 
and the believer’s baptism. 

irép tyov, “for you”; literally, “for your good,” the 
original meaning of b7ép being that of bending over a person 
to protect him. But as we know from other passages that 
St. Paul believed the death of Christ to be an expiation for 
sin, darép tay must have meant more to the Apostle’s mind 
than merely “for your benefit,” though the words do not 
express more. 

eis TO dvowa, as an acknowledgment of Christ’s authority 
as Head of the Church. 

éBarricOnte, a pass. aor. in a reflexive sense: “ye had 
yourselves baptized ” (cf. note on vi. 11). 

V. 14. 6 éBdrtica. The opt. in oblique narration 
very rarely occurs in the N. Test., except in St. Luke’s Gospel 
and the Book of Acts (cf. Buttmann, N.S. p. 186). 

Kpiorov. Orispus was the ruler of the synagogue, who 
believed in the Lord with all his house, when he heard St. 
Paul preach during his first visit to Corinth (cf, Acts xviii. 8). 
He may have been a Jew who adopted a Roman name (ef. 
Lucius, Rom. xvi. 21). Or he may have been a descendant 
of the Roman settlers of Julius Casar. If so, he was a prose- 
lyte of righteousness, of whom there were many among 
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the Romans (cf. Dio Cass, xxxvii. 17, éots Kat mapa Tots 
“Pwpaiots To yévos TODTO). 

Tdiov, the Greek form of Caius, so that he was probably one 
of the Roman settlers, like Tertius, with whom he is named in 
Rom. xvi. 22. He was the Apostle’s host during his second 
visit to Corinth, and the Church met in his house (cf. Rom. 
xvi. 23). Aquila, with whom St. Paul lodged during his 
first visit, had now left Corinth and, after a brief sojourn in 
Ephesus, returned to Rome. Another Gaius, of Derbe, was 
now with the Apostle in Ephesus (cf. Acts xix. 29; xx. 4). 

V. 15. ta depends on evyapiotd. “My purpose in 
declaring my thankfulness to God for providentially giving 
me hardly any occasion to baptize with my own hands is to 
deprive you of every pretext for alleging that ye were baptized 
in my name.” 

éBarricOnre is the reading of NABC. D has é8armuoa, 
a reading that appears to have originated in misconception 
of the Apostle’s meaning. But his fear was not that the 
Corinthians would ascribe to him a wrong motive, but that 
they would misapprehend the real meaning of baptism. The 
difficulty is to understand how any member of the Church 
could have supposed that he had been baptized into the name 
of Paul. And, if such a supposition were possible, how did 
the Apostle’s omission to baptize with his own hands remove 
all pretext for it? Christ did not Himself baptize; yet 
believers are baptized into His name. Riickert thinks the 
Apostle’s argument flimsy. The solution must be sought in 
the import of baptism. If baptism means no more than the 
registration of a person in an external society, the Apostle 
could not attach importance to the boast of some that they had 
been baptized into his name. He would have treated it with 
silent contempt. But if baptism is the divinely instituted 
means whereby a believer is brought into the mystical body of 
Christ, then to boast of having been baptized into Paul’s name 
would be tantamount to a confession of Paul as Head of the 
mystical body which is the Church. How would the Apostle 
have acted, if he had wished to be the founder of a new form of 
Christianity ? Christ’s headship rested on an expiatory death. 
Paul had nothing of this kind on which he might erect his 
Church. He would have been driven to the universal expe- 
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dient of all founders of societies. He would have established an 
external rite of initiation, such as baptism. But he did not do 
so. He rarely baptized at all. Baptizing was not part of his 
special commission, which actually differs from the commission 
given to the other Apostles in not containing any mertion of 
baptizing (compare Acts ix. 15 with Matt. xxvii.19). The 
Apostle now thanks God for the omission. He seems to him- 
self to understand at last what the omission meant. He was 
commissioned by Christ Himself to inaugurate a second epoch 
in the history of Christianity. In this respect no other Apostle 
came so near the position occupied by the Divine Founder of 
the Church. Many would be tempted to regard him as the 
real founder, and glory in having been baptized into his name. 
For this reason, he now sees, baptizing was omitted from his 
apostolical commission. He was at liberty to administer the 
rite, as Ananias had done and any brother might do. But 
the circumstances of his life were so arranged that even this 
was for the most part denied him. No outward initiation of 
converts entered into the conception of his ministry. Nothing 
shows more clearly the peculiar greatness of St. Paul’s work, 
or brings out more conspicuously the complete sincerity of his 
devotedness to Jesus Christ. | 

V. 16, The 8€ introduces a limitation or correction of the 
previous statement (cf. note on ii 6; Hartung, Partikell. 
i168; Jelf, Gr. § 767, 3. e). 

Yredava. Stephanas is short for Stephanophorus, as 
EHpaphras for Epaphroditus. 

otxov, “ household,’ synonymous with oix/a, xvi. 15. In 
Acts vii. 10 ot«os includes even the slaves of the palace. 

V.17. The former part of the verse must be connected 
with the verses that immediately precede. His reason for not 
baptizing was that his special work was to evangelize. Ov 
does not here mean “not only ;” it means “ not” (cf. Winer, 
Gr. § LV. 8 ; Buttmann, N.S., p. 306). 

améoteiXe, “sent as an agent.” Erasmus well renders 
dmooréxrw by lego cum mandatis. 

evayyeriGeoOar is infin. of purpose, the usual construction 
after verbs of directing. 


The Apostle now proceeds to his arguments. 
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(1) That the Gospel is primarily the proclamation of a salva- 
tion through Christ is proved from the nature of the message. 


(i. 17-25). 


V.1%7. The latter part of the verse is grammatically con- 
nected with the former half, but logically introduces a new 
thought, that the Gospel is, not primarily a philosophy, but a 
message. The notion of evayyedifecPat is carried on in the 
word Aoyos. It expresses the distinctive character of the 
Gospel, as indeed Christ arrogated to Himself the fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s words, éypuce pe evayyedicac0ar mTwyois (Luke 
iv. 18). 

ov« €v copia doyov. The negative particle is ov, not pm, 
though the infin. evayyerfec@ar is to be supplied, because 
the words €v codia doyou are virtually opposed to another 
clause not expressed, such as add’ év pwpia Tod Knpvypatos. 
Cf. Thuc. I. 85, where od Adyw Siaipetas is opposed, in a 
similar way, to a clause to be mentally supplied, such as add’ 
Epy® Tpos avtas TapacKevactéov. * Wisdom of word” can- 
not mean merely rhetoric (Theod., Theophyl.), as if it were 
synonymous with co¢éa Tod réyewv, for it is opposed to pwpia 
(ver. 18) and pwpia tod Knpiypatos (ver. 21). Neither can it 
denote a heathen system of philosophy ; for it is joined with 
evayyenifec@ar. It must, therefore, mean a Christian philo- 
sophy, a system, that is, of theological speculation raised on 
the basis of a revelation, as opposed to the simple declaration 
of a fact. 

xevwby, “emptied” (cf. xv. 14; Rom.iv.14). The force of 
xevos in this connection may be conveyed by the words 
“empty of content, unreal, not having objective existence, 
consisting only of opinions, sentiments, speculation.” The 
cross of Christ is a real cause in the moral order of things. To 
substitute a system of notions, however true and ennobling, 
for the fact of Christ’s death, is like confounding the theory of 
gravitation with gravitation itself. 

V. 18. That to regard the Gospel as a mere philosophy 
deprives it of its cosmical power is proved from the condition 
of those that perish and of those that are being saved. For the 
moral state of those that perish effectually prevents them from 
seeing the greatness and understanding the truth of this 
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Divine philosophy. It must, therefore, manifest its power to 
save before it can be recognized asthe wisdom of God. Again, 
those that are saved know in their own experience that the 
G »spel wields a Divine power and that salvation is, not a theory 
only, but an operation of God. 

6 NoYes TOD oTavpov, synonymous with edayyéduov (cf. Eph. 
1.13). Szavpod is objective genit. (cf. 2 Cor. v.19; 1 Johni. 1). 

aro\dupévors and cwfouévors are not precisely ethical 
datives (“in the opinion of’), but datives of respect (“in its 
bearing on them ”). They easily pass into the ethical mean- 
ing. The Gospel becomes folly in the eyes of those whom it 
does not save. This explains the fact that some men are even 
now in a condition that prevents them from seeing the 
wisdom of the Gospel, while others are now in a condition to 
acknowledge it. As Chrysostom observes, those that perish 
are like sick folk to whom healthy food is distasteful, or 
madmen who abuse their best friends. Meyer thinks the 
present is here used for the future to express certainty. 
Winer doubts that it is ever so used; but ef. Bernhardy, 
W. S. p. 371. The objection to Meyer’s view is that the 
certainty of perdition or salvation is not relevant to the 
Apostle’s argument. The perdition and the salvation here 
meant are undoubtedly eternal death and eternal life. (Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19, bv TO TéXNOS Are deta.) 

V. 19. The substitution of a Divine power for human 
speculation is in accordance with the purpose of God declared 
through the prophet, that God would at some future time 
destroy the wisdom of the wise. The time is come. 

aToXxo ... aberjow. The words are cited from the 
LXX., Isa, xxix. 14, except that the Apostle has a@erjow for 
Kptwo. Kautzsch suggests that he wrote d@er)cow from a 
reminiscence of Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 10. The passage in Isaiah 
has reference to the spiritual blindness and obduracy of Israel, 
which the prophet traces back to the sovereignty of the 
Most High. The circumstances differ. But the application 
of the words to the impotency of human wisdom is justifiable. 
The principle of God’s action is the same in both cases, that 
spiritual blindness should be punished with spiritual blindness, 
On the distinction between codia and ovveors cf. Harless on 
Hph. i. 8; Ellicott on Col.i.9. But it must not be here 
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pressed as the citation is an instance of the parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry. 

V. 20. The prophecy is fulfilled. The world’s philosophy 
is dying. God has through the Gospel turned it into folly. 
Most expositors, from Clem. Alex. (Strom. I. p. 370 Potter) 
and Chrys. to De Wette and Meyer, see in the Apostle’s three 
questions an allusion to Jewish and Greek philosophy. De 
Wette and others, after Vitringa on Isa. xxxiii. 18, think the 
first question includes the other two, of which the former 
refers to Jewish, the latter to Greek speculations; and 
Riickert and Hofmann do not succeed in their attempts to 
throw discredit on the distinction. The name ypapmatevs 
was unknown in class. Greek, except as the designation 
of the clerk of the Ecclesia. But in the New Test. the 
“ scribes” are the Sopherim, the interpreters of the Law and 
teachers of Rabbinical wisdom ; mostly Pharisees and identical 
probably with the voyodiacKadoi (cf. Luke xxii, 2). But 
auvtntnt7s would correctly describe a Greek philosopher. 
Indeed the word is resumed in ver. 22, “EAnves codiay 
fnrodow. It is not unlikely that the Apostle borrowed the 
name from the Jewish Cabbalists (cf. Baruch iii. 23; and 
Vitringa, De Synag. p. 670). But the expression is too wide 
to justify Brucker’s supposition that the Apostle is speaking 
only of the Cabbala or of the germs of Gnosticism (Hist. 
Orit. Philos. II. p. 708). ‘The word expresses precisely the 
difference between codos and girocodds, the latter the 
designation said to have been assumed by Pythagoras from 
a sense of unworthiness (Cic., Tusc. V. 3). But all through 
Greek literature cod/a has a tinge of arrogance from which 
dirocodia is free (cf. Plat., Phedr. p. 278 D; Sympos. p. 
903 C.; Plut., De Plac. Philos. I.). There is perhaps a touch 
of irony in the Apostle’s question, “ Where is there a wise 
man?” Compare Rom. i. 22, pdcxoytes eivat cool, with the 
common phrase of ¢doxovtes elvas gidocogot. When the 
Apostle wrote, Greek speculation was decaying. 1 To find the 


1 T append a few references to modern books: Tenneman, Manual, Eng. Trans. 
p. 149; Archer Butler, Lectures, Vol. II. p. 365; Schwegler, History of Philo- 
sophy, Stirling’s Trans., p. 143; Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, Eng. Trans., 
Vol. I. § 62; Caird, Philosophy of Kant, p. 21; Zeller, Phil. der Griechen, 
Th. Ill. Abth. 2. 
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teachers of the age, we must turn to the school of Alexandria. 
But Philo’s eclecticism is the best proof possible of the ex- 
haustion of Jewish and of Hellenic thought, inasmuch as it 
gives expression to the universal yearning for a revelation of 
God through the Logos. 

The Apostle’s words are so like Isa, xxxiii. 18 that we 
must, with Vitringa, suppose them to be borrowed from that 
passage. If the prophet is asking in triumph, when Ashur 
has been dashed to pieces, where the men now are that have 
been appointed by Sennacherib to value the tribute to be 
raised, to weigh the gold and silver, and to make a recog- 
nizance of the city to be besieged (so Delitzsch and Cheyne 
explain the words), then we can have no difficulty in acknow- 
ledging that the prophet’s language suggested to the Apostle 
the structure of his threefold question, and gave it a half- 
concealed tone of triumph. 

mov; Of. xu. 17; Luke viii.25; Baruchiii. 16; and Soph., 
Gd. Tyr. 390, rod od pavris ef cadys ; 

Tov ai@vos TovTOV, rightly joined to codos and ypauparevs 
as wellas to cunrn77s. The Jews were éx tod Kocpov no less 
than the heathen (cf. John viii. 23). It is true the Mosaic 
dispensation is contrasted with the «écpos (cf. Eph. ii. 12). 
But that only makes Christ’s denunciation of the Jews the 
more crushing. 

ai@vos (perhaps from dw, “to breathe,’ though Curtius, 
Grundz. p. 388, reverts to Aristotle’s derivation, awd Tod det 
elvat, and compares aidvos, émnetavds, ovum, wtas). The words 
6 aiwv ovros has sometimes in the New Test. a merely chro- 
nological meaning, denoting, in accordance with the notions 
of the later Judaism, the time up to the (second) coming of 
Christ, when 6 ai@v pédXov begins (cf. espec. Tit. ii. 12). To 
this is sometimes added a moral idea; ‘this world” being 
that system of things which is alienated from God, “the 
world to come” being synonymous with “the kingdom of 
heaven,” that order of things which centres in the revelation 
of God in Christ (cf. ii. 6; Rom. xii. 2). But the notion of 
transitoriness is never quite absent from the words; alwv 
being used of the kingdom of Christ by way of contrast. 
This distinguishes 6 al@v odros from xdopos. In the New 
Test. the conception of a unity of principle in evil is brought 
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for the first time into prominence. The unifying power of the 
personality of Christ confers oneness on all spiritual powers 
(cf. Martensen, Dogm. § 96 ; Zezschwitz, Profungrdc. p. 23). 

éuepavev. Not only, to borrow Plato’s words (Apol. 9), is 
human wisdom in itself of little worth, but it was also turned 
into folly by an act of God (cf. Rom. i. 22). When God 
revealed a way of salvation through what human wisdom 
despised, human wisdom became foolishness. Celsus seems 
to allude to this verse when he taunts the Christians with 
regarding wisdom as an evil, folly as a good (cf. Orig., ¢. 
Cels. I. 9 and 18). 

V. 21. This verse states, not the reason why (Chrys., De 
Wette, etc.), but the way in which God turned the wisdom of 
the world into folly. He has accomplished through what the 
world regarded as folly what the world failed to do through its 
wisdom. For the end for which all things were made is to 
know God. Philosophy has not brought Him to light. But 
God has now made Himself known through a manifestation of 
mercy and power, that is in men’s salvation, and this salvation 
has been brought to pass through the cross of Christ, which 
is the xjpvyya of the Gospel. Origen (c. Cels, 1. 13) ex- 
plains the connection in a similar way. 

éy th codia tov Oeod. Three different explanations have 
been given of these words: 

(1) Macknight, Riickert, Alford render: “as part of the 
wise arrangement of God.” But év cannot mean “as part of,” 
which is a different notion from “in the form of” (i. 7). 
Besides, this interpretation introduces an irrelevant notion. 

(2) Heydenreich and Maier refer the wisdom of God to the 
revelation of God given in the Gospel. “God resolved to 
reveal Himself in Christ as a saviour because the world had 
failed to know God in Christ as God’s wisdom.” But the 
salvation which God has provided for men in Christ is itself 
the manifestation of God’s wisdom. 

(3) The great majority of expositors from Chrys. down 
think the Apostle speaks of the manifestations of God’s wis- 
dom in nature and providence, to which Clem. Al. (Strom. p. 
370 Potter), Meyer and De Wette add the revelation of God 
given in the Old Test. The objection is the seeming con- 
tradiction between the verse and Rom. i, 21, where it is said 
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that the Gentiles did know God (cf. Gal. iv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 5). 
But the contradiction is in the actual history of human thought. 
The mind of Socrates, for instance, oscillated between an ac- 
knowledgment of the popular deities of Greece and a belief in 
one God, 6 Tov 6Aov Kocpov cuvtatTtwv. Plato was a mono- 
theist ; yet he considered the myths concerning Zeus, Heré, 
and other gods a necessary part of education; and by identi- 
fying God with the idea of the good he imperilled the notion 
of the Divine personality.!. The Stoics were doubtingly pan- 
theists, The prevailing tone of Greek thought is an ex- 
pression of the utter helplessness of reason to find God—the 
feeling pensively couched in the doubting question of Aischy- 
lus (Agam. 155), Zeds, Gotus wor éotiv, or ironically in the 
words of Euripides (Bacch. 200), otdév codilopeba totct dat- 
poow. We must add, finally, that there is a great difference 
between knowing God externally and knowing Him with an 
inward assent of the soul to God’s revelation of Himself. 

Sua THs codpias, “through its (the world’s) wisdom”; not, 
as Bengel, “ through the wisdom of preaching.” 

evdoxnaerv, “resolved,” denoting not so much the mercy as 
the free and sovereign will of God (voluntas liberrima). Cf. 
Luke x. 21; Gal.i. 15. The notion is introduced to silence 
the despisers of the Gospel. Even if the Gospel were in itself 
ill adapted to reveal God to men, still, as its efficiency is evi- 
dent in fact, it must be ascribed, if not to God’s wisdom, at 
least to His will and power; and thisis enough. Evdoxéw does 
not occur before Polybius. Contrary to most verbs com- 
pounded with ¢d, it is formed from a verb, not a substantive 
(cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 266). 

Sia Tis pwpias Tod Knpvyparos, “through the folly of what 
is preached.” In 2 Tim. iv. 17 «jpvyua seems to be used 
in the sense of «puvEis, which does not occur in the New Test. 
In every other passage it means the message. The Greeks 
did not despise the act of proclaiming truth; they regarded 
as folly the doctrine preached, which is salvation through the 
cross, 

o@oat, that is, from dmwdela, from sin (Matt. i. 21) and 

1“Die bedeutendsten unter den nachsokratischen Philosophen folgten 


vielmehr der Richtung, welche schon Sokrates gewiihlt hatte, um den Poly- 
theismus mit dem Monotheismus zu versihnen.’’—Zeller, Vortriige, 1, 
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death, the wages of sin, through faith in Christ (Eph. ii. 8). 
Though the New Test. writers derived the conception of 
“salvation” from such passages as Joel ii, 32, which promise 
deliverance at the coming of Messiah, yet Christ had already 


given it an ethical application; and the ethical import of salva-_ 


tion is at the core of Pauline teaching. Without this his 
mission to any other men than the Jews would have been quite 
beside the mark. A glimmering of this peculiarly Christian 
conception of the word appears in the closing sentence of 
Plato’s Republic: Kat pas av cdcerev, dv TeLOopueBa avdT@, Kal 
tov ths AnOns motayov ev SiaBnooueOa Kal tHv uynv ov 
pravOnoopeba. 

The words “in the wisdom of God” are in antithesis to 
“the folly of what is preached,” and the words “through its 
wisdom ” to the words “them that believe.” The cross is 
the manifestation of God in the Gospel, corresponding to the 
works of nature and providence; while faith is the eye of the 
soul that corresponds to human wisdom. 

Vv. 22-24. Explanatory of ver. 21. The “world” con- 
sists of two very different classes of men, who endeavour to 
know God in two several manifestations of Him. The Jews 
find a revelation of God’s presence in a physical interruption 
of the course of nature; the Greeks seek Him in intellectual 
conceptions. Christianity accomplishes a supernatural work 
that surpasses all physical miracles, and by so doing proves 
itself the highest conception ever grasped by the mind of man. 

V. 22, Meyer makes évreud) . « . Qytovow the pro- 
tasis, and jets 66 «6. ww) Co Tavpwpévov the apodosis. For 
8é introducing an apodosis after ézrevdy, cf. Thuc. I. 11, érerdy 
Sé ddixopevor payn éxpatngav. . . gaivovtar Sé ovd év- 
Tavda taon TH Suvawer ypnodpuevot. But we should then 
expect a particle to connect this with the preceding verse. 
Hofmann considers the words to be explanatory of muctev- 
ovtas, as if the Apostle wished to show why men are saved 
through faith. But the leading thought is the nature of 
the Gospel, not the way whereby its benefits are received. 
Olshausen translates ésrevd7 by “ for,’ and thinks the Apostle 
is proving that God has made foolish the wisdom of the world. 
“He has done so by permitting Jews and Gentiles to seek 
false objects, such as miracles and wisdom instead of salva- 
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tion.” But this lays the whole emphasis on the first two 
clauses. Besides, though éeé sometimes means “ for,” to 
translate ézrevd7 so is contrary to usage. The passages cited 
by Olshausen do not prove it. Hstius, Riickert, De Wette, 
etc., rightly consider these words to be explanatory of the 
statement that God has resolved to respond to men’s yearn- 
ings for a revelation of God by offering them salvation, which 
is at once the mightiest miracle in the guise of weakness and 
the highest wisdom in the guise of folly. The word «npvc- 
cowev looks back to xyjpuyyatos. The Gospel has already 
been described as an evayyédvov in reference to the benefits it 
confers. The words éuépavey 6 Ocos and evdoxncer add the 
great conception that the Gospelis the outcome of God’s 
sovereign will. It was an act of righteous judgment that 
proclaimed the foolishness of this world’s wisdom. But that 
judgment was made effectual through another Divine act, the 
fruit of God’s mercy, when He freely resolved to offer men 
salvation. ‘The Gospel is that divinely authorised proclama- 
tion. God’s answer to men’s demand for miracles and to their 
search for wisdom is a message, an authoritative proclamation 
of Christ crucified. 

émevoy . . . mets O€. Rickert says wév must be under- 
stood with ézrevd7). But the latter clause is not merely anti- 
thetical to the former, but introduces an additional thought. 
“It pleased God to save men through the folly of the Gospel, 
inasmuch as all men, both Jews and Gentiles, are conscious 
of spiritual wants, however wayward their efforts to supply 
them; and, to meet those deep yearnings, we on the other 
hand, preach Christ crucified.” Hence cat . . . kal, not 
pev . . . 8€é On the alleged omission of uév in apparently 
antithetical clauses, cf. Fritzsche’s exhaustive note on Rom. 
x. 19;1 Harless on Eph. v. 8; Hartung, Partikell. I. p. 168. 

*Iovdaios and "EdXAnves have not the article because many 
Jews and Greeks were now Christians. He avoids the blunt 
expression, “‘ he Jews require a sign,” etc. Yet the national 


1 He says: ‘‘Quotiescunque udy non scriptum est, ne cogitatum quidem est 
ascriptoribus. Recte autem ibi non ponitur ubi non sequitur membrum op- 
positum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum constituerant, aut 
loquentes alterius membri oppositionem quidcunqgue de causa& lectoribus non 
indixerunt,”’ 
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characteristics of both are hit off to perfection in the words 
aitety and fmTetv. To the Jews God has already spoken ; and 
they, from the proud eminence of their divinely sprung re- 
ligion, “demand” of all upstart religions their proofs and 
credentials (cf. Matt. xii. 38; xvi. 1; John vi. 30)! The 
Greeks, on the other hand, are seekers; and they seek, as 
they worship, they know not what. ‘They can only give it 
the general name of wisdom or truth (cf. Lucret. I. 640, 
‘Gravis inter Graios qui vera requirunt”’). The Apostle’s 
statement of a national difference in way of thinking is per- 
haps one of the latest to be met with in ancient literature. In 
the second and third centuries a universal syncretism effaced 
the old national peculiarities of intellectual and moral ten- 
dencies under the influence of the natural pantheism of the 
East. An exception proves the rule. Allian the sophist was 
especially honoured in Rome as a survival of the men who, 
like Cato, had stoutly maintained the national characteristics 
(cf. Philostr., De Vita Sophist. ii. 31). Yet Aulian of Preeneste 
wrote in Greek and like a Greek. He professes (Var. Hist. 
xii. 25) to be as deeply interested in Greeks as in Romans. 
In religion only did nationalism continue to be considered 
indispensable. Celsus, for example, thought it absurd that 
Greeks and barbarians should have the same religion. But 
this only proves how completely a matter of external rites and 
how entirely separated from the mental and moral life of men 
it was held to be. 

onueta. SoNABCD, Vulg., all the Latin and most of 
the Greek Fathers. The word means “ miracles,” as in Rom, 
xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12, The Apostle alludes to the belief 
of the Jews that Messiah would do greater miracles than 
Moses. Every Divine revelation must be replete with miracles 
and with wisdom. Without miracles no revelation can be 
proved to be Divine ; if it does not offer consummate wisdom, 
it is proved not to be Divine. But we must advance further. 
The wisdom and the miracle are both of the very essence of 
the revelation. The Apostle blames the Jews for demanding 
miracles on precisely the same grounds as he blames the 


1 A similar allusion to Jewish consciousness of superiority lurks in the word 
Soywaricerbe, Col. ii. 22, “Why do ye submit to be dictated to by Jewish 
teachers ?”’ 
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Greeks for seeking after wisdom. He is combating the theory 
that the Gospel is to be received because we have already 
received something else which is not the Gospel. To regard 
miracles as only external buttresses of our faith, not part of 
the design, as was done by Paley, is the same kind of error as 
to rest in the opus operatum of a sacrament. It is, in fact, 
to quote Archdeacon Hare, “the theological parallel to the 
materialist hypothesis, that all our knowledge is derived 
through the senses,”’! The only answer to Lessing’s question, 
“IfI have nothing historically to urge against the belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, must, I, therefore, believe 
him to be the Son of God?” is the position which the 
Apostle takes, that the supernatural facts of Christianity 
are the essence of Christianity. 

V. 23. xnptoccouev. Instead of seeking we offer; instead 
of demanding from God we command men in God’s name. 

Xpwctov éctavpwpévov, not “Christ the crucified one,” 
which would have been X. tov éo7., but “ Christ as crucified.” 
Cf. 1 John iv. 8, in NO, T. X. év capxi éAndvOorTa, “as having 
come;” 2 Cor. iv. 5, “‘ Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as 
servants ” (cf. Matt. xxviti. 5). 

oxavoanor (a later form of cxavdadnOpor, of the same root 
as scando and our slander). It was properly the piece of wood 
that falls when a creature enters a trap, like ?zros and porrpov, 
on which cf. Hesych. It is synonymous with mays in Wisd. 
xiv. 11. It occurs in the metaphorical sense in LXX. but not 
in class, writers, who use rpooxorn (Polyb.; ef. 2 Cor. vi. 3). 
Cf. Gal. v.11; John vi. 60, 61, where the reference is to the 
doctrine of the cross. Cf. Ignat., Hphes. 18; Justin M., Dial. 
ec. Tryph. 247. The word appears to have been often on the 
lips of the Jews. Philo designates any history in the Old 
Test. that would not fit into his allegories a “ scandal.” 

pwpia, Of. Acts xvii. 18; Justin M., Apol. i. 13, évrad@a 
yap paviay iuav Katapaivovtar, Sevtépav ywpav peta TOV 
dtpemrov Kal del dvta Oedv Kal yevvitopa Tov amavT@V dy- 
Opemr@ otavpwlévte Siddvat tds Aéyovres. ‘The cross was 
among the Romans infeliw lignum, and crucifixion the punish- 

1 Mission of the Comforter, Note N. A masterly demonstration of the neces- 
sity of miracles will be found in Canon Mozley's Bampton Lectures, I. Cf. also 
Bruce, Chief End of Revelation, ch. IV. 
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ment of slaves and conquered enemies. To preach what was 
already shame as God’s way of salvation was to add insult 
to folly. 

V. 24. adtots &8 Tots KAnTOIs, “ but to them, the called; ” 
that is, “those that believe,’ ver. 21. The other render- 
ing, “but to the called themselves,” does not yield any very 
tangible meaning, though Alford is wrong in saying it would 
require Tois KAnTois avtois. Cf. John v. 36, avTa Ta épya, 
* not only My Father, but the works themselves testify.” Cf. 
Heb. xi. 11, cai airy Sappa, “she also, Sarah; ”’ 1 Thess. iv. 
16, avis 6 Kupuos, ‘* He, the Lord.” 

Xpvarov, accus., not after a supplied kypvocoper, bi in 
appos. to X. éoravpwpévov, and co-ordinate with cxavdadov 
and pwpiav. Avvaycv and codpiay are explanatory of Xpuorov. 

Ocod Sivayw and Ocod codiav look back to cnpeiov aitodar 
and codiav €ntovcr of ver. 22; but they add new elements to 
the conceptions. God’s power is more than a sign; it is also 
the thing signified. God’s wisdom is more than the wisdom 
of which philosophers were in search, There is an ascent in 
oxdvoanrov, onueiov, and Ocov Svvamis, and a corresponding 
ascent in pwpia, copia, and Oeov codia. Ambrose at the 
Council of Aquileia argued from this verse that Christ is eter- 
nal, because the power and the wisdom of God are eternal (cf. 
Ambros., De Fide V.7). Athanasius uses the same argument 
frequently. Augustine (De Trin. VI. 1) criticises and rejects 
it. Evidently “power” and ‘wisdom,’ when applied to 
Christ, mean the manifestation of those attributes in the Divine 
nature. Still a Gospel that consists in the preaching of a 
cross could not manifest them except for the reason that the 
crucified One is the power and wisdom of God in the same 
sense in which He is the Son of God. In effect, therefore, 
Ambrose is right. 

V. 25. Close of the argument. The reason why those 
that are called see in the crucified One the Christ of God is 
that the Gospel has proved stronger and wiser than anything 
human, inasmuch as it saves men, what the world has failed 
to do. 

76 pwpov, © the foolish thing ;”’ that is, the cross, as Chrys., 
Theod., Theophyl. explain it. A neut. adj. is often used, it is 
true, for an abstract noun. (Cf. Rom. ii. 4, 70 ypyorov for 
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% XpnoToTns, ix. 22, ro Suvardy for » Svvauts; Heb. vi. 17. 
Cf. Poppo on Thuc. 1.9.) But it is inadmissible here. Besides 
the unmeaningness and in truth irreverence of such expressions 
as “God’s foolishness,” “ God’s weakness,” the connection of 
the words tells strongly against this rendering. 


(2) That the Gospel is primarily the proclamation of a salva- 
tion through Christ is proved from the character of the Church. 


(i. 26-31). 


V. 26 is not, as Meyer and Alford explain, to be joined 
to what immediately precedes. The Apostle is entering upon 
his second argument to prove the peculiar nature of Christ- 
ianity. The cross has not been made void, but is powerful 
to save ; and this is proved from the nature of the Church, the 
glory of which consists, not in the men that compose it, but 
in their union with Christ through God’s grace. 

Prérrere, imper., “look at,” etc. (cf. x. 18; Phil. iii, 2). So 
Chrys., émucxéyacde. In class. Greek we should have had 
é7é with accus. 

Kdijowv, not “ condition of life ” (Olshaus.), a meaning which 
Kdjows never has, but “call.” The. notion that colours the 
whole passage, is that the characteristic and in the eyes of the 
world paradoxical elements in the Church are the result of a 
Divine act. Kyéjovs continues the notion of eddd«enoev (ver. 21). 
Outside the pale of the Church we are in the region of human 
effort, striving to attain its ends within the limits of law. In 
the action of Christianity on the world we witness the self- 
manifestation of the Divine will. 

adedpoi. The Apostle is careful to assure his readers of 
their high Christian brotherhood, now that he directs their 
attention to the lowliness of their worldly position. 

gopot . . . Suvarol . . . evyevets. The “wise” aro 
evidently not only the philosophers, the class. meaning of 
the word, but educated men in a more general senso, synon. 
with mematdevpévor, and opp. to idcwrar, Such was Apollos 
(cf. Orig., c. Cels. IIL. 73, cohods cowdrepov Xéywv wdvras Tods 
Soxovytas mpoBeBnxévar pev év pabrjnacwy, aTOTENTOKOTAS 
5é eis Tv dOcov todvOcdtnTa), The Suvarod are men of rank 
and political influence, opp. to duos, © the commonalty,” as 
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in Thue. II. 65. Such was Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii. 7) and 
Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts xvil. 34). The evyevets meant, 
in the aristocratic ages of Greece, men of high descent, such 
as the Alemzonide at Athens or the Bacchiade at Corinth. 
But when the democracy had been long established, the word 
degenerated in meaning and came to signify men whose 
ancestors were virtuous and wealthy, in fact the better sort 
of freemen, the honesti as opposed to the humiliores of the 
Empire (cf. Arist., Pol. VIII. i. 7). In the mock funeral ora- 
tion, which Socrates puts into the mouth of Aspasia, Plato 
(Menex. p. 237) sneers at the readiness of the Athenian people 
to worship birth, and designates all the soldiers that fell in 
battle evyevets, because ‘‘ their ancestors were not strangers, 
and their children, therefore, were children of the soil.” At 
Athens itself birth never ceased to have a charm (cf. Auschyl., 
Agam. 1009, Paley’s note; Ailian, Var. Hist. III. 18). There 
is, consequently, a climax in the Apostle’s words: Few 
intellectual men, few politicians, few of the better class of free 
citizens, embraced Christianity.! The verse breathes the spirit 
of the Saviour’s appeal, as evidence of His divine authority, 
to the fact that the poor have the Gospel preached unto them. 
At first these three classes alike rejected Christianity. Five 
years before this St. Paul had himself been the laughing-stock 
of philosophers on Areopagus, the Epicureans deriding his 
doctrine of Divine providence, and the Stoics being offended 
at his calling all men to repent. Their scorn was, in most 
cases, the result rather of ignorance than of aversion. Gallio, 
the gentle brother of Seneca, thought the dispute between 
Jews and Christians “a question of words and names”; and 
Tacitus, himself a Stoic, described Christianity as an “ exitiabilis 
superstitio,’”’ because he confounded it with “ the atrocious and 
shameful things that flowed from all parts of the world into 
Rome” (Ann. XV. 44). From the thinkers the politicians and 
rich men borrowed the principles and prejudices that deter- 
mined their attitude towards Christianity, at first affecting 
to despise it, afterwards persecuting its adherents. Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles. II. 25) says that Nero was the first of the 
autocrats to proclaim war against the religion of Christ. 


1 In Jer. ix. 23 the same threefold division occurs, but with wXovc.os instead 
of evyev7js. The Apostle probably did not mean much more. 
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Tn less than forty years the Apostle’s words would no longer 
represent the condition of things. When Pliny wrote his 
letter to Trajan about the Christians, a.p. 104—one of the 
earliest references in a pagan writer to Christianity—many 
Roman citizens of all ranks were to be found among them 
(Ep. ad. Traj. X.97). Flavius Clemens and his wife Domitilla, 
both cousins of Domitian, were charged with atheism, which 
meant a profession of Christ.! Gibbon enumerates the philo- 
sophers that had embraced the faith of Christ in the next 
age after that of the Apostles. 

The three classes here mentioned comprehended separate 
and irreconcilable elements. The thinkers were an aristocracy 
of intellect, despising public life, and content with the political 
extinction of Greece. The free citizens, under the Roman 
regime, gave themselves up to amassing wealth. 

kataodpka. Chrys., Kata 76 hawopevov, Kata TOV TapovTa 
Biov, kata tiv é€wbev waidevow. “Flesh” came to have this 
meaning from the antithesis between the wvedua, the super- 
natural element revealed in Christianity, and the merely 
human (cf. note on iii. 1). The explanation which derives 
the meaning of kata odpxa from the notion of kinship is 
hardly admissible in our passage, but it fits in well in x. 18. 

V. 27. ta pwpd, neut. for masc., in speaking of a class, 
especially to convey some degree of contempt (cf. Gal. iii. 
22, ra mavra, “all men”). So Thuc. II. 45; VI. 8. 

Tov Koopmov, not “in the opinion of the world” (Theod., 
Grot.), which would not apply to adyev} tod Koopou, ver. 28. 
Meyer understands it of the human race. But this does not 
account for the emphatic repetition of the word. It means, as 
in ver. 21, the kingdom of evil, in opposition to the Church; 
Koopov being genit. of relation. ‘As appertaining to the 
world” (cf. James ii. 5). 

é€eXéEaro, thrice repeated, because stress is laid, as before, 
on the fact that the historical development of Christianity has 
been determined by the free action of God’s grace. Here the 
reference is probably, not to God’s eternal election unto salva- 
tion (as in Eph. i. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 13), but to the call of the 
Gospel, synonymous with «Ajous, inasmuch as Ta papa tod 


1 Cf. Euseb., Hist. Eccles. II. 18; Justin M., Apol. I. 6, &@eor xex\hueOa. 
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xoopov naturally denotes the mass of things in the world. 
Out of the mass God chooses the Church. 

Katatoxvvy, that is, because the foolish are chosen the 
wise “‘ begin with shame to take the lowest place.” ‘The aor. 
subj. is the regular usage for the final clause in Hellenistic 
Greek. In the New Test. the opt. does not occur in real 
final clauses. 

V. 28. éovdevnpéva, “set at nought,” “flouted.” The 
word denotes, not mere contempt, but the expression of it 
(cf. Luke xxiii. 11). The class. equivalent for this Hellenistic 
word is mpomnakilo. 

Ta pn ovra, “things that are no better than if they were 
not.” Ta ovx« dvta would mean “things that actually do not 
exist,”’ which is Tertullian’s explanation of this verse (c. Mare. 
V.5). Cf. Xen., Anab. IV. iv. 15: ta pi) dvta ws ov« ovta, 
and Soph., Antig. 1825: tov od« ovtTa padrov 1%) pndéva. 
Even in Rom. iv. 17, though ta wu) dvTa@ are non-existing, yet 
they are represented as being so regarded by the Creator. 
The distinction is neglected in the Homily that goes under the 
name of Clement’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians, nu. 18, 
éxddecev Huds ove dvtas. The slave was 70 7 dv. He had 
no side of his existence distinct from his master’s. He was 
OXws Exeivov. 

V. 29. ws introduces the ultimate end, as wa intro- 
duced the subsidiary purposes, vv. 27, 28. Originally o7ws 
denoted manner. Hence, as a final particle, it is more 
objective than tva, and introduces the ultimate aim, which 
is also the event: ‘‘and so it will come to pass”’ (cf. 2 Thess. 
i. 11,12). In Gal. iii. 14 we have ta .. . iva, because both 
purposes are co-ordinate. Eph. v. 26 is an exception. To 
put men to shame would, as an ulterior object, be unworthy 
of God. It is worthy only in so far as it is subsidiary to 
the design of bringing all His creatures to glory in God. 

Iléca oadpé is a Hebraism for ras avOpwros, but with a 
covert allusion to man’s weakness and unworthiness to be an 
object of boasting in the presence of God. The use of was (or 
maca oapé) wy for pydeis is another Hebraism. The words 
are not an exact citation. But they are suggested by Ps. 
exliii. 2, and Jer. ix. 23. Man’s unworthiness is contrasted 
with the Christian’s special greatness. 
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évwtriov Oeov, “in God’s presence; ”’ that is, in the Church, 
in which God dwells (cf. xiv. 25). Those that are év TO 
kdopm are deo. (Eph. ii. 12). “Eveézrvov occurs frequently 
as a prep. in LXX. and New Test., but its class. equivalent 
would be wapd with dat. (cf. Gal. iii. 11). 

V. 30. ‘In contrast with their former low estate is their 
present glorious condition of having been placed by God in 
union with Christ. 

€& auto O€ wpels éate €v Xptotd "Incod. Chrys., Theod., 
Theophyl., Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Olshaus., Riickert, etc., con- 
nect éote with €€ avrov: “If you are in Christ, then you 
are born of God.” ‘This would set in a strong light the con- 
trast between their former and their present conditions. But 
the connection between being children of God and Christ’s 
being made their wisdom is too remote, and the phrase etvac 
ev Xpict@, as Meyer and De Wette observe, is so character- 
istic of the New Test., that we must not without very strong 
reason separate the words. Hofmann, Alford, Webster and 
Wilkinson, in a similar way disjoin éore from év Xpiord, but 
explain €€ avrod of God’s free grace. They think an anti- 
thesis is intended between ta pu) dvta (ver. 28) and dpels éore,,. 
between their former nothingness and the being which they 
now had. But it would not be in the Apostle’s manner not to 
add something to the notion in the second clause more than 
the bare opposite of the first clause; and the objection to 
Chrysostom’s interpretation is equally strong against Hof- 
mann’s, that it destroys the close connection between this 
verse and the next. We must explain €€ avrov to mean, “ it 
is of God’s grace.” Riickert objects. But we have é& vuay so 
used, as Neander points out, in Eph. 1. 8, where cf. Harless. 
We must also join éote with ev Xpict@ Incod. Yet the 
emphasis is on €& avtod. The idea already expressed in 
evdoxnaev (ver. 21), cAnTots (ver. 24), and the thrice repeated 
é€enXéEato (vv. 27, 28), is once more stated in another form. 
“Tt is of God’s free choice and through God’s power that ye 
are in Christ Jesus. Boast, therefore, not in yourselves, but in 
Christ Jesus, your wisdom, and in God, who united you to His 
Son.” 

éyevnOm, neut., “became,” not pass., “was made” (cf, 
1 Thess. i. 5; Acts iv. 4). The form is frequent in LXX,. and 
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New Test., but in class. writers only Ionic and late Attic 
for éyéveto. ‘Hyiv must be placed after codgia, as in 8 ACD, 
Vulg. So Lachm., Tisch., Westc. and Hort, etc. (B has copia 
fav). The words dd Ocod must, therefore, be joined, not 
with codéa, “ wisdom from God,” but with éyev7j6y. We must 
distinguish also, between dé and i706. Though azo is some- 
times used much like v0, but indicating ‘‘a less direct 
agency” (L. and 8.; Buttmann, N.S. p. 280), it cannot be so 
understood here; for Christ was the eternal Logos. But He 
came from God, and, when He had come, He was found to be 
wisdom for our advantage; profectus est a Deo tanquam fonte 
(cf. Ellendt, Lex. Soph. s.v. ao, 11.3). Similarly John vi. 46, 
mapa. The reference is not to be restricted to Christ’s death, 
but must be extended to the constitution of Christ’s person, 
as God-Man and Mediator. 

copia . . . SiKkatoctvn TE Kal aylacpos Kal ATOUTPwOLS. 
He means more than that Christ was the source of our wisdom, 
etc. (Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 7). Christ is the manifestation 
of God’s wisdom, etc., in our behalf. As to the relations of 
these words among themselves, we observe: (1) That te «at 
joins Sucatoctvn and aytacpos closely together, as being both 
on the same plane of thought in relation and contrast to 
drovvtpwats. Words joined by te wai are €x mapadnXzov, 
and words attached afterwards by «ai are adjuncts. Cf. 
Hartung, Partikell. I. p.102; Ellendt, Lea. Soph., who renders 
Antig. 607 (611), 70 7 @revta Kal TO pédXovV Kal TO Tplv 
érapKécer vomos O6e, “et in futurum et in quod instat tempus 
valebit ea lex, atque preterea de preterito.” (2) That te 
kal . . . kat would naturally be used to introduce words 
explanatory of the copia. (This against Alford.) Cf. Xen., 
Mem. I. i. 19, Swxparns S€ wdvta per yetto Oeovs eidévar, Ta 
re heyomeva Kal TpaTTopeva Kal ovyh Bovdevopeva, where cf. 
Kiihner’s note; Thuc. II. 49, ra évtos 4 Te dapvyE Kat 7 
yAoooa. (3) That the position of copia, separated from 
Sixatoctyvn by piv ad Ocovd, suggests the interpretation. 
(4) That the Apostle’s purpose throughout is to represent 
the Gospel as the power and the wisdom of God. Choosing, 
calling into the Church the foolish, weak, and worthless, 
putting to shame the wise and mighty, bringing to nought 
things that are, uniting believers to His Son, sending His Son 
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to be righteousness, sanctification and redemption—these are 
acts of God’s power and sovereign will. But in these things 
we have the most perfect revelation of wisdom. Righteous- 
ness, sanctification and redemption are the great spiritual 
necessities of man; and, from the Apostle’s present point of 
view, they comprehend all the fruits of Christ’s death. For 
these reasons I think dccatocvvn, dyracpos and dmordtpwors 
are explanatory of codia. So Neander, Hofmann, Heinrici. 
The view of Origen, In Johann. i. 23, is adopted by most 
expositors, that righteousness, sanctification, redemption, are 
additional notions to that of wisdom. If this explanation be 
preferable, then De Lyra and Bengel’s suggestion may seem 
not to be far-fetched, that wisdom stands in contradistinction 
to foolish, righteousness to weak, sanctification and redemp- 
tion to ignoble. 

Sicatoctvy, the state of having been justified, the result of 
dicaiwaors (cf. Rom. x. 4). The words Sixacov elvar rapa 7h 
Oecd (Rom. ii. 18) are explained by SixavodcOar rapa ro 
@c@ (Gal. iii. 11). The conception is borrowed from the Old 
Test. The laws of God are judgments, Sutaswuarta (cf. Ps. 
xvill. 22), and even in those passages in which dccavoovvn 
means inherent purity (as Ps. xviii. 20, where it is paralleled 
by xaapiorns TOV xetpdy) it regards that moral condition as 
the ground of an objective justification. In the theocracy 
ethics necessarily assumed a forensic form. It must do so in 
all primitive nations, when morality is not yet distinguished 
from religion, nor religion from politics. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of Greek thought is a gradual unravelling of these 
threads of human life. In Plato’s Republic, for instance, the 
idea of the State occupies the place assigned in the Old Test. 
to the Invisible King. Consequently the moral condition of 
the individual is determined, in the one and the other, by his 
objective relation to the State or King; that is, the central 
idea of morality is righteousness. So in the teaching ot 
Christ (cf. Matt. vi. 33). The outward theocracy has passed 
away, and the Greek conception of the wéAus gives place to a 
deeper conception, which represents every man as a vroX/reva 
under the rule of God. This is unquestionably St. Paul’s 
point of view. The Ep. of Barnabas also speaks of S:«aroodvn 
xpicews. Now believers are thus forensically righteous, not 
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in themselves, but in Christ (cf. 2 Cor. v. 21). Christ is not 


only their justification, but also the ever-abiding cause of their 


remaining justified ; that is, He is their righteousness. 

aywacyuos. Another conception derived from the Old Test., 
but assimilated and transformed by Christianity. Jehovah 
being King of Israel, loyalty was identical with consecration 
of spirit to God; and as Jehovah was king by indefeasible 
right, not by his subjects’ choice, their consecration must be 
more than self-devotion; it must be a condition in which they 
are placed by God. This, applied to the relation of God to 
believers, means: first, that the Christian character is not 
mere rectitude, but holiness; not only conformity to moral 
law as the authoritative rule of life, but also assimilation to the 
moral character of a personal God springing from love; second, 
that this holiness is the result of a Divine act of sanctifica- 
tion—not, like virtue, a human attainment, but the creation 
of God’s Spirit. Hence dyacuds here, not aywavvy (2 Cor. 
vii. 1). Though there is a tendency in the New Test. to use 
verbals in -yos, from verbs in -adf@ and -i€w, to denote a 
condition (cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 511), the forensic meaning 
assigned to duxcarocvvy necessitates our understanding dyacpes 
of the act of sanctification or moral consecration. Both 
dyiwovvn and dyiacpos are found only in LXX., New Test. 
and ecclesiastical writers. 

amodvtpwo.s. First, Christ has delivered us from the guilt 
of sin by the payment of a ransom (Avtpov), which is Christ 
Himself (cf. Eph. i. 7; Col. 1.14). Second, as a consequence, 
He will also deliver us from the moral servitude of sin, and 
this also is brought to pass through the ransom (cf. Hph.1. 14; 
iv. 830; Rom. viii. 23). In the former, Christ is our redemp- 
tion by being the formal cause of our justification; im the 
latter, our redemption means the end and crown of our 
sanctification. As the former is already included in dccato- 
ctvvn; redemption here must be restricted to final deliverance. 
So Chrys. 

These three conceptions are a summary of the Gospel, from 
the Apostle’s present point of view—God justifies, the Spirit 
sanctifies, Christ redeems. In these three aspects of the 
Gospel Christ is come to us from God as wisdom; or, to 
borrow the more sharply-cut phrases of a later age, Christ 
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fulfils the office of Prophet by fulfilling the offices of Priest 
and King. 

V. 31. Conclusion of the section. ‘If the Church mani- 
fests God’s power and wisdom, let the believer boast, not in 
men, but in Christ, the source of the Church’s spiritual pri- 
vileges of justification, sanctification and final redemption.” 

iva. On the anacoluthon cf. Winer, Gr. § LXIV. 7); Butt- 
mann, N.S. p. 201. The words are a free citation from Jer. 
ix. 23, 24, with an allusion perhaps to Isa. xlv. 25 (cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 17; Phil. iii. 8). The Apostle detaches from their connec- 
tion in LXX. the words that are to his purpose. Cf. Clem. 
Rom., Ad Oor. 12, where the prophet’s and the Apostle’s 
words are cited together. 

év, denoting the object of the boast, as in Rom. 11.17; v. 3, 
11 (cf. yatpw év, Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24). In class. Greek ewe 
would be used, not év. 


(3) That the Gospel is primarily the proclamation of a salva- 

tion through Ohrist is proved from the power of the ministry. 
(ii. 1-5). 

The messenger is like the message. As the Gospel is the 
foolish thing of God, so the Apostle has no wisdom and no 
utterance of his own (ii. 1,2). As the Gospel is the weak 
thing of God, so the Apostle came to Corinth in weakness, 
fear and trembling (ii. 3). But as Christ is the power and 
wisdom of the Gospel, so the Spirit is the power and wisdom 
of the ministry (ii. 4). Finally, as the Gospel is the mystery 
of God and, therefore, a Divine power, so the ministry is a 
Divine power and, therefore, the manifestation of Divine 
wisdom (ver. 5, leading to ver. 6). 

Ch.II. 1. «ayo, not “I as well as the other Apostles” 
(De Wette), but “I too in my own person”; that is, “ my 
ministry represents the character of the Gospel: the Gospel 
is a proclamation, I am a preacher.” Cf. Matt. iii. 4, adros dé 
*Iwdvvys, ‘John in his own person as distinguished from John 
as the voice of Christ ;’’? Rom, vii. 25, adres éyw, “I myself 
apart from Christ,” 

€-\Omv . . . AOov, an instance of the pleonastic use of 
the participle, which occurs even in class. Greek, cf. Wdt. 1X, 
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509, épacav réyovtes; Plat., Phad. p. 164, dredOav @yeTo, 
espec. in LXX., in imitation of the Heb. idiom, as Ex. iii. 7, and 
New Test., as Acts vii. 84; Heb. vi. 14. It emphasizes, how- 
ever, the notion of the verb. The Apostle’s having come to 
Corinth was itself worthy of mention. The Gospel was not a 
plant of native growth. Christianity is not a mere develop- 
ment of the ancient world, but a new and supernatural 
beginning. 

kata, not “by way of” (De Wette, Alford, etc.), but “ after 
the model of,” “taking as my standard.” So even in Phil 
ii. 38, kata épOedav, “in accordance with the dictates of party- 
spirit’ (cf. Plat., Rep. p. 446 B, cata tov Tav OKUTOTOMOV 
Biov). The Apostle’s ideal was not pre-eminence as a philo- 
sopher or an orator. He wished to “ fashion” his ministry 
“after? the Gospel he preached. The words dAAd Kata 76 
Kipuyya Tod otavpod may be mentally supplied. 

The clause ov xa0’ btrepoxiy ACyou 7) codpias is better con- 
nected with catayyé\Xov than, as Hofmann, with 7A@ov. In 
that case the Apostle would probably have written adda 
KATHY YEG. 

katayyéArov. The pres. implies that he began to declare 
as soon as he came to Corinth. Cf. Thue. II. 73, 7A@ov aray- 
yédnrovtes; Xen., Oyr. VIL. iv. 7, jxov epwravtes. So Acts 
xv. 27; xx. 25; 1 Cor. iv. 14; xiv. 6. Itis pres. of manner, 
to be distinguished from fut. of purpose. “ Came by way of 
declaring.” 

For paptipiov (BD Vulg.) & (first hand) A have puvo- 
tipiov, which is adopted by Westc. and Hort, Rev. Vers. 
Though the MS. evidence is pretty evenly balanced, and 
though elsewhere “ the mystery of Christ ” is the invariable 
phrase, still puotiptoy is probably the true reading. The 
notion that the Gospel contains God’s wisdom in the garb of 
folly is pertinent to the Apostle’s purpose, and is precisely 
what “mystery” implies. The Apostle is showing the re- 
semblance between his declaration of the Gospel and the 
Gospel itself. Both are wisdom ; both appear to be folly. Cf. 
Justin M., Dial. 7, 0d yap peta arrodeiEews meroinvrat TOTE 
rods dOyous, Ate dvatépw mdons aTrodeiEews, dvTes aFvoruaroe 
pdptupes THS adnOetas. 

Tov @cod. De Wette, Meyer, etc., consider it to be object. 
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genit., as the Gospel declares concerning God that He raised 
Christ from the dead (cf. xv. 15; 1 John iv. 14). If we 
read pvaotHpsov, then Ocod is necessarily subj. genit.; and it 
is probably so if we read paptipiov. For the Apostle’s pur- 
pose is to state that, not only the Gospel, but also the ministry 
is from God. So Calvin, Grot., Beng., Osiand., Hofm. (ef. 
TP John v. 9, 11; 1 Pet. iv. 17;.2 Tim.:1. 8; Rev. 1.9; Acts 
xiii. 26; 1 Thess. ii. 4). The same idea is at the root of the 
Old Test. revelation (cf. Isa. viii. 16). 

V.2. He proves that his ideal was not pre-eminence in 
utterance or wisdom, by avowing his previous determination 
to have no sort of philosophy—except that philosophy of 
God which is the opposite of all philosophy of man, Christ 
crucified. 

ov yap éxpiva, not “I did not judge that I knew” (Hofm.), 
but “I determined not to know.” ‘The latter rendering is 
the only one that confers any moral value on his abstaining 
from preaching after the manner of a philosopher or a rhe- 
torician (cf. vii. 37; 2 Cor. ii. 1). On the transference of the 
negative, as in ov daowy, cf. Jelf, Gr. § 745. 2 (cf. od Péra, 
x. 20). 

Te efdévat (omitting tod) is the reading of RAD. So 
Lachm., Tisch., etc (cf. Acts xx. 7; but tov in Acts xxvii. 1). 
Origen and Neander emphasize év tyiv, as if the Apostle 
changed his method when he came to Corinth, having in 
Athens preached at first natural religion (Acts xvii. 22), but 
in Corinth begun with the peculiar doctrine of Christ’s death. 
Similarly F. W. Robertson, But such a supposition is really 
inconsistent with the radical change which the man’s entire 
being had undergone at his conversion. Indeed it makes his 
preaching in Athens an unwarrantable presumption and his 
conduct morally faulty. 

I. X. cal tovtov éoravpwpévov, a formal and emphatic ex- 
pression for the person and death of Christ—the two con- 
stituents of His atonement; and it was, not merely the 
disgrace of the servile swpplicium of the cross, but the doctrine 
of the atonement that offended the world. The Apostles’ 
words are perfectly consistent with the supreme place assigned 
in the Acts and by St. Paul to Christ’s resurrection. For he 
is speaking of the living Jesus, who appeared to him on the 
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way, not of a theological conception nor of the Logos assuming 
human nature. 

V. 3. The consequence of that determination was a union 
of personal fear and ministerial power. From the resemblance 
in folly between the message and the preacher, the Apostle 
passes on to the resemblance between them in point of weakness. 

kal éyé, emphatic; as in ver. 1, contrasting the preacher 
and the message. 

év dobeveia x.7.X., not merely persecutions (Chrys.), but 
denoting that complex state of mind which began in a sense 
of spiritual prostration, then assumed the special form of fear, 
and found expression at last in trembling. It is not the fear 
of external danger, but an absorbing sense of responsibility 
(cf. 2 Cor. vii. 15; Eph. vi. 5; Phil. ii. 12); the mysterious 
dread felt by the great preachers of all ages and in all sections 
of the Church, and more or less constantly accompanying the 
spiritual power of the ministry. But the Apostle had special 
causes of discouragement. He came to Corinth from Athens, 
where he had met with very partial success and not founded 
a Church. At Corinth he was beset with difficulties through 
the malevolence of the Jews (cf. Acts xviii. 6). His sad- 
ness and gloom find utterance in the First and still more in 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, written at the time 
from Corinth. The word ouvetyero (Acts xvili. 5), whether 
it means “ straitened in spirit ” or “ hard-pressed by enemies” 
or “zealously intent on the work of the ministry,” implies 
that he was in a state of unusual dejection. The Lord 
Jesus vouchsafed to appear to him in a night-vision for his 
encouragement. 

éyevounv mpos bpas, “came to you and was among you” 
(cf. xvi. 10; Matt. xii. 56). 

V. 4, Having drawn a twofold comparison between him- 
self and his message, the Apostle proceeds to state in what 
the success of his ministry, which he calls 76 «jpuyya pou, 
and the greatness of the Gospel, which he calls 6 Aoyos pou, 
essentially consists. Neither of the two depends on the power 
of demonstration; both manifest their excellence by the de- 
monstration of power. 

Various attempts have been made to distinguish between 
Adyos and xijpvyya, such as “private conversation” and 
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“public preaching ” (De Lyra, Bengel, Neander, Olshausen) ; 
or “)oyos the more general term and xjpuyyua the more par- 
ticular”? (Meyer) ; or ‘“Adyos, speech, a matter of language 
and dialectic, xjpvywa, preaching, a matter of conviction 
and participation”? (De Wette). The last explanation comes 
nearest. A comparison of the verse with ver. 18; Rom. xvi. 
25; Tit. i. 8, leads to the inference that Aoyos means the 
Gospel, the revelation of the eternal mystery ; x7pvyya, the 
announcement of that mystery, the preaching of that Gospel. 

pov... pov, emphatic; contrasting his message with the 
dogmas of philosophers, his method with theirs. 

mevOots, an anomalous form for mufavots, but formed, as 
Heinrici observes, after the manner of gevdds from deidopuat. 
It occurs only here. The reading in Euseb., Prep. Evang. 
I. 3, év wevOot avOpwrivyns codias Aoywv occurs more than 
once in Origen and partly corresponds to the rendering in D 
and Ambrosiaster, in persuasione humane sapientie. It is 
adopted by Beza. Grotius conjectures zevorois. The evidence 
of 8 BC D in favour of év revBols cofpias Aoyots is decisive. 
But the meaning is well given by LHusebius, ib., tas pév 
amatnvas Kat copiotikas TiBavoroylas TapatTovmevos, and 
by Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. XIII. 8, ov cogiotixal Katackeval 
Kivobvvrat vov, émet Siadvovtat.' The Apostle had not the 
“persuasive accent, to make the worse appear the better 
reason.” With a contemptuous touch of irony, that reminds 
one of Socrates in the Gorgias and Apology, he disclaims all 
skill in rhetoric, the spurious art of persuading without in- 
structing, held, nevertheless, in high repute at Corinth. But 
when the Apostle speaks of ‘ the demonstration of Spirit and 
of power,” he soars into a region of which Socrates knew 
nothing. Socrates sets cofiéa against mei0o, the Apostle 
regards both as being on well-nigh a common level from the 
higher altitude of the Spirit. 

That an antithesis is intended in the clause seems evident. 
Persuasive means effective, powerful; and wisdom means de- 
monstration. He contrasts these persuasive words of wisdom, 
that is, the power of human demonstration, with the demon- 
stration of Divine power. 


' The name of sophist was hateful even to heathen writers. Of. M. Anton. 
VI. 80, where it is said in praise of Antoninus Pius that he was no sophist. 
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év, “in the form of” (cf. xiv. 6; Jelf, Gr. § 622, 3). Itis 
more than the instrumental dat. 

atrobetEer, “ demonstration,” not “proclamation” (Hst.), or 
“ display ” (Vulg. ostensione, as if it were émde/Eer). For the 
antithesis of persuasion and demonstration, cf. Plat., Thecet. 
162 H, e¢ amodeiEeaPe miPavoroyia, and Arist., Hth. Nic. I. 
ili. § 4, maparAjovov yap daiverar waOnuatixod Te TLOavo- 
Noyouvtos amrodéyecOar Kai pytopiKov amrodeiEers amauteiv. 
This dode/Eis is the positive side of the édéy&ss mentioned 
by Christ (John xvi. 8). Refutation of the principles of the 
world and demonstration of the Gospel are the two sides of 
the work of the Spirit. Hence there can be no doubt that the 
Spirit of God is here meant (cf. ver. 14). The Spirit proves 
the truth by power. His demonstration consists partly in 
an inward illumination that lends to spiritual objects a self- 
evidencing clearness (cf. Matt. xi. 25-27; xvi.17; John xiv. 
17,20, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Eph.i. 18), partly also 
in a Divine energy moving, without constraining, the will. It 
was a taunt of the heathen that Christian teachers, instead 
of proving their doctrines, demanded faith. On this pretext 
the Emperor Julian excluded them from educated society (cf. 
Theod., Gree. Aff. p.12). Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 13, where 10 wvedpa 
Ths miotews means the Holy Spirit as the mover of the will 
and author of faith. (Cf. Phil. 11. 13.) 

mvevpatos and duvauews are, like codpias, subj. genit (ef. 
ver. 13; 1 Thess.i.5). “ Spirit and power ” is not a hendiadys 
for powerful Spirit. Neither does “ demonstration of power ” 
mean miracles (so Chrys.), which would have been plur., 
Suvauewv. The error of such writers as Grotius, South, Stil- 
lingfleet, who acknowledge no demonstration of the Spirit save 
the gift of tongues and the power of doing miracles, is re- 
sponsible for much of the unspiritual character of Christian 
evidences. Similarly Lessing (Hssay on Demonstration, ete.), 
understands prophecy by Spirit and miracles by power. 

V.5. Conclusion of the Third Argument; co-ordinate, 
therefore, with i. 31. “Iva denotes, not the Apostle’s purpose 
in the ministry, but God’s purpose in rendering the Gospel 
and its effective preaching a folly and a weakness in the eyes 
of man. 

miotis. The previous paragraph ended with an exhortation 
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to boast in Christ. The present argument closes with the 
Divine purpose that men should ¢rust in God. When 
preached, the Gospel becomes not merely an object of boasting 
—it is that in itself—but also an object of trust. “Ev means, 
therefore, first of all, the object of faith, as im Mark i. lo. 
The power of God’s Spirit is no less to be believed in than 
the efficacy of Christ’s death. But év means also that, not the 
wisdom of men, but the power of God, is the true originator of 
faith. It denotes the foundation on which faith in Christ rests 
(De Lyra), or the earth in which the roots of faith fasten and 
out of which the tree and the sap of life within it spring. 
Hence wictis is more than an intellectual conviction of the 
truth (Baur, Newt. Theol. p. 154). It is trust in God; and 
this saving trust grows out of the all-powerful activity of the 
Divine Spirit. Cf. Hph. ii. 18, év ayary éppiSmpévor. 


C. Ssconp ARGUMENT AGAINST THE Factions. 
(ii. 6-111. 4). 

Christianity, then, is primarily a Gospel, not a philosophy ; 
and, as such, it addresses itself to all, out of the evil world 
forming for itself a Church, and creating the supernatural lite 
of faith. But, when it finds fit audience, Christianity is the 
truest and divinest philosophy. Regarded from that side too, 
as a wisdom and a knowledge, it is a protest against tactious 
boasting in men. For, jirst, it is God’s wisdom ; second, it 1s 
revealed inwardly by the Spirit; third, it is understood only 
by the spiritual man. 


(1) Christianity is God’s Wisdom. 
(ii. 6-9). 

V.6. codiav, not “ practical wisdom,” Plato’s  Tepl TOV 
Blov copia, but, to borrow Aristotle’s happy definition, ‘‘ the 
science of the highest objects with its head on” (Lith. Nie. 
VI. vii. 8). The notion of true philosophy is implied in 
copia here, as always in Scripture, except when it is used 
ironically. Cf. Eurip., Bacch., 393, 7d copov 8 od copia. 

Narodmev. St. Paul and the older Apostles were, therefore, 
agreed not only in their facts (cf. xv. 11), but also in their 
interpretation of the facts. He says “we” to censure covertly 
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the party-spirit in Corinth that set one Apostle against another. 
If the Tiibingen theory were in any vital sense true, the 
Apostle could not have said Aadovuer, either honestly or 
otherwise. It is not unlikely that he intends a special 
reference to the Churches of Asia Minor, where he now 
was (xvi. 8), which seem to have attained greater spiritual 
maturity than the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia. 

éy, “ among,” in consessu, not “in the opinion of”? (Grot.), 
a meaning which ev has not except in pronominal phrases, 
as év éuol. 

Tedelows, not “sincere” (Grot.), nor “endowed with the 
charismata of prophecy and tongues” (Iren., Her. V. 6), but 
“full-grown,” as is proved by the use of vq7vos in ii. 1 (ef. 
xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13,14; Heb.v.13). Soin Philo, Leg. Alleg., 
pp. 57, 58, ovdévos yap TovTwr 6 rénevos Seitas . .. TO O€ 
vnrio [xpela] mapawécews xab Sisackarias. Hence, all 
Christians are not tédeor, as Clem. Al. (Peed. I. 6, viozrovov- 
evo Tedecovpeba), and Chrys. (7eA«lous TOUS TETLOTEUKOTAS) 
thought. The Gospel is the power of God to every believer 
(cf. i. 24; Rom.i. 16). But with the growth of the Christian 
character a capacity to discern spiritual things is created and 
developed. Origen aptly observes that some have come into 
the Church from the wisdom that is according to the flesh, 
and of those some have advanced even to the wisdom that is 
Divine. 

In the opinion of the majority of commentators from Castalio 
to our own day the words imply that the Apostles taught 
deeper and more mysterious doctrines to mature Christians 
than to the less advanced; and in early times Origen (c. Cels. 
III, 19) adduces this passage to prove the distinction between 
the fideles or baptized and the catechumens. But on the 
question what these doctrines were, they are not agreed. 
Meyer and De Wette think they were all questions connected 
with the future development of Messiah’s kingdom. Osiander 
explains them of the counsels of grace, the person of Christ, 
the fall of man, the establishment of the kingdom of God. In 
addition to the arbitrariness of such conjectures, the view is 
open to some objections. First, the Apostle in effect tells us 
in the subsequent verses what this wisdom consists of. It 
includes “the things which God hath prepared for them that 
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love Him;” which “ the princes of this world”? did not know ; 
which are “freely given to us of God.” But these things 
the Apostle preached to all alike. Without them Christianity 
is not a Gospel. In Col. i. 26 the “ word of God,” that is the 
Gospel, is itself called “the mystery hidden from the ages.” 
In Eph. vi. 19 to pvotypiov tod evayyediov means “the 
mystery which is the Gospel.” It is also evident that the 
wisdom which the rulers of this world did not know is the 
same as the wisdom which babes in Christ could not under- 
stand (ili. 1). Second, the distinction of exoteric and esoteric 
doctrines is not in character with the first age of the Church. 
That Paul the missionary preacher should withhold from the 
world the profoundest truths, from which all ‘other truths 
derived their value and power, is hard to believe. Chrys. 
virtually admits it when he acknowledges “ that there were no 
catechumens then” (Hom. in xii. 3); and the distinction of 
fideles and catechumeni was but the fixed and artificial form of 
the distinction which expositors discover in this verse.? It is 
true that in Heb. v. 1l-vi. 3 we perceive the beginning of a 
tendency to divide theological truth into sets of doctrines. 
But the ororyetia of that passage consist of the broad outlines 
in the spiritual history of the believer, repentance and faith, 
baptism and laying-on of hands, resurrection and judgment, 
whereas here the doctrines which the Apostle says he preached 
to the Corinthians, who were babes in Christ, cluster around 
the person and death of Christ. We infer that the Apostle 
distinguishes, in our passage, not two classes of truths, but 
two aspects of the same truths. He is, in fact, stating 
one of Philo’s fundamental distinctions, but with a difference. 
Christian wisdom does not consist in discovering allegories 
in the history and ordinances of the Old Testament. Even in 
the Epistle of Barnabas the distinction between wots and 
yvaows is more like Philo’s than St. Paul’s, It is Clement 
of Alexandria that first rises to a worthy conception of the 
Apostle’s words. But his account of it is marred by one 
defect, which is, that he describes wéoris as an intellectual 


1 In the Church of Alexandria alone was there a conscious attempt in 
the ante-Nicene period to introduce into Christian teaching a distinction 
resembling, as Origen (c. Cels. II. 7) confesses, the distinction of exoteric and 
esoteric, formerly ascribed to Pythagoras and Aristotle. 
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apprehension of truth, not as the trust of the heart and an act 
of the will. It was this error that gave rise to a disciplina 
arcani in Clement and to Origen’s principle of exegesis, that 
Scripture has a natural, a moral, and a mystical meaning. 
Nevertheless, Clement’s distinction is pre-eminently Pauline. 
For the Apostle here says that Christ as He is the power of 
God is the object of trust, and that Christ as He is the wisdom 
of God is the object of knowledge. Cf. espec. Clem. AL, 
Strom. VII. p. 865 Potter, ) wev miotis .. . TEparoumevy. 

coplay 5¢. On 6é introducing a limitation cf. note on 1. 6; 
Rom. iii. 22. 

ovdé Tay dpxyévtev. Tertullian (c. Marc. V. 6) explains the 
rulers to be the secular power; Origen’s view (de Prine. II. 
ii. 1) that evil spirits are meant, as in John xii, 81; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4, arose from the early patristic doctrine of the atone- 
ment, that Christ gave His life aransom to the evil one. (Cf. 
Orig., Comm. in Matt. xvi. 8; Cyril of Jerus., Cat. XIT. 15.) 
Ambrosiaster explained the verse in the same way. So also 
Cajetan and Estius. But it is inconsistent with ver. 9. The 
Apostle must mean the wise, the mighty, and the noble of 
i. 26. But he regards the world under the figure of a king- 
dom (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2; John xiv. 30). He con- 
templates the two antagonistic principles in their historical 
manifestations. 

Tov KaTapyoupéver, pres.; the Divine purpose of destroying 
the “world ” is already beginning to find its accomplishment. 
“Far from speaking this world’s wisdom, we speak a wisdom 
that is actually bringing it to nought.” The Apostle does 
not, therefore, refer to the fature coming of Christ (Meyer), 
nor to the evanescent nature of earthly things (Chrys.). Ct. 
dig. axes. £2; 

V. 7% The emphasis in ver. 6 is on codpiav, in ver. 7 
on Aadodpev. Hence €v pvotnpio must be connected with 
Aarodpev (De Wette, Meyer), not with GTOKEK PULLEV NV 
(Aquinas, Grotius), which would have been TIV €V pL. ATTOKE- 
Kpunpévnv, nor with godiav (Theophyl., Beza, Evans), for 
codia is left purposely anarthrous: “a wisdom of God.” 

év pvotnpio (from pveu, to close the mouth ; cf. Curtius, 
Grundz. p. 838). The word “ mystery” has four meanings, 
which may be arranged almost in chronological order: (1) 
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« That which it is forbidden to divulge except to the initiated.” 
Such were the secrets of the political and religious festivals 
held in most cities of Greece ; cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph., Eleus. § 6. 
We have a trace of this meaning in Matt. xii. 11. In 2 Pet. 
i. 16 it is said that the Apostles did not follow the false 
track (€€axoXovOyjcavtes) of rationalised myths (cecodicpévors 
pvGos), but were eye-witnesses by initiation (érdtar) of 
Christ’s majesty (cf. Col. ii. 3). (2) “ That which cannot 
be known except by revelation” (cf. Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. 
ii. 8,4; Col. i.26. Add Ignat., Ad Hphes. 19). (3) “Sacred 
ceremonies that have a symbolical or spiritual significance ;”’ 
sometimes restricted to denote the Eucharist. After the time 
of Tertullian this is the prevailing signification, and its Lat. 
equivalent is sacramentum. (4) “ A truth that transcends the 
human intellect to comprehend,” and this may be either an 
absolute impossibility or impossible till the Spirit of God gives 
an inward revelation. In the present passage the word in- 
cludes somewhat of all these meanings, except the third. The 
word tédevos, while it signifies “ full-grown,” contains an 
allusion to initiation into mysteries. The Apostle’s words are 
apparently parodied by the Gnostic Valentine. Cf. Epiphan., 
U. Her. I, 31. 

atroxexpuppévny, that is, not only it is passed over in silence 
(cf. Rom. xvi. 25), but also it is intentionally concealed by 
God ; for it was a mystery of His will (cf. Eph. i. 9; Col. 
i. 27; Baruch iii. 37). 

iv, that is, the wisdom of God; not simply the plan of 
salvation (Hst., Billr.), but the Divine wisdom which the 
mature Christian sees in it. 

mpowpirev, “ fore-ordained,” before it was revealed. Eph. 
i. 0 and Ellicott’s note. The word is to be connected with 
“unto our glory.” This is the proof that it excels the wisdom 
of the world and our warrant for speaking it. To supply 
yvewpicat after mpowpice destroys the meaning, 

eis Sdfav yuadv. The wisdom of the great men of the world 
ends in their destruction; God’s wisdom leads, not only to 
our salvation, but to our glory, which is the Christian con- 
ception of happiness. Evdaimovia does not occur in the New 
Test. 4ofa expresses two notions that are alien to the Greek 
conception of happiness; that the blessedness of the righteous 
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is in the highest degree abundant and that it is a reflection 
of God’s blessedness. The world’s wisdom stops at a mystery, 
and this is man’s misery; God’s wisdom reveals a mystery 
beyond, and in receiving new revelations of this mystery 
man’s supreme happiness for ever consists. 

V.8. This verse is at once a proof of the previous state- 
ment that this wisdom was hidden by God and a preparation 
of the reader for the argument of the following verses, that 
men cannot know the wisdom of God without the illumination 
of the Spirit. 

Hv, that is, the wisdom (Chrys. indirectly, De Wette, Meyer), 
aot the glory (Cor. a Lap., Billr., Stanley), which would be 
irrelevant and superfluous (cf. Rom. viii. 18; 1 John in. 2). 

éctaipwoav. ‘The contrast between “they crucified ” and 
“the Lord of glory” is intentional (cf. Heb. xii. 2). Christ 
was put to death by the rulers of the world as the representa- 
tives of its highest wisdom, which has proved itself foolishness 
in not knowing the Son of God. The triumphant antithesis 
to this verse is Gal. vi. 14. The world that crucified Christ 
has been crucified by the power of Christ’s cross. 

Kipiov tis S0€ns, not “the dispenser of glory” (Aug., De 
Trin. I. xii. 24, quod ipse glorificet sanctos suos), neither is it 
a Hebraism for “glorious Lord” (Heydenr.), but ‘‘ the Lord 
to whom glory belongs as His native right.” It is genit. 
of characteristic quality (cf. Acts vii. 2; Eph.i.17; 1 Thess. 
v. 23). Glory is the peculiar attribute of Jehovah among 
all the gods (cf. Ps. xxix. 1). The expression is theologically 
important because it implies that Jesus was Lord of glory, 
that is, Jehovah, and that this Lord of glory died (cf. Acts 
iii. 151). It is an instance of the communicatio idiomatum, 
reference to the meaning of which the Lutheran and the 
Reformed Churches divided ; the former maintaining that the 
attributes of the one of the two natures in the person of Christ, 
that is to say, the Divine nature, are communicated to the 
other, that is, the human; the latter teaching that the acts 

1 Cf. Orig., Comm. in Rom. i.6: “Omnia que carnis sunt ascribuntur et 
Verbo, quomodo et que Verbi sunt predicantur in carne. Jesum vero et 
Christum et Dominum invenimus sepe ad utramque naturam referri, ut est 
illud, Unus Dominus noster Jesus Christus, per quem omnia, et iterum, Si . 


enim cognoyissent nunquam Dominum majestatis crucifixissent.” So Athan., 
C. Apollin. Il. 16; Aug., De Trin. I, xiii. 28. Cf. Aquinas in loc. 
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of either of the two natures are the acts of the Divine-human 
Person of the God-Man. The use of Kvpsos involves a refer- 
ence in é0€a to more than Christ’s exaltation. 

V. 9. Not only was God’s wisdom unknown to the princes 
of this world, but those things in which it manifests itself are 
in their nature such that their inner meaning cannot be known 
without a revelation of the Spirit within. The verse is more 
than a proof (Cor. a Lap., Bengel) that the princes of the 
world did not know God’s wisdom. God’s wisdom has mani- 
fested itself in things and in facts. But these facts of 
Christianity have an inner life and meaning, which is hid, not 
merely from God’s enemies, but also from all creatures, and 
must be inwardly revealed in order to be known. ‘I'he Apostle 
does not give that revelation. God’s Spirit bestows it on the 
initiated. We must have the Spirit to know the things of 
God, though in words they may be spoken to all. The Apostle 
himself can only tell us what they are not. They are not what 
eye hath seen, that is, the glories of the visible creation; nor 
what ear hath heard, that is, doctrines taught by a master to 
his disciples; nor what springs up in the heart of man, that 
is, the creations of imagination and desire. The ascent is to 
be noticed. The works of God in nature have an excellence 
and beauty that does not invest the great ones of the world ; 
a lily is more gloriously arrayed than Solomon. But there are 
thoughts in God too great ever to be visibly represented in 
ocean depths and blazing suns. Yet some at least of even 
these thoughts are expressed in human language and received 
into our minds. But the heart desires what it cannot utter in 
words, and “makes,” by the force of imagination, forms of 
goodness and beauty that have a being only “in the land that 
is very far off.’ But beyond nature, beyond ideas, beyond 
the ken of imagination and the reach of merely natural desire, 
are the things that God has actually prepared, the completed 
reality of the Gospel. It may, further, be asked if the Apostle 
intends this to be an exhaustive division of the things that are 
not the hidden wisdom of God. If not, why does he mention 
nature, doctrine, and the ideal? ‘These are the outward garb 
of the eternal mystery. It manifests itself, first, by taking its 
place in human history through the fact of the incarnation ; 
second, by a system of Christian truth, a philosophy of the 
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Divine revelation in Christ; third, by an ideal of perfection. 
It was necessary that the Divine mystery should manifest 
itself in these human forms, because Christ is primarily a 
power; that is, He is a new element in human history, a new 
force in truths of doctrine, a higher ideal of moral perfection. 
But no external act or object can of itself, apart from the 
spiritual insight of the onlooker, be a revelation of anything 
beyond power, and no manifestation of power can be an 
adequate revelation of God. The supreme act of Divine love, 
that God should send His Son and the Son sacrifice Himself 
for us, can be nothing more to an unspiritual man than a 
manifestation of infinite power, if it can be that. These things 
have an inner life known to those who love God. 

Many writers, from Irenzus, Clem. Al., Origen, Cyprian, 
Augustine, to Meyer, suppose the Apostle is speaking of the 
future blessings of heaven. Several Rabbis so explain Isa. 
Ixiv. 4, as if it meant that the prophets indeed foretold the 
days of Messiah, but the world to come no eye had seen, 
except God alone. Cf. Wisd. ix. 16, ta dé €v ovpavois Tis 
éEvyviacev; But to exclude present insight into Divine things 
is to break away from the general purport of the chapter. 

Kalas yéyparta. The perf. signifies that it still abides as 
authoritative in Scripture. Origen (Comm. in Matt. xxvii. 9) 
says he never heard of any one that considered this Epistle 
spurious because the writer cites these words from the apocry- 
phal Book of the prophet Elias. Chrys. thinks the words are 
taken from a lost book. They resemble too closely Isa. lxiv. 4 
to permit a doubt that Jerome (lp. 57, Ad Pamm.) is right in 
saying that the Apostle had in his mind the prophet’s words, 
to which we must add Isa. Ixv. 16 (17) ; and Clement of Rome 
(Ad Cor. 24) alters the Apostle’s dyavéowv to vTopevodety, as 
it is in Isaiah. If, with Delitzsch and Cheyne, we render the 
prophet’s words thus: “ Yea, from of old men have not heard 
nor perceived with the ear, (and) eye hath not seen, a God 
beside thee, who will do gloriously for him that waiteth for 
Him,” then there is no accommodation to an alien purpose m 
the Apostle’s use of the passage. Prophet and Apostle ex- 
press the same truth, though they do not refer to the same 
manifestation of it. 


a 


&... avtov. Osiand., De Wette, etc., think the words 
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are an anacoluthon. If the words were an exact citation, it 
might be so. But as the Apostle inserts the relat. pron., he 
must have intended to place the citation in grammatical con- 
struction. Lachm. and Hofmann make nyiv 6€ amexaduev 
the apodosis. But in that case the antithesis between eye 
not having seen and God having prepared, both being in the 
protasis, is entirely missed. It is preferable, therefore, with 
Krasm., Est., Meyer (later Edd.), Alford, Heinrici, to connect 
the words with what precedes as an objective clause after 
Nanroduev. “ We speak the things which,” etc. 

ert kapdiav ... avéBn. On this Hebraism cf. Acts vii. 23; 
Herm., Past. Mand. IV. i. 3. 

dca ytoiuacev. So ABC, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., 
Westc. and Hort. The word 6ca (quam pulchra) implies that 
these things are different in kind from what eye has seen, ete. 
The Apostle has altered the prophet’s érro/ncev into )roluaceyv, 
which expresses, more than ézroincey, first, that the Gospel is 
the outcome of Divine thought; second, that it is designed 
to supply the spiritual wants of men; third, that it is now 
completed (cf. Matt. xxii. 4, 8). 

Tots ayama@ow avtdv. Love is the eye that sees, the ear 
that hears, the heart that realizes the things of God (cf. xiii. 
8,12; Eph. ii. 18). The Apostle has substituted ayaraow 
for u7rouevovow édeov, because the revelation of God, which 
the saints of the Old Test. waited for as still to come, has now 
been given. This is another proof that the Apostle is not 
speaking exclusively or mainly of the future glory of heaven. 
That glory we still wait for. 


(2) God’s wisdom is revealed inwardly by the Spirit. 
(i, 10-13). 

V. 10. piv, that is, the réXevor. Meyer well observes that 
the word is spoken in a tone of triumph. 

arexadduye, ‘This is scarcely an instance of the aor. being 
used for the perf. Winer (Gr. § XL.) says it is never so used. 
But cf. Goodwin, Greek Moods, ete., p. 25; Buttmann, N.S, 
p. 171; and see Xen., Mem. I. vi. 4; Thuce., 1. 73, map7A@oper. 
Here, however, it is a pure aor. ‘The Apostle is speaking of 
the revelation given to Christians as an event that began a 
new epoch in the world’s history. 
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Sid Tod mvevpatos. NA BC omit adtod. But it does not 
change the meaning; for the following verses prove that the 
Spirit of God, not the human spirit, is meant. 

épavva. SoNABC. It is the Alexandrian spelling of 
épevva. Cf. Rom. xi. 33; 1 Pet. i. 10; Barn: Ep. oe 
(Hilgenf.). Here the Spirit, in Rom. viii. 27 God, in Rev. il. 
93 Christ, is said to “search.” Hence it does not mean 
searching in order to discover, but expresses the activity of 
the Divine knowledge. So Meyer. The LXX. never uses 
épevvay of God’s knowledge, but Soxipafery, which expresses, 
not so much activity as thoroughness of knowledge. Chrys. 
makes it refer to the accuracy, others (as Greg. Naz., Or. xlui. 
65) to the rich fulness, of the Spirit’s knowledge. But all this 
misses the point. The Fathers justly use the word to prove 
the Spirit’s proper Divinity. But the argument is that the 
Spirit is ever active in fathoming the depths of God. 

Ta Ban, not “deep things,” but “ depths,” mysteria i- 
teriora (Aug.). In Rom. xi. 33 the Apostle joins together 
the ideas of depth and unsearchableness." 

V. 11. He proves by an analogy that we cannot know the 
things of God without the revelation of the Spirit of God. 
No man knows another’s thoughts; so none can know God’s 
thoughts until He utters them. Does “ Spirit of God” here 
mean more than the self-consciousness of God? Does not the 
force of the Apostle’s argument lie in the analogy between the 
self-consciousness of man, knowing what is in man, and 
the self-consciousness of God as it knows what is in God? 
Yes, say Osiander, Meyer, Kling, after Baur (Neutest. Theol. 
p- 207). But it would be palpably absurd to say that God 
reveals anything to men through His own self-consciousness, 
unless the self-consciousness of God is identical with the Holy 
Spirit. This, again, would involve that the procession of the 
Spirit is prior m idea to God’s self-consciousness, whereas His 
self-consciousness as Deus must be prior, in order of ideas, to 
His self-consciousness as fons deitatis. We must not, there- 
fore, press the analogy. If we admit that the Holy Spirit 
knows the things of God, it is not necessary to the validity 

1 Hilgenfeld (Zeitsch. f. Wiss. Theol. XV. p. 223) does not hesitate to assert 


that there is a sarcastic allusion to the Apostle’s words in Rev. ii. 24; that is, 
the Apostle John calls the Apostle Paul’s God Satan! 
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of the Apostle’s reasoning that He should know them as man 
knows the things of man, by self-consciousness. Both are 
knowledge through introspection, and this is enough. The 
view of Baur is rejected by De Wette and Delitasch (Bz. 
Psych. IV. § 4). If the Spirit is neither the human spirit nor 
the Divine self-consciousness, a more decisive declaration of 
His personality cannot be. 

TO TvedLA TOD avOpwrrov, man’s entire intellectual and moral 
nature. It includes vods and, as Origen (Comm. in Rom. 
ii. 15) says, conscience also, and is synonymous with Plato’s 
6 évT0s avOpwros (cf. Matt. xxvi. 41; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 1 Pet. 
iv. 6). This use of wvedua is to be carefully distinguished 
from its more special signification of the Divine in man. 

ovdeis Eyvaxev. So A BCD, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., 
Westc. and Hort. Oda is to know a fact; éyvwxa, to know 
the inner nature of a thing. The distinction is perhaps 
not to be pressed here (cf. John viii. 55). The perf. means 
cognita habeo. Ambrose compares Matt. xi. 27; justly. No 
one knows the Father save the Son; no one knows the depths 
of God but the Spirit ; an inconsistency in appearance only. 

To To mvedua Tod Oecod he does not add 7d év aire, because 
the spirit of man is in him as part of him, but the Spirit 
of God is God and the whole of the Divine essence. The 
patristic phrase év Oe refers to the avtodeds or Father, and 
expresses the perichoresis of the Divine persons. But it may 
be questionable whether the phrase “ tres tpocwra in Deo” 
is correct. 

V.12. The Spirit reveals by dwelling within. 

TO Tvevua Tov KoOowov. Hofmann explains it of the Spirit of 
God as the principle of life, physical and intellectual, in all 
creatures. But éddBouev would then be inappropriate, and 
the antithesis that runs through this and the latter part of 
the first chapter between the kingdom of God and the world, 
compels us to understand by xdcpos, not the creation (as 
Theod. Mops.), but the kingdom of evil, the antagonist of 
the revelation of God in Christ. Meyer and Alford think 
the personal “ god of this world” is meant. In favour of this 
is the antithesis that would then emerge between the personal 
Spirit of God and the personal spirit of the world. “To 
receive the spirit of the world” would then mean to be under 
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the influence and in the possession of Satan, which is in 
accordance with the general representation of Scripture that 
the world is in the power of the evil one (cf. 1 John v. 19). 
The objection to this interpretation is that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere use the word mvedywa as a personal appellation in 
the sense of an evil spirit. The verse that bears closest 
resemblance to the present passage is Eph. ii. 2, where the 
construction of the genit. rvevuatos is doubtful, but on the 
whole it had better be taken in apposition to é£ovcias. The 
world is the empire of Satan, and that empire stands together 
by means of the spirit or principle of evil. Similarly here the 
spirit of the world will be the principle of evil that binds 
together the kingdom of darkness and makes it, not a chaos, 
but a xdcwos, an organization contrived to subvert the 
kingdom of Christ. It is not necessary to the Apostle’s 
purpose that this spirit should be a person, provided it is the 
central unifying principle. Now such a spirit as this would 
effectually incapacitate a Christian to comprehend the things 
of God. The minds of those that believe not are blinded. 
The aor. éAdSopev refers to the time of regeneration, when the 
believer received the Spirit of adoption (cf. Rom. vil. 15). 
The revelation of God can be given only through God. “ God, 
who is the object of knowledge and love, must be Himself 
the principle of knowledge and love” (Martensen, Christl. 
Dogm. § 53). Cf. Aug., Conf. XIII. xxxi. 45: “ Quidquid in 
Spiritu Dei vident quia bonum est, non ipsi, sed Deus videt 
quia bonum est.” 

éx. Inasmuch as every revelation of God can be received 
only through God, there must be an actual going forth of the 
Spirit of God to dwell in man. Hence, though é« does not 
here express the truth of the Spirit’s procession (as Theod. 
explains), yet it implies it. The Constantinopolitan Creed 
changed the wapa of John xv. 26 into éx, perhaps from a 
reminiscence of the present passage, the framers of the Creed 
apparently ! translating from Tertullian. The purpose of the 
words in this place is to show that what imparts certainty 
and depth to the mature believer’s knowledge of the things 
of God is the identity of that which bestows and that which 
apprehends the revelation. God within teaches the man’s 

1 Cf. Swete, History of the Doctrine of the Procession of the Spirit, p. 76. 
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spirit to understand the revelation of God above 3; God in us 
reveals God in our nature. 

Ta xapicbévra. The aor. is not (as probably in Phil. i. 29) 
to be taken in the sense of the perf., but refers to the gift 
once for all made to man in the facts of Christ’s death and 
resurrection, the contents of the mystery. The argument 
still advances. For if the thoughts of God must be revealed 
in order to be known, much more are the free actions of God’s 
heart. Human love never forecast what Divine love would 
do. God’s self-sacrifice was a conception not understood even 
by God’s peculiar people, though taught for ages by priest 
and prophet. 

V. 18. We teach them also through the same inward 
illumination of the Spirit. 

out év didaxtois . . . Hvevpatos. NABCD omit dylov. So 
Lachm., Tisch., Westc. and Hort, Rev. Vers. It is better 
away. “Taught by Spirit ”’— by a supernatural indwelling 
light. Hofmann connects these two clauses with xpivortes. 
But Adgyous suggests that they. should be connected with 
Aadroduev. The Apostle has already said that he spoke the 
things of God; he now adds in what words he spoke them. 
Aaddw is preferred to Xéyw, because they are the utterances 
of the Spirit (cf. xiv. 2). 

aodpias and mvevmaros are genit., as Erasmus saw, not after 
Aoyous, but after Svdaxrois, as in John vi. 45. AcSaxrés is 
espec. upt to take the genit. (cf. Soph., Hl. 344). But other 
words not derived from verbs that govern the genit. have the 
same construction, Cf. yeyuuvacpévnv mreoveeias (2 Pet. ii. 
14) ; evAoynuévor Tod matpos (Matt. xxv. 34). It is rare in 
class. prose. Cf. Porson on Hur. Or. 491, mrnyels Ovyatpés. 
This verse makes no reference to the Apostles’ special in- 
spiration as writers of the New Test. (Hodge, etc.). Cf. 1 
Thess. iv. 9. The Apostle rests, not indeed his authority, 
but his ability, to teach on the fact that the Spirit of God 
enlightened him, as he enlightens other mature Christians. 


1 Cf. Harless on Eph. ii. 22, p. 267: Td mvedua ohne Artikel als inwohnend 
einem menschlichen Subjecte gedacht wird. Vgl. Rim. viii. 5, of de xara Tvedua 
{Svres) 7d Tod mvevuaros (ppovodow), im ersten Satzglied ist mvevma inneres 
normgebendes Princip, im zweiten ist rou wveduaros der objectiv wirkliche, 
heilige Geist.” 
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TVEVLATLKOIS TVEUHATLKAa ovyKpivovTes. The various inter- 
pretations offered of these words differ according to the 
meaning assigned to cvyxpiv@ and the gender of 7vevparixots. 
(1) Calvin, Beza, Cor. a Lap., De Wette, Meyer, etc., render 
auvyxp. by accommodantes, aptantes, and consider 7v. neuter: 
“adapting spiritual words to spiritual things,” and not language 
incongruous, as we should be doing if we spoke the things 
of God in words taught by human wisdom. But the Apostle 
has said this already in effect; and according to this view 
there is a play on the word “spiritual,” which is not in the 
Apostle’s manner ; for ‘‘ spiritual words ” can only mean words 
taught by the Spirit (cf. Eph. v. 19), but “ spiritual things” 
must mean things that reveal God. (2) Estius, Olshausen 
(doubtingly), render ovyxp. by “ adapting,” but consider zy. 
to be masc.: “adapting spiritual things to spiritual men.” 
But this is the direct opposite of what the Apostle declares, 
that spiritual men understand spiritual things, so that no 
adaptation of them to their capacity is needed. (3) Bengel, 
Rickert, Stanley, Alford (latest Edd.), Hofmann, Heinrici 
render ouvyxp. by interpretantes and consider wv. to be masc.: 
“interpreting spiritual things to spiritual men.” But it is 
only in reference to dreams and visions that ovyxpive means 
“to interpret,’ and that, with few exceptions, in LXX. In 
no passage are the things of God represented as dreams to be 
interpreted or allegories of which the Apostles have the key. 
(4) Neander’s rendering: “interpreting spiritual things by 
spiritual words,” is open to the same objection. Similar to 
this is Grotius’s rendering, but he restricts the reference to 
the interpretation of Old Test. prophecies, which would be 
foreign to the Apostle’s purpose. (5) Theod. Mops., Chrys., 
Theod. thus: “ proving the truth of spiritual things (whether 
Old Test. types, as Chrys. says, or the teaching of the Spirit, 
as Theod. Mops. says) by the demonstration of the Spirit.” 
But ovyxp. does not elsewhere signify “to prove.” (6) The 
rendering of the Auth. Vers., “comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual,” is satisfactory. Christianity is a Divine 
wisdom. But this means, from the side of teacher and of 
learner, that revealed truths are combined so as to form a 
consistent and well-proportioned system of truths in their 
correlation. The higher Christian training resembles Plato’s 
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criterion of dialectical power, the faculty to see the relation 
of the sciences to one another and to true being (cf. Rep. VIL. 
p- 547). With cvyxpivovtes compare Plato's cuvortixds. The 
words are a clear statement of the necessity for an objective 
teaching, and its spirit is opposed to the theory of the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (xii. 6) that men require only an inward revela- 
tion. Itis this objectiveness of the revelation that saves the 
Apostle’s conception of the province of the spiritual man from 
the Gnostic intellectualism, which deprived Christianity of its 
foundation in historical fact and reduced it to a philosophical 
speculation. 


(8) God’s Wisdom is Understood Only by the Spiritual 
Man. 
(i. 14— iil. 4). 

V.14, yuxvxes. Two questions claim our attention. 

First, Does Wuxixds denote the unregenerate man or the 
weak Christian? Chrys. explains it, 6 cata capxa fv kal 
pEnTw TOV vouov PwtiaGeis Sia TOD TvEvpaToOS, AAAA oVnV THY 
eudutov cal avOpwrivyny cuvecw Exar, iv Tals aTdvTwr Wuyais 
euBadrer O Snurovpyos. Chrysostom’s definition is interest- 
ing as the source of Luther’s rendering, from which Tyndale 
borrowed the phrase now current in English theology, ‘the 
natural man.” The Lutherans, in the Augsburg Confession, 
and the Calvinists, in the Second Helvetic Confession, cite 
the verse as their locus classicus in their polemics against the 
Pelagianism of the Church of Rome, to prove the impotence of 
the unregenerate man to attain holiness. On the other hand 
Catholic expositors, Aquinas, Cor. a Lap., Estius, and the 
Rheims translators (“sensual”), follow Augustine, who says 
(Serm. |xxi.): ‘ Hos in ecclesid constitutos parvulos dicit 
[Apostolus] nondum spirituales, sed adhue carnales. 
Quomodo essent parvuli in Christo nisi renati ex Spiritu 
Sancto?” Similarly Bernard, De Vita Solitaria. This view 
is defended by Usteri (Hntw. d. Paul. Lehrb. p. 294, 5th Ed.). 
As the mvevpartixds is opposed to capxixds and vyrriog in iii. 1, 
it is at least evident that the spiritual man is also the TéXeos. 
To avoid the inference that the Wuyc«ds is the weak Christian, 
the Lutheran Calixtus and recently F. C. Baur maintained 
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that capxuxds as well as Wuyixds is a designation for the un- 
regenerate man, which is plainly contrary to ii. 1. But the 
strong expressions, “ the natural man rejects the things of the 
Spirit,” and “they are foolishness unto him,” are hard to 
reconcile with the supposition that the natural man is the weak 
Christian, of whom indeed the Apostle has not hitherto spoken. 
On the other hand, the contrast between the impotence of the 
merely human faculties to understand the things of God, and 
the certain knowledge possessed by all who have been endowed 
with the Divine Spirit is in the channel of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment. Moreover we have the same distinction in James ii. 15, 
where the wisdom that is not from above is said to be émuyetos, 
wuyiKi, Sapoviadys—eriyeros in its sphere of action, yuyxexy 
in the mental and moral condition of the persons it addresses, 
and Sasoviwons in its origin and principle. So also in Jude 
19 the wuyexoi are said to be mvevpa jr Exovtes, that is, they 
have not the Spirit of God. For these reasons we must accept 
the view that by wuyixds the unregenerate man is meant. 
Second, Why is the unregenerate man called wuyvxos? If 
we admit that the word wvedya contains a reference to man’s 
relation to God, the difficult question whether the Apostle held 
that human nature consists of three distinct substances, body, 
soul and spirit, need not be discussed. Whether the mvevpa 
is a distinct substance in man, or a distinct faculty of his soul, 
or a distinct principle of action, it is, at all events, a power 
derived immediately from God and directed towards God. It 
denotes the Divine in man, which the Apostle represents as 
the result of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. Suggested by 
the first declaration concerning man’s creation, that he became 
a living soul by the “ breath ”’ of God, the conception of the 
spirit in man as the product of the Spirit of God is distinctly 
stated by Christ and St. Paul. To be born of the Spirit” 
(John iii. 6) is to be born from above; and “the quickening 
Spirit? (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47) is the second Man from heaven. 
The use of 7vedua to designate the Divine Person, who dwells 
in the believer, is a still more emphatic reason for its applica- 
tion to the kindred God-directed nature which is the result 
of the Spirit’s indwelling. But this supernatural element (to 
use an indefinite expression) at once creates a contrast between 
itself and the natural. Now wvyz7, in the Old Test. language, 
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denotes the whole of human nature and nothing more: “ Man 
became a living soul.” Whether we accept or reject Beck’s 
notion (Umriss, etc., I. § 5) that body and spirit are the two 
constituents of soul or man, we must admit that Scripture 
represents man as being, in the totality of his nature, soul. 
Hence Wuyexds will adequately distinguish all that pertains to 
mere humanity from the Divine nature bestowed or restored 
by the Spirit of God. While wvedua must not be identified 
with the vods of Plato and Philo, the dvavontixdv of Aristotle, 
arvy7, on the other hand, must not be limited to mere éwiupia 
and @uuds, which is apparently intended by Chrys. when he 
introduces into his definition of uyexds the words 6 Kata 
cdpka Gav. The word WvyiKos was coined by Aristotle (Hth. 
Nic. III. x. 2), to distinguish the pleasures of the soul, such 
as ambition and desire of knowledge, from those of the body. 
In this he is followed by Polybius (VI. v. 7) and Plutarch (De 
Plac. Phil. I. 9). The yruyxexds was, therefore, the man who 
was governed by the higher motives of mind. Neither does 
the Apostle lower the meaning of the word. It does not mean 
“‘imtellectum et affectum depressos ad sensibilia”’ (De Lyra).} 
Contrasted with the dxpartijs, the yuyixds is the noblest of 
men. But to the wvevparexos he is related as the natural to 
the supernatural. 

ov Séyverau, “ rejects”’ (cf. Heb. xi. 35). It is a litotes like 
ovy umicyvovuat, “I refuse.” The words imply that the 
things of God are offered to all, even the natural, unregenerate 
man. For déyouae in the meaning of “accept” cf. 1 Thess, 
i. 6 et al. 

ta Tov IIvevparos, genit. of possession. The Spirit is not 
amere instrument of revelation, but the native home of the 
truth. But tod Oeod also is genit. of possession. The Spirit 
is not the ultimate source of truth, inasmuch as the Spirit 
himself is God’s. 

Kal ov dvvarat yv@vat, not equivalent to od yap Sivarat Kat 
yvovat, as if the Apostle meant to prove that the natural man 
does not accept, because he cannot even know, the things of 
God (Scaliger). ‘To know is not a lesser, but a greater thing 
than to accept them. The weakest believer accepts; the 

1 Reuss also (Mpitres Paulin, I. p. 61) restricts yux} to the lower faculties of 
instinct, affections, vitality. 

F 
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mature Christian alone has a spiritual apprehension of their 
meaning. The clause expresses, not the reason for, but the 
consequence of rejecting the things of God. Faith precedes 
knowledge. “ Crede ut intelligas.” 

mvevuaTixs, after the manner of a mvevyatixos, by the in- 
sight into the things of the Spirit that results from the Spirit’s 
indwelling, The word is borrowed from the allegorical system 
of interpretation that prevailed among the Jews of Alexandria, 
who distinguished between the Yuyxoi and the mvevpartixot, 
between those that understood the grammatical meaning of 
Scripture and those that pierced to the spiritual meaning 
beneath. But the Apostle applies the term, not to the tropical 
and symbolical (6’ t7rovor@v) interpretation of types and pro- 
phecies, but to the judgment of the man who has the mind of 
Christ. 

avaxpiverat, “ well sifted,” “thoroughly examined.” Ava- 
denotes the resolution of a complex whole. But avaxpive 
expresses also, what is not contained in dvadvo, a judgment 
passed upon the truths analysed, an estimate of their compara- 
tive value, which leads up to a synthesis (cuyxpivew) or an 
estimate of their mutual relation when combined in a system 
of Christian truth. 

V.15. avevpatixos, the man whose entire moral and intel- 
lectual nature has been transformed and made spiritual. The 
Pauline use of the word implies two distinct but inseparable 
facts. The one is the indwelling of the Spirit, the other is the 
Spirit’s transforming energy. In relation to the former the 7». 
is opposite of the wuycxos, as the supernatural is of the natural ; 
in reference to the latter the wv. is opposite of the capxukos, 
as the holy is of the sinful. For the holy is supernatural, and 
the one supernatural purpose of the wisdom which God fore- 
ordained and of the things which God has prepared. The 
indwelling Spirit is the Holy Spirit; and he in whom that 
Spirit dwells is at once supernatural and holy. The Apostle 
cannot speak to the Corinthians as unto spiritual (i. 1). 
Though they were no longer Wvuyzxo/, they were still capxuxot. 
The supernatural element had entered, but not yet done its 
work of leavening the whole lump (cf. Gal. vi. 1; Barn., Hp. 
iv. 11, yevoueba mvevpatixol, yevOucba vaos TéXELOS TO Oc@)- 


pwév is omitted in ACD. So Lachm., Tisch. But De 
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Wette, Westc. and Hort., etc., retain it. If it is omitted, the 
antithesis between the clauses is changed into a relation of 
cause and effect. It is because the spiritual man judges all 
things that he himself cannot be judged. 

mayta or,as in ACD, ta mavra. Its range is not to be 
limited to the things of the Spirit. For, though the unholy 
cannot understand goodness, the good can probe the depths 
of sin. Cf. 1 John ii. 20; Plat., Rep., p. 409: wovnpia peév 
yap apetny Te Kal avTHv ovToT’ av yvoin, apetn bé hicews 
maLoevowéevns xpovp dua avThs te Kal Tovnplas émiotiunv 
Ayr eras. 

v7’ ovdévos. The judgment of the spiritual man is at once 
the widest and the highest. All things are subject to it, from 
it there is no appeal. It is unhesitating, authoritative, ab- 
solute, final. The Apostle answers the question, What is the 
ultimate authority in matters that admit of being spiritually 
judged? His answer may be compared with that of Aristotle, 
who, as Sir A. Grant observes with truth, “escapes being 
forced into an utterly relative system of morals” by making 
the o7ovéaios the cavwv cai wétpov. But in escaping from 
a relative morality Aristotle falls into a vicious circle. For 
he has no standard by which to judge the o7rovéaios himself 
except the moral conceptions of which the ovovSatos has been 
constituted judge. St. Paul, while he boldly ascribes to the 
spiritual man an absolute and final judgment, introduces the 
new Christian conception of the indwelling Spirit. The mind 
of the spiritual man is identical with the mind of Christ, whose 
judgment must be final. In the wvevyartixds the two concep- 
tions of the o7rovéaios and of the universal reason meet. The 
moral rises into spiritual; the universal reason yields to the 
Spirit of God; ra cada cai HOdéa pass into “ the things of the 
Spirit.” 

V. 16, Proof of the statement that the spiritual man can 
pass an authoritative judgment on all things. He has the 
mind of Christ, who has the mind of God. 

tis; From Isa. xl. 18. Hence a’rov must refer to Kupéou, 
and Kvpios must mean God, not Christ. 

éyvw, “came to know,” that is, at the time when God 
created all things. Vitringa, Delitzsch, Cheyne render the 
Heb. by “ directed,” ‘gave the measure to.” ‘The éyv@ of 
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LXX. may be a paraphrastic rendering of the Heb. Anyhow 
it does not affect the Apostle’s purpose (cf. Judith viii. 14). 
oupfiBacen, “ will instruct.” This is not a class. meaning 
of the causal of cupPaivw. But mpocfiSafw is so used in 
Attic. Hesych., cupBiBacbévres’ didayPévres, SuareyOevtes. 
vouv. The Heb. means “the Spirit of Jehovah.” The 
Apostle might have written wvedua, though it would not 
leave the meaning, as Vitringa and Neander say, unchanged. 
“Tsaiah hypostatises the Spirit”? (Cheyne). Similarly in 
Wisd. i. 7. But the Apostle regards this Spirit as an 
indwelling mind, which judges all things but is not itself 
regulated by any extraneous power. “The Spirit of Christ ” 
was in the prophets (1 Pet. 1. 11), but not as voids. The 
inspiration that enabled them to foretell the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that should follow is distinguished from 
their diligent search into the meaning of their own utterances. 
The exercise of the gift of tongues also, in the Apostolic 
age, involved the activity of the zvedua and the inaction of 
the vots (cf. xiv. 14). On the other hand the search of the 
spiritual man into the things of God is here represented as 
the combined act of the sanctified reason of the man himself 
and the powerful illumination of the indwelling Spirit. Hence 
vods denotes, not the Spirit of God or of Christ, but the mind, 
the intellect of God and of Christ. This highest form of 
intellect has for its object the highest form of truth, the 
mystery now revealed by God, the things which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard nor heart conceived. But voids denotes 
more than intellect. It is the moral reason.1 With it the 
Apostle served the law of God (cf. Rom. vii. 25). By its 
renewal the believer comes to know (by testing) the will of 
God (Rom. xu. 2). In the wvevyarixos its possession is the 
result of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. It is a wuyis 
Ociov dupa ina sense higher than Aristotle thought of when 
he so defined votds. The Apostle ascribes to the spiritual man, 
not the thoughts of Christ (Hrasm., Grot., and many others), 
but the moral judgment which Christ Himself had in virtue 
of the indwelling Spirit which had been given Him without 
1 Cf. Beck, Umriss d. Bibl. Seelenlehre, p. 49; Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol., IV. 


§5; Cremer, Lez. s.v. vois; Kling, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, pp. 431, sqq. ; Acker- 
mann, ib., pp. 896, sqq. ; Kluge, Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Theol., 1871, p. 325. 
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measure. “Recipimus in nobis sapientiam Christi ad judi- 
candum ” (Aquinas in loc.). 

The Apostle’s reasoning rests on an unexpressed assumption, 
that Christ has the mind of God,—the assumption, in fact, 
which Arius denied in asserting that the Son could not in- 
vestigate (€€vyvidoar) the Father’s nature. God’s judgment 
is absolutely true and final ; Christ has the Divine comprehen- 
sion ; we, again, have the moral judgment of Christ ; therefore, 
the spiritual man judges all things, and from his judgment 
there can be no appeal. The Apostle seems intentionally to 
depart from the language of Wisd. ix. 13, tis yap dvOpwros 
yvecetat Povrynv Ocod ; 1) tis EvOupnOjoetas Ti Oérer 6 Kupros; 
The counsel and will of God may be revealed in Scripture, but 
in vain, unless we have the moral judgment to understand it. 
Hence also vods is anarthrous, expressing the general notion 
of mind and will combined (cf. Jelf, Gr. § 461. 7). The 
passage, finally, does not explicitly identify Christ with Kupuos, 
as x. 22 and Rom. x. 13 certainly do. 

Ch. III. 1-4, The Apostle applies the truth that only the 
spiritual man understands the Gospel as a Divine wisdom 
to the relation between himself and the Corinthian Church. 
This paragraph corresponds to ii. 1-5. There he declares 
that he preached the Gospel to them as a Divine power; 
here he explains why he could not unfold to them its Divine 
wisdom. He begins both paragraphs with «cal éyo, to mark 
the transition from a general statement to a particular applica- 
tion. He might have begun now with ard’ vyiv. But it 
would have been harsh. With his usual unerring delicacy, he 
makes duiv unemphatic. 

V.1.  ov« 7dvv7Onv, that is, during his stay at Corinth and, 
perhaps, in a former letter. Riickert and Olshaus. infer that 
the Apostle had been in Corinth twice, though only one visit 
is mentioned in Acts, because it would have been unreasonable 
to expect the Corinthians to be other than vie when the 
Gospel was first preached among them. But as the Apostle’s 
stay extended over eighteen months, the inference is ground- 
less (cf. Introd.). The words imply that the Apostle en- 
deavoured to speak unto them as spiritual men, but failed 
(cf. Mark vi. 5). Accordingly Clement of Rome (Ad Cor. 47), 
says that the Apostle had written to them ém’ dadnelas 
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mvevpatixas, though the Apostle says here that he is still 
unable to do so. 

capkivos. SoNABCD. It is, therefore, rightly adopted 
by Griesb., Lachm., Tisch., Meyer, Alford, Westc. and Hort; 
notwithstanding the arguments of Reiche, who with De Wette, 
Fritzsche (on Rom. vii. 14), Winer (Gr. § XVI), retain cap- 
xixots. Proparoxytone adjectives in -wvos denote the material 
of which a thing is made (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 3). AvOpwmwos is 
an exception, though Epictetus makes a distinction between 
it and dvOpwmixds.  Sdpxwos, therefore, means “ fleshy ;” 
capkikos, “ fleshly.” But cdp€, in its Pauline signification, is 
not the physical flesh ; it has an ethical meaning quite as much 
as mvedpua. It denotes the quality of being merely human, 
the human being also sinful, as distinguished from being 
supernatural or spiritual. The Apostle requires an adjective 
to express this ethical meaning. He may either adopt cap- 
xivos, which was already used by Aristotle, who is followed by 
Plutarch, in the sense of “ fleshy,” and give it the new mean- 
ing of “ fleshly,” that is “carnal;” or he may coin a new 
word, capxuxos, after the pattern of yuyrxos and mvevpatuxos. 
Both things seem to have been done. But the attempt to 
attach to cdpxuvos an ethical meaning was not successful, and 
in ecclesiastical writers is abandoned.? But we may still ask if 
adpxwos and capxixds express precisely the same ethical con- 
ception. Archbishop Trench (Syn. p. 262) and Kling main- 
tain that the charge of being ocdpxivor is far less grave than 
that of being capxixot, the former implying only that the 
Corinthian Christians were tarrying at the threshold of faith, 
the latter denoting active opposition to the Spirit of God. 


1 The virtually Apollinarian view strenuously advocated of recent years by 
Baur, Holsten, Pfleiderer, Sabatier, that capt in St. Paul’s teaching means the 
material body or at least the sensuous element in man, I reject on the follow- 
ing grounds: 1. Basar, the Hebrew equivalent of cdpt, has sometimes the 
extended signification of human in contrast to Divine. 2. The Apostle reckons 
sins of the mind among deeds of the flesh (cf. Gal. v. 19-25; Col. ii. 18). 3. If 
cipxwos means “ a person that has material flesh for his substance” (Pileiderer, 
Paulin. p. 56), how can any man in the present life become mvevyarikds? 
4. And how would St. Paul be consistent in maintaining the sinlessness of 
Christ? Pfleiderer admits this inconsistency. A useful summary and criticism 
of views will be found in Prof. Dickson’s Baird Lecture for 1883. 

2 Even when they cite the present passage, they sometimes write odpxwos, 
sometimes capkikés. 
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The word éru (ver. 3) shows this to be incorrect. Alford and 
Poor’s view that @s capxivors means “as if ye were men of 
flesh” is untenable ; for in Rom. vii. 14, éyw 5€ cdpxuvds etys 
(the better attested reading), ws is omitted. Delitzsch and 
Hofmann consider cdpxivos to mean the man who has still a 
sinful tendency, capxixds the man whose fundamental charac- 
ter is this sinful impulse. If so, the regenerate man is not 
gapkixos (cf. ver. 3). On the whole it is safe to infer that at 
first both forms were used interchangeably, but that capxcds 
was afterwards alone retained to express the idea of “ fleshly,” 
in opposition to wvevyarixos. Similarly Bleek on Heb. vii. 
16. But we must not with Baur (Newt. Theol.) regard them as 
synonymous with yuyvcos. Man regarded as not supernatural 
is yuxeixos, man regarded as sinful is cépxwos or capKiKos 
(cf. Gal. v. 17). Adam in his sinless state was yuysxds. 
Christ was neither Wuyicos nor capxixds. The unregenerate 
man is yuyvKos and capxixds. The believer is not wuycKds, 
but for a time continues to be capxixos. These two words, 
therefore, express the antitheses to the two meanings of 
mvevpaTtixes in chap. ii. The temptation to apply the term 
yuxixos to the regenerate man may have arisen from the 
mistaken notion that capxuxos refers only to the bodily appe- 
tites. It is so applied by Aquinas and De Lyra, and for this 
reason. But cf. Col. 11.18; Rom. viii. 6; Gal. v. 20.) 

vntriots (vn-, é7os, in-fans), the farthest remove from the 
térevos (cf. Heb. v.13). The Apostle is partial to the meta- 
phor. He uses it here to soften the effect which the epithet 
“carnal”’? might have produced, Cf. wacdia, 1 John ii. 13, 
where allusion is made to their childishness and to the 
Apostle’s fatherly love. 

év Xpiore@, not “in Christian things” (De Wette), but “ in 
union with Christ” (cf. John xv. 1-7. Cf. De Wette on 
Col. i. 28). 

V.2. yada, nourishment for babes. The opp. is Spdua 
or oreped tpody (Heb. v. 12). Cf. Philo, De Agric. p. 188, 
émrel 5é vntriows ev ote yada Tpody, Terelois Sé Ta ex TUpav 
TWEULMATA, KaL uyis yadaxTw@ders ev av elev Tpohal Kata THY 
TALoiKHV HLKiaV TH THs eyKUKNLOV povTLKS TpoTadevpata, 


‘In Eph. ii. 3 odpf has a more limited signification than in the Epistle to 
the Romans. 
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Cf. Clem: Al., Ped. I. p.118 Potter. From this the Fathers 
coined the word yadaxtotpodéw. 

erotica, to be connected with Bpdua by an easy zeugma. 
Greek has no specific word to express “ giving solid food ;” 
tpédw is generic (cf. Luke xxiii. 29). In ix. 7 éc@lew is 
used for wrivevv. 

novvacbe, “were strong.” So Cranmer’s Bible rightly. 
An infin. is not to be supplied. This use of Svvawar is not 
mentioned in Lidd. and Scott. Cf. Thuc. ii. 29, Suvdpevov 
péya: Hur., Io 565, jets & obSév dv Suvaiueba. The more 
frequent phrase is duvatds eiut, as in Xen., Mem. II. i. 19. 
The Corinthians were do@eveis (cf. ix. 22). 

V. 8. Proof of the assertion that they were carnal. 

Ovov, “ whereas,” like quando. This class. use of ézov 
occurs only here in the New Test. 

ros (from féw), “rivalry.” In class. Greek the word has 
for the most part a good meaning (cf. Arist., Ret. ii. 11). 
So occasionally in LXX. and the New Test. But its usual 
meaning in the New Test. is the rivalry that is degenerating 
into envy, ¢@ovos (cf. Plat., Menex. p. 242, dw Gjrov &é 
Oovos). From $@ovos, again, comes épis, ‘strife in words,” 
which, in turn, produces évyooracia, “strife in act,” “ divi- 
sions.” In Gal. v. 20 aipeous is added to Svyootacia to 
denote a more chronic state of division. In our verse éuyoora- 
cia is omitted in ® ABC Vulg. De Wette suggests that it 
crept in from Gal. v. 20. 

kata avOpwrov, opp. of cata mvedua. So is xatd cdpxa 
in Rom. vii. 5. But it does not follow that capxixoi éote is 
precisely synonymous with cata avOpwrov wepirateire. The 
former refers to sinful disposition, the latter to a merely 
human, unspiritual judgment. 

mepiTatecy includes ¢poveity and more. Their whole life did 
not rise above the human sphere. The use of sepur. for Av 
isa Hebraism. But a similar use of 680s is not unknown in 
class. Greek (cf. d6p@o7rododcr, Gal. ii. 14). 

V. 4, Olshausen and Neander are probably right in think- 
ing that Apollos alone is named because he was an intimate 
friend of the Apostle, who thus shows his impartiality. 

€repos, one that belongs to the opposite party. On the 
misplacement of wév cf. note on i, 12. 
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ovx avOpwro gore; so NABCD Vulg.; adopted by 
Lachm., Tisch., Westc. and Hort. But Reiche defends 
capxixot. He does not satisfactorily account for the insertion 
by a copyist of the strange expression avOpwrot. It is an 
explanation of capxixds and means that the Corinthians had 
not yet risen to the level of the supernatural element that 
dwelt within them. Though they were not ruxixoi, they 
played the part of the wuyzxds. 


D. Tatrp Arcument acarnst THE Factions. 
(ii. 5-20). 

The Apostle has spoken of Christianity as a redemptive 
scheme and as a Divine wisdom. Regarded from still another 
side, Christianity is a work which God accomplishes in the 
course of the world’s history. Since God is the worker, 
factions and boasting in men are excluded. The central 
thought of the section is ver. 9. The argument may be sub- 
divided thus: Factions are un-Christian, first, because A postles 
and teachers are, not leaders of men, but servants of God 
(vv. 5-9) ; second, because what they teach must be in cha- 
racter with the Divine foundation and general plan of the 
building (vv. 10-15) ; third, because the worldly-wise teaching 
of party-leaders destroys God’s temple and incurs His dis- 
pleasure (vv. 16-20), 


(1) Apostles and teachers are, not leaders of men, but servants 
of God, 
(ii. 5-9), 

V.5. As add’ 4 must be omitted with ABCD Vulg., 
Sidkovor . . . &dwxev will be the answer to the questions, 
tt ovv éatiwv Atrorrws ; Th dé €ott TLadXos ; 

didxovor (from dcax-, which appears also in SidKe, Sudxtwp, 
and the Germ. jagen), “servants ;” properly “agents,” who 
act for a principal and cannot, for that reason, be themselves 
heads, without breach of trust (cf. Plat., Rep. p. 370 sqq.). 
The Apostle does not, therefore, describe the teachers as 
servants of the Church (Chrys, ; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 4; Col. i. 7, 23). 
Similarly So6Xo05, Rom. i. 1 ; Umnpérns, 1 Cor.iv. 1; NeLTOUpyos, 
Rom. xv. 16. 
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értatevoate, the Pauline expression for becoming a Christ- 
ian (cf. Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. ii. 16, ets Xpioror). 

éxdoT@ @s, a not uncommon trajection for ws éxdoT@, as 
in vii. 17; and not intended to emphasize éxdot@ (cf. 
Raphel’s note on Rom. xii. 3). Kad, ‘and that,” “that is 
to say”’ (cf. ix. 5; Mark xvi. 7). 

édwxev, not “ gave converts,” but “ gave to each his own 
special work.”? This is proved by é€futevaa, ézoricey, ver. 6. 

6 Kupuos, that is Christ. So Theophyl. Cf. Eph. iv. 7. 
Chrys., Meyer, De Wette, etc., understand it to mean God, 
as in Rom. xi. 3. The gift is Christ’s, the Head of the 
Church; the dispensing of the gift is the work of God’s Spirit. 

V. 6. The outward acts of planting and watering were done 
by men, but the life within and growth were from God. It 
is in the spiritual as in the natural world. Men can only 
bring the seed into contact with the soil. The life that makes 
it grow is not only beyond human power to produce, but also 
beyond human skill to understand or detect. In nature and 
in the Church hfe is the direct creation of God. 

eputevoa. Cf. ix. 2; Acts xvii. 1-8. 

évotice. Cf. Acts xviii. 27. It is better to leave these 
verbs without an expressed accus. He means the Church. 
We need not suppose, with Ambrosiaster, an allusion to 
baptism. 

nvéavev. The imperf. means that when Paul planted and 
when afterwards Apollos watered, God was simultaneously 
giving the increase. 

V.7%. wore, “so then,” itaque. The indic. is used with 
wate when the result is more emphatic than its connection 
with the antecedent (cf. Jelf, Gr. § 863). So in vii. 38; Matt. 
pare 2. 

With 6 @eos supply é€ote wav or Ta wadvTa, as in vii. 19, 
not tt. The first inference from the statement that God gave 
the increase is that he that plants or waters is nothing. 

V. 8. The second inference from ver. 6 is that he that plants 
and he that waters are one; there is in their several works 
a unity of idea and purpose. ‘This unity is in the mind of 
God. The third inference is that, while there is a unity of 
ptan in the work of all the servants, there is also an individ- 
uality of service and a distinct responsibility to God. These 


eee 
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are inferences from the presence and activity of God in the 
historical development of Christianity. Because the life and 
growth of the Church is from God, the servants are nothing 
in themselves ; all the servants help, nevertheless, to bring 
to pass the one purpose that runs through the ages; every 
servant will, therefore, receive his own reward according to 
his individual service. The dé after guTevwv and the o¢ after 
&caoros are both adversative. Apart the servant is nothing ; 
yet all accomplish together one great work ; notwithstanding 
this oneness in the work, every servant has his own work and 
reward. 

pucOov, “ wage;”’ consisting, not in his salvation, but in 
something he will receive in addition. Christ calls it partici- 
pation in His joy (cf. Matt. xxv. 21). 

xorrov, “toil”; stronger than épyov, “ work,’ and than 
movos, “labour,” which does not occur in St. Paul’s writings, 
except in Col. iv. 13, where we must read qodvy qovov. 
Kozros expresses, not merely the labour spent in doing a work, 
but also the weariness and exhaustion that follows. It is the 
usual word in the New Test. to denote the devotedness of the 
Christian worker (cf. xv. 58; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. 1. 9). 

V.9. He repeats for emphasis in another form the ground 
of the three inferences just drawn. ‘The emphasis is on the 
thrice-repeated Oecds. 

Ocod cuvepyoi, “ God’s fellow-workers” ; genit. of relation, 
as cuppopous THs ecxovos (Rom. vill. 29). As the prominent 
idea is that God works in the Church, we must not render it 
genit. of the object: “workers with one another for God” 
(Est., Olshaus., Heinrici). Besides, this is not the construc- 
tion of cuvepyos elsewhere in the New Test. Cf. Rom. xvi. 3, 
9, 21; 1 Thess. iii. 2, where Lachm. reads cuvepyov Tod Oeod ; 
Mark xvi. 20. Idp introduces a proof. It is because he that 
planteth and he that watereth are fellow-workers with God 
that they are one. Yvvepyol is not synonymous with dcaxovor, 
but expresses alike freedom and service. “The priest was a 
slave ; but the minister is the free associate of God” (Vinet, 
Past. Theol., Introd. § 1). This new conception of the free- 
dom of the service helps to bring out more clearly the idea 
contained in «dos and plicOos. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 1, where the 
declaration that the Apostle’s work was a service (dsaxovia) 
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immediately follows a declaration of the liberty which Christ 
has brought. 

Ocod yewpyov, “ God’s field,” arvum, “ tilth,’ “land for 
tillage” (cf. John xv. 1). God is the husbandman who tills 
the land (cf. Heb. vi. 7). Chrys., not so well, makes O«od 
genit. of possession: God is the owner, we the tillers. Cf. 
Isa. Ix. 21, “the shoots of My plantation, the work of My 
hands.” 

Ocod oixodoun, “a house built by God.” Cf. 2 Cor. v. 1; 
Rom. xiv. 20, where the metaphor of building is in the 
Apostle’s mind (Heb. iii. 5). The metaphor of the field 
describes the raw material on which God works; that of the 
house describes the result of the work. The field represents 
the individual Christian in his secret power of life and endless 
growth ; the house represents the Church in its unity of plan, 
in the beauty and strength of its structure. The metaphor 
of the building lends itself more easily than that of the farm 
to the Apostle’s purpose in the subsequent verses and leads 
naturally to the highest conception, that of God’s temple in 
ver. 16. A favourite metaphor (cf. viii. 1; x. 23; 2 Cor. vi. 


16; Eph. 1.21). Odcxodou2 does not occur in Attic before 
Aristotle. 


(2) What is taught must be in character with the Divine 
foundation and plan. 


(iii. 10-15). 

V. 10. The new conception is introduced with a repetition 
of the three inferences already stated, in the form of a personal 
application to the Apostle himself. The grace of God has 
made him what he is; the unity and plan of his work has 
been decided by the form and position of the foundation ; he 
has had his own special work to do. 

xapw. Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Kling, explain it to mean, 
not office, but ability. Neander combines both meanings. 
Elsewhere the words “according to the grace of God given 
unto me” refer, not indeed to the Apostolic office generally 
(except in Rom. xii. 3), but to the special commission to 
preach to the Gentiles (cf. Rom. xv. 15; Gal. il. 9; Eph. ii. 
2,7; Col. i. 25). He refers here to his mission, partly to 
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efface the apparent arrogance of the words “ as a wise master- 
builder” (Chrys., Theophyl., Meyer), partly to intimate, 
through the Apostle’s nothingness apart from grace, that God 
is the doer of the work. 

cogos, “skilled,” the original meaning of the word (ef. 
Xen., Mem. I. iv. 7). It was not till Plato’s time that Sdetvos, 
which hitherto meant “fearful,” took its place to denote 
practical skill, while cog¢os began to be applied mostly to 
theoretical wisdom. But codos continued to be used, as it 
were semi-technically, as the designation of a good craftsman 
(cf. Exod. xxxvi. 4; Isa. iii. 3). 

apxitéxtoy, “master-builder”’; defined by Plato, Polit. 259, 
as €pyaT@v adpxXwv Tapexomevos ye Tov yvaow ard ov 
xerpoupylav. God is the designer or “architect,” in the 
modern sense of the word. The Apostle is ‘‘ master of the 
works.” 

Oepédiov. In Rom. xv. 20, the metaphor of a foundation 
is used of the first introduction of the Gospel into a place; 
here it denotes the stability of the building, which rests on 
a foundation, and the plan of the whole structure, which is 
determined by the form of the foundation.! 

For ré0evxxa ABC have €0nxa. So Lachm., Tisch., Westc. 
and Hort. 

aos, a mere épydtyns, yet a ouvepyos Ocod. He means 
Apollos, who had now left Corinth, and even the other 
teachers, whom he censures for Judaistic tendencies. 

V. 11, Jesus Christ is the foundation. This is still another 
way of stating two of the previous inferences. If Christ is 
the foundation, Paul and Apollos are nothing; if Christ is 
the foundation, the plan of the superstructure has been deter- 
mined. Variety is possible in the materials; but the idea of 
the Divine Architect cannot be changed. ‘To lay another 
foundation would be to alter the whole design, and that would 
destroy the very idea of the Church (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 4; Gal. 
i. 7). But the insertion of worthless materials into the super- 
structure does not necessarily destroy the Church. Hence 
Keiwevov means “laid by the Divine Architect,’ whose the 
design is. Keto@ai. means that the foundation has been laid 


1 Of. Athan.,C. Arian, Il. 74: ’Avdyxn dé rdv Oewédov rovodroy elvat ofa Kai rd 
éroikodomoundva dorw, va Kal cwapporoyeto Oar SuvnOy. 
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and now lies in its place fixed and immovable. Cf. Matt. v. 
14,15, where a city is said to be ceswévn, but of a lamp it 
is said ti@éacw. Ketc@at combines the neuter and the 
passive meanings (cf. Plat., Rep. p. 484, Stallbaum’s note). 

mapa after anor (cf. Luke iti. 13; Heb. iii. 8). 

duvatat, not “has a right” (Grot.), nor “dare”? (Billr.), 
but “can.”” For if another foundation is laid, the structure 
raised upon it is not the Church (cf. John x. 7; xiv. 6; Acts 
iv. 12). 

Inoods Xpictés. N ABCD omit 6 before Xp.; for the 
Apostle is speaking of the historical person Jesus Christ, the 
only possible foundation of a historical Church. Cf. Middleton, 
Greek Article, note to Mark ix. 41. The foundation is not the 
doctrine concerning Christ (Grot., Hodge; similarly Melan- 
chthon explains it of the articles of faith). Through the 
preaching of the doctrine Christ Himself is brought into that 
relation to men which creates the Church. The expression 
is intentionally paradoxical. The allusion is perhaps to Isa. 
xxvil. 16. In Eph. ii. 20 the Apostles and the prophets of 
apostolic times are described as the foundation.1_ This is the 
historical growth of the Church. In a similar way the Church 
itself is said to be historically “the pillar and basement of 
the truth” (1 Tim. iti. 15), settled on the foundation. Here 
the Apostle speaks of the idea of the Church. The very design 
of a historical Church implies that it is erected on a personal 
Christ as its foundation. 

Vv. 12-15, On this foundation let every man see that he 
raises a superstructure that will bear the test of the judgment 
day. ‘This is the third of the above inferences,—the responsi- 
bility of the servant. 

V.12, ésri tov Oewédvov. In Eph. ii. 20, emt 76 Oewerto. 
The accus. is used when prominence is to be given to the act 
of laying the stones, the dat., when their position on the foun- 
dation is the more prominent notion. 

ypuciov. . . Kadapunv. Asyndeton in enumerations, 
espec. of opposites (cf. Plat., Prot. 319). Maybe the Apostle 
alludes to the houses of new Corinth, built, no doubt, of 
various materials; the columns of ancient edifices being raised 


1 T prefer this explanation of Chrys. to that of Calvin, that the words mean 
the foundation laid by Apostles and prophets, 
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from the ruins and made to support a thatched roof of reed 
cut in the marshy plain around. Or he may be thinking also 
of Solomon’s temple, in the construction of which gold, silver, 
marble, and the better sort of timber were used (cf. 1 Kings 
vi.). The allusion would then prepare us for the mention of 
the temple in ver. 16 (cf. Isa. liv. 12). The more perishable 
materials were used for huts and private houses of even some 
pretensions ; for the walls, the poorer qualities of timber (Ta 
Tov oikiov EvrAa, Xen., Anab. II. ii. 16) or mud mixed with 
grass (yoptos) ; for the roof, straw-thatch («aXdyn, cf. Verg., 
Ain, VIII. 654, “ Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culmo ”’) 
or the lighter sort of reed («dédamos). The Apostle is not 
thinking of two buildings, the one a hut, the other a palace 
(Cor. a Lap., Wetst., Stanley). The less valuable materials 
would be properly used for a hut. The absurdity to which 
the Apostle refers is that men should use perishable materials 
in building a temple. 

Evha, “timber,” so Cranmer’s Bible. The plur. denotes 
wood cut into shape. 

What do the two kinds of materials represent? Many in 
the early Church thought the Apostle meant the difference 
between a godly and an ungodly life, and even Bernard (Serm. 
de Ligno), Bengel, and Hofmann maintain the Apostle is 
describing the different kinds of persons whom the teachers 
admitted into the Church. The strongest argument is that of 
Webst. and Wilkins., “that the entire passage is an expansion 
of Ocod oixodouy éore, which is repeated in 16, 17.” They 
add “that the foundation is explained to be a person.” This 
suggests the answer to their argument. The Apostle laid the 
foundation, which was Christ, by preaching the doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, and it is through his doctrine that the teacher 
can exclude corrupt persons from the Church. Excommuni- 
cation was, in the early Apostolic age, vested in the Church, 
not in the teachers (cf. v. 4; vi. 1-5; 2 Cor. ii. 8, 10). It 
could only to a very limited extent be designated the épyov of 
the teacher,—the business of his life, what is distinctly his own. 
Add, (1) that the analogous metaphor of seed sown is used by 
Christ of doctrines as well as of persons (cf. Luke viii. 11), 
(2) All the materials in the building rest on the true founda- 
tion, which cannot be said of ungodly persons. (3) Worth- 
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lessness is not an expression strong enough to designate 
wicked men; but it precisely sets forth the nature of those 
doctrines that do not produce an eternally abiding result. 

V.18. éxaotov. . -. yevjoetat. This is grammatically 
the apodosis to ver. 12. The épyov consists, not simply of the 
materials mentioned in ver. 12, but of those materials when 
built into the house by men’s hands. Before the builder 
placed them in the wall, they were a heap of things, having 
no character of their own (o7rofov). 

n yap Hepa Snrwoe, undoubtedly the day of Christ’s second 
coming (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Thess. i.10; Heb. x. 25). That 
day is always represented as a day of judgment. But tod 
Kupiov is here omitted, to lay special emphasis on its being, 
not only a fixed time for judgment, but also a day as opposed 
to night (cf. Rom. xiii. 12). The Apostle speaks of life as 
a night and death as the break of day; while Christ, on the 
contrary, represents life as the day and death as the night. 
The contrast is suggestive of the terrible meaning which his 
own death had to the Saviour’s mind, and the Apostle’s 
confidence that that death had taken away the sting of death 
for all believers. 

atoxadvTTeTat. CEicum., Neander, and some others con- 
sider 7d épyov to be the subject. But this would make the 
next words tautological. The subject is 7 7uépa. The day 
of Christ comes with burning judgment. It is this fiery 
judgment that reveals it to men (cf. 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, év aupt 
fdoyos), that is, the flaming fire will be the signal of Christ’s 
coming. 

év mupi, not “by means of fire,” but ‘‘ enwrapped in fire ” 
(cf. Meyer’s good note). The Apostle applies to Christ’s 
coming, “the natural description of a theophany in Biblical 
language” (Cheyne on Isa. xxx. 27). The pres. amoxadvr- 


1 The doctrines referred to are clearly not radically false and soul-destroying 
errors, but frivolous and worthless ones (so Aquinas, De Lyra, ete.). The 
difference may be exemplified by the incident related of Abp. Leighton. ‘Ina 
synod he was publicly reprimanded for not ‘ preaching up the times.’ ‘ Who,’ 
he asked, ‘ does preach up the times?’ It was answered that all the brethren 
did. ‘Then,’ he rejoined, ‘If all of you preach up the times, you may surely 
allow one poor brother to preach up Christ Jesus and eternity ’”’ (Pearson, Life 
of Leighton). Luther alluded to this verse when he applied the epithet 
‘letter of straw” to the Epistle of James. 
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teTat is probably used, not so much to mark its nearness, as 
to express its nature. It is a day of such a kind that fire is 
the only fitting revelation of it. 

éxaotov. ‘The unity of structure makes it impossible for 
men to distinguish the work of one builder from that of 
another. God only can say where the work of one man ends 
and that of another begins. The extent no less than the 
quality of the work will be judged. 

épyov. The word has a tinge of the Aristotelian meaning, 
“function,” “the entire activity of a man’s life.” It is doubt- 
ful whether épyov is nom. or accus. Neander thinks the 
former more in St. Paul’s style. In that case, it is better, 
with Hofmann, to consider avo accus. after Sox pace. But 
this makes épyov too emphatic. That adrd must not be 
omitted is certain. It is found in NABC. Meyer and 
Alford explain avto to mean that the fire by its own nature 
will test the work, which is a truism. Rather adro emphasises 
mop: ‘the very fire will try it.” Other tests may leave the 
thing where it was before; though judgment has been passed, 
power is wanting to execute the sentence. Fire will utterly 
consume what cannot stand the test. 

What is this fiery test? The undoubted reference in the 
passage to the second coming of Christ disproves all the in- 
terpretations that explain it of the events of the present life, 
such as the destruction of Jerusalem (Hammond), the work 
of the Spirit (Colet, Calvin), the spiritual development of the 
Church in knowledge of doctrine (Neander), tribulation (Aug., 
Aquinas,! Bernard, Melanchth.). Neither does the Apostle’s 
notion resemble the Romanist conception of purgatory.? For 
(1) he speaks of a probation, not of a purification ; (2) the fire 
tests, not the man’s moral character, but the teacher’s work, 
whether it is worthless; (3) the reference is to the second 
coming, not to what takes place in the intermediate state 
between death and the judgment; (4) the work of every man, 


1 They explain it of the ‘“ emendatorius ignis ” as well. 

2 Gregory the Great (Dial. IV. 39), who consolidated the floating notions of 
earlier writers into a doctrine of purgatory, and the Council or, as Bishop Bull 
calls it, the Cabal of Florence, a.p. 1439, base the doctrine on this passage. 
But, among Roman Catholic expositors, Colet, Estius, and Maier reject the in- 
terpretation. 


G 
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even the best, must be tried in the fire, a notion not admitted 
into the definition of purgatory. Still less can the Apostle 
mean the fire of Gehenna (Chrys., @icum., Theophyl.). The 
only natural explanation is that it means the judgment which 
Christ will pass on men at His second coming. So Origen 
(whose 7p xaOdpovov must not be confounded with purgatory, 
his account of which we have in De Prine. II. xi. 6; Hom. in 
Exod. vi. § 4), Basil (De Spir. Sancto, 15), Greg. Naz. (Orat. 
xxxix. p. 690), Theodoret, and among the Latins Tertullian 
(C. Mare. LV. 2), Lactantius (Inst. VII. 21), Ambrose (Enarr. 
in Ps. exviii.). The word “fire” is used metaphorically, 
in keeping with the colouring of the whole passage, as in 
Isa. Ixvi. 15; Mal. iii. 2; as the symbolical wip déyov on 
Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 17. It is in the very design of the spiritual 
temple that it should pass unharmed through the most search- 
ing trial. The fire is not the punishment, but the test,— 
Tipwots THs Soxtmactas (Didache, c. 16). 

Vv. 14, 15. The test being that the building should be 
fire-proof, the owner, who is also represented as the designer, 
of the house, will reward the builder whose work passes un- 
scathed through the fire, but will inflict a penalty on him 
whose work is burned; yea, that servant will himself barely 
escape out of the conflagration that consumes his work. 

pevet. The future was suggested by Beza, to correspond to 
xataxancetat. So Griesb., Lachm., Tisch., etc. The indic. 
marks the certainty of the fact that some work will abide, 
some will be burned. 

rwvos, emphatic in both verses. The least will receive his 
wage, if his work endures; the greatest will pay a penalty, if 
his work is burned. 

yc Oov, not his salvation, which is a ydpicpa (Rom. vi. 23). 
Cf. Matt. xx. 8. What it consists of has not been told, 
except in metaphor. “The eschatology of the Bible is sym- 
bolical.” (Cheyne on Isa. Ixvi. 24.) 

V.15. xataxarjcera, Hellenistic for xataxavOncerae (cf. 
2 Pet. iti. 10; Rev. xvii. 8). 

tnurwOjcetar, sc. Tov prcOov,—he will be mulcted of his 
expected wage. Supply accus. of quantitative object. The 
emphatic adros that follows proves that fnu.wOncetar does not 
mean “he shall be punished.” Neither can épyov be the object 
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(Gicum., Scalig., Est.); for the burning of the work is the 
owner’s, not the workman’s loss; and it is the fact that he 
has incurred loss through the servant’s unfaithfulness that 
justifies the owner in withholding his wages and inflicting 
a fine. 

autos. The man himself will be saved, though his work will 
be burned. As a worker he suffers loss; but his salvation is 
through faith. Yet his salvation even will be through the fire 
of the conflagration that consumes his work. He deserves for 
his unfaithfulness to forfeit his salvation and perish with the 
unbeliever. But he is saved as if through the very flames (cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 20). He is asmoking firebrand (Isa. vii. 4). Neither 
here nor anywhere else can Ové mean “ notwithstanding.” 
Chrys., Gicum., Theophyl. explain cwOjceras Sua mrupos of the 
endless duration of the pains of Gehenna. But o#fewv nowhere 
has the meaning of rypetv (Jude 6). Many expositors consider 
ws Sua tupos to be a proverb, signifying difficulty. So Sealig., 
Grot., Wordsworth. But the reference to wip in ver. 13 is 
evident. The metaphor requires us to suppose the fire is 
kindled at once. It is not that a fire happens to break out 
afterwards (Riick.). The fire is purposely lit to try the build- 
ing, and that before the workmen are gone. He whose work 
feeds the fire escapes only through the flames. Hither the 
Apostle represents the second coming of Christ as close at 
hand (Stanley, Hofmann), or he considers that every man’s 
work continues through the ages till the Son of Man appears. 


(3) The worldly-wise teaching of party-leaders destroys God’s 
temple and incurs His displeasure. 


(iii. 16-20), 


Chrys. and others join these verses closely with what imme- 
diately precedes. De Wette, Meyer, Osiander, Stanley, ete., 
consider them to be a new argument against party-spirit. 
The previous metaphor of a house naturally leads up to that 
of a temple, and indeed implies it. The materials intended 
by the designer to be used in the construction of the house 
were the proper materials for building a temple. Notwith- 
standing this, the thought moves onward. The Apostle has 
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spoken of men who would be saved, though their work would 
perish. He refers now to those whom God will destroy with 
their work. From transitory work built on the true founda- 
tion, he passes to the crafty wisdom of the world, which is in 
direct antagonism to Christ. The new argument seems to be 
that party-spirit is sometimes the introduction into the Church 
of the wisdom of the world, which would craftily subvert the 
kingdom of God. Teachers that bring into the Church the 
principles of the enemy of Christ, God will destroy, becanse 
destruction of the Church is sacrilege. Indeed, to say that the 
Church is a temple is but another form of the general concep- 
tion of these chapters,—the inconsistency of dissension with 
the mystical union between Christ and the believer. When 
Clement of Rome (Ad Cor. 2) congratulates the Corinthians on 
the cessation of schism among them, the word he uses to ex- 
press their repugnance of dissension conveys just the notion 
of the Apostle that the Church is a sanctuary. “ All sedition 
and all schism was in your eyes an abomination (BdeduKTov),” 
—an allusion to Christ’s words (Matt. xxiv. 15), ‘‘the abomina- 
tion of desolation standing in the holy place.” We may infer 
from this remark of Clement that the Corinthians understood 
the point of the Apostle’s argument and felt its force. . 

V.16, ov« olSate; This searching question is much more 
than a reference to the common-place of Philo and others that 
man is a dwelling of God. It is more also than an expression 
of surprise. Their want of spirituality had left them in ig- 
norance of the indwelling of the Spirit. He dwells in every 
believer, but the carnal Christian does not know it. 

vaos, “sanctuary”; not merely otxos évOa Ocos mpockuvetrat 
(Hesych.), but “the house in which God dwells.” The fepov 
is the sacred enclosure, téuevos (cf. Hdt. VI. 19; Joseph., 
Antig. VIIL iii. 9, vaod & &EwOev icpov @Kodduncev). In no 
instance, not even in Matt. xxvii. 5, is vaos used for the whole 
sacred building (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 16; vi. 14-16). Though vaos 
is here anarthrous, it must be rendered “the temple” (cf. 
Winer, Gr. § XIX. 1a). Neander is wrong in saying that 
the art. is omitted because the Apostle speaks only of a single 
Church. But Estius is equally mistaken in arguing from the 
use of the sing. that the reference is only to the universal 
Church. As in ofxoSou7, so in vads, the Church as a whole 
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is meant. Every believer is God’s temple; yet the whole 
Church is but one temple. This is so, not only because the 
allusion in the word to the substitution of the spiritual order 
of things for the Temple at Jerusalem implies that there is but 
one temple, but also because the very nature of the Church 
involves the idea of unity. Similarly in the Epistle of 
Barnabas vads sometimes denotes the Church, sometimes the 
heart. We have a beautiful analogy to the Apostle’s use of 
the word vads in the appellation given by Polycarp, Ad Phil. 
4, to the poor widows that received the alms of the Church— 
Quovactipia Ocov. 

70 TIveipa. . . tiv. This is the proof that they were 
the temple of God (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 22). The words 
have often been used to prove the divinity of the Spirit. So 
Ambrosiaster. Cf. Basil, Contra Hunom. III. p. 276; Athan., 
De Incarn. p. 704; Ambrose, De Spir. Sancto, III. xu.; Aug., 
De Trin. VII. 3; Contra Maxim. II. 21. Similarly Pearson, 
On the Oreed, Art. VIII.: “If the Spirit were any other 
Person not Divine, or anything but a Person though Divine, 
we could not by any means be assured that He did properly 
inhabit in us; or if He did, that by His inhabitation He could 
make a temple of us.” 

V.17. If the Church be God’s temple, he who destroys it 
is guilty of sacrilege, and will himself be destroyed. 

POcipe. Tert., De Pudic. xvi., has vitiat; Aug., De Inb. 
Arbit. IIL. xiv., corrumpit; but in Contra Hp. Manich. xxxix. 
he adds that many Latin interpreters feared to use the word 
“corrupt,” and said “ destroy.” Vulg. and Beza have violat 
for Oeiper, and perdet for POepet. Wycliffe: “If ony defoulith 
the temple of God, God schal leese him.” Erasmus defends 
the use of two words on the ground that a play was intended 
on the Greek word, which cannot be rendered by one word in 
Latin. But I cannot find that ¢@eépw ever means to “ pollute 
a holy place.’ The destruction of a temple is, of course, 
a sacrilege and a defilement. But this is an inference which 
the Apostle draws in the next words. Deyling (Qbs. Sacre, 
II. p. 505, cited by Grimm, Lew.) says the Jews considered 
the pollution of the Temple to be its destruction. But this 


1 “Simul omnes,” says Herveus on xii. 4, ‘unum templum et singula 
templa sumus, quia non est Deus in omnibus quam in singulis major.” 
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notion of pollution is alluded to in dyos, not expressed in 
pbeipa. 

Oepe?. The retribution corresponds to the sin. The next 
ver. introduces the idea of sacrilege, and ¢0epe? is an allusion 
to the punishment inflicted for sacrilege under the Old Test. 
But the law of Moses, like the Roman law, punished sacrilege 
with death (cf. Lev. xvi. 2; 2 Sam. vi. 6,.7). Whether the 
Apostle, however, means temporal or eternal death is a 
question that cannot be answered. He has left it purposely 
unanswered. God’s rule of action has not been revealed, and 
may vary in different cases. 

6 yap ...-vuets. The majority of expositors consider 
vaos to be the antecedent of oftwes. De Wette, Meyer, 
Alford, Hofmann make dyios the antecedent. Their reasons 
are: (1) the meaning of éc7s as distinguished from ds, to 
denote one of aclass; but this is not decisive, for daTss may 
be used when the relative clause is explicatory of the principal 
clause (cf. Ellicott on Gal. iv. 24). (2) The number of ofreves ; 
but this, again, is not decisive; for the attraction of the 
relative subject into the number of the predicate of the relative 
clause occurs, though not frequently (cf. Hdt. V. 108, rv 
dxpnv al canedvrat KrAnides THs Kumpov; Plat., Crat. 405, Tov 
ovpavov, ovs 61) moXous KaXovow, and Winer, Gr. § XXIV. 3; 
Poppo, Proleg. in Thuc., i. p. 105). (3) The tautology that 
results from making oituves refer to vaos; but we do not get 
rid of the tautology by referring oftuves to ayvor; for, in that 
case, “ye are the temple of God” must be understood as the 
minor premise of the syllogism ; and the relative clause, “ who 
are holy,” will be the conclusion. It is not likely that the 
Apostle would express the conclusion in the form of a relative 
clause. (Acts v. 16 is not an instance; for oitwes éGepamrevovto 
is not an inference but an additional statement.) It is better, 
for these reasons, to understand the relative clause as the 
minor premise, the conclusion being left unexpressed: “The 
temple of God is holy; ye are the temple of God; [therefore ye 
are holy ].” 

V.18. undels éavtov eEaratadtw. Theophyl., Est., Meyer 
join this warning to “him will God destroy,” as meaning 
either “let no man deceive himself by thinking he will not 
suffer punishment,” or “let no man deceive himself by think- 
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ing that party leaders are not destroying God’s temple.” 
Most expositors join it to what follows: ‘ Let no man deceive 
himself by thinking he is wise when God judges him to be 
a fool.” The connection is, I think, double. et no man 
deceive himself by thinking God will not destroy the destroyer 
of His temple. But this form of self-deception is the result 
of another, which consists in a mistaken conception of what is 
true wisdom. He who is governed by the principles of the 
world deceives himself by thinking that to be wisdom which 
in the eyes of God is folly. His mental attitude unfits him 
to understand that goodness is wisdom. He is blind to the 
idea of holiness, and cannot discern in the Church the sanc- 
tuary of God. 

doxez, not “seems to others” (Vulg., Hrasm., Neand.), but 
“thinks” (Beza and most expositors). Cf. viii. 2; Phil. im. 
4. This is evident from é£a7atdtw. It is a warning to false 
teachers, whose danger arises from an erroneous estimate of 
their own wisdom, based on the principles of the world, 
the antagonist of Christ and His Church (cf. Gal. vi. 3; Isa. 
Vez). 

év TO aidve TovT@ (cf. note oni. 20). Origen (Contra Cels. 
I. 13), Chrys., Luther, Hofmann join the words to pa@pos 
yevéoOw: “If any man thinks himself wise in relation to the 
Church (iptv), let him become a fool in relation to this world.” 
But if this implies that the words “in this world” are not to 
be understood in the conditional clause and, therefore, that 
the wisdom on which the man prides himself is not the 
wisdom of this world, it is certainly not the true explanation. 
It is not mere self-conceit or an undue estimate of one’s own 
attainments in Christian wisdom that the Apostle rebukes. 
Self-conceit does not destroy God’s temple. The Apostle is 
showing the danger of introducing into the Church the prin- 
ciples of the world. The consequent clause is indefinite: ‘“ Let 
him become a fool, not only in the wisdom of this world, but 
in all, even in Christian wisdom.” 

év dyuiv, in emphatic contrast to év T@ aldve TOUT, and so 
denoting the attempt to bring the wisdom of the world into 
the Church, the very opposite of the world. It is to be 
observed also that the Apostle does not say e’ tus vYudv. The 
false teacher was among them, not of them (cf. 1 John ii. 19). 
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V. 19, Proof of the statement that self-deception as to 
the folly, vanity, and weakness of the principles, of the world 
is at bottom the reason why men endeavour to destroy God’s 
temple. 

Tapa TS Ocs, “before God” as judge (cf. Rom. u. 18; 
Hat. III. 160, rapa 76 Aapeio xpitH). The words allude 
to ver. 17, and mean that God has passed a judgment of 
condemnation on the wisdom of this world. Its wisdom is 
“before”? God as He is present in the Church, in the same 
sense in which false gods are said in Exod. xx. 3 to be 
“before” Him, as if desirous of obscuring His glory, veritably 
“affronting ”? Him, but soon brought into the position of a 
criminal standing “before” God to receive sentence, The 
Divine judgment is not that of the future exclusively, but 
declares itself in the judgment of the Church (cf. xiv. 24, 25). 

6 Spaccdpevos is not in grammatical construction simple 
because the words are a citation (cf. Heb. i. 7). The LXX. in 
Job v.13 has 6 katakapBdvev codovs ev 7h Ppovncer. But 
mavoupyia is nearer the Hebrew, as in Josh. ix. 4 and Prov. 
i. 4, The two words ravoupyia and Spaccdpevos bring into 
prominence the contrast between the weakness and cunning 
of men and the strong grasp of God. The verse is, there- 
fore, favourable to the opinion, maintained by Bleek and 
others, that the Apostle sometimes corrected the LXX.; and 
this renders superfluous the conjecture of Kautzsch that the 
Alexandrian translation of the Book of Job was not yet in 
use among the Jews of Palestine when the Apostle wrote. 
Apdocecbat (akin to Eng. grip, grasp) occurs nowhere else 
in the New Test. 

év,asinanet. The world has been caught in its own net 
and “worsted with its own weapons” (Chrys.). Its wisdom 
has been convicted of folly because it judged to be folly God’s 
mystery of salvation. Aristotle defines wavoupyia as “ Seworns 
with a bad aim,” and Plato hardly ever uses the word except 
as the opposite of copia (cf. Menex. p. 247). His «description 
of the ideal judge (Rep. p. 409 C.) should be read in the light 
of what the Apostle says concerning the false wisdom and the 
spiritual man. As he that forms a healthy judgment often 
passes for a simpleton, because he has no evil in his own soul, 
so does the spiritual man in the eyes of the world. Again, as 
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the cunning wise man, with his ill-timed suspicions, turns out 
to be a fool in the company of good men, because he has no 
sample of goodness in his own soul to enable him to recognise 
goodness in others, so the wise are caught in their own crafti- 
ness by that manifestation of God’s wisdom which is given to 
the spiritually minded in the Church. Occasionally in class. 
authors also we meet with an ambiguous use of codds for 
“ over-subtle” and “ wise” (cf. Verrall’s note on Hur., Med. 
600). 

V. 20. The previous citation has told us that God in and 
through the Church actually turns the schemes of the world 
into folly. Another citation refers to the judgment passed in 
the mind of God on the principles and counsels that give birth 
to the world’s futile efforts to destroy God’s temple. The 
Apostle has mentioned three distinct stages in the Divine 
retribution : first, the destruction of the men who endeavour to 
destroy the Church ; second, the subverting of their schemes ; 
third, the condemnation of their principles. The present 
citation is from Ps. xciv.11. The Apostle follows the LXX. 
but substitutes cofav for avOpéTwv, an accommodation to his 
purpose which is justified by the object of the psalm. For 
it describes the haughtiness of God’s enemies and their folly 
in thinking God did not see them. The foolish arrogance of 
Israel’s oppressors was to the Church under the Old Test. 
what the senseless pride of a worldly philosophy is to the 
Church of Christ under a more spiritual dispensation. 

ywooke, “knows” the inmost nature. It is the exact 
equivalent of yy, which denotes “ the knowledge that goes to 
the root of the thing ” (Delitzsch). 

diaroyropovs (cf. Wisd. ix. 14, Noysopol yap Ovntav Seino), 
The word has usually an unfavourable meaning in the Book of 
Wisdom and the New Test. (cf. Wisd. 1.3, cxod/os SuaXoyiopol). 

V. 21. Conclusion of the section, but to be also closely 
connected with what immediately precedes. ‘This verse is co- 
ordinate with i. 31. 

wore, “therefore.” The imper. is really not construed with 
Hore, but arises from a sudden and emphatic change from the 
oratio obliqua to the oratio recta (cf. x. 12). See Ellendt, Lew. 
Soph. s.v.: “Quando cum imperativo dicitur, item rem 
faciendam certo documento firmat.” 
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E. Fourth ARGUMENT AGAINST THE FAcTIONS. 
(iii. 22, 23). 


This short, but pregnant, section is co-ordinate, logically, 
with the previous three Arguments agaist dissensions in the 
Church. The first was based on the relation of the Church to 
Christ as its Saviour, the second on its relation to the Holy 
Spirit as revealer, the third on its relation to God who giveth 
the increase. An additional argument is now drawn from the 
prerogative of the Church itself as possessor of all things. 
Far from having lordship over the Church, the teachers are 
servants of the Church, and that because they are its pos- 
session. They are 6dws éxeivns. They have no side of their 
being of which the Church is not absolute owner.’ This is not 
an exceptional privilege. The Apostle recognises in it a truth 
of universal application. The Church possesses the teachers 
in precisely the same way in which it possesses all things. 
Outside the Church there is no real possession. The power 
that most truly subjugates and uses for its own ends all things 
is faith; for to this omnipotence of the weak Christ has 
put all things in subjection. But faith means the subjection of 
the spiritual man himself to Christ ; and it is in virtue of the 
subjection of the Church to Christ that all things, with the sole 
exception of Christ, are subjected to the Church. With his 
wonted eagerness to trace all facts back to God, the Apostle 
adds, that the subjection of all to the Church is not arbitrary, 
but rests on the same principle as the subjection of the Church 
to Christ. For Christ’s lordship is based on His subjection 
to God, and springs from His self-effacing obedience. The 
Church, in like manner, has lordship over all things in so far 
as it yields absolute obedience to Christ ; and the power and 
effectiveness of every teacher’s life will also depend on his 
subjection to the Church. 

V. 22. The emphatic word is 7dvta, “not the teachers 
only, but all things.” Yet the argument is not, ‘‘ Do not say 
that Paul or Apollos is yours; for all things are yours.” The 
Corinthians did not say, “Paul is mine; Apollos is mine.” 


1 It is difficult not to see in this the Greek conception of the free réXs, the 
kowwvla Tov éevbépwv, Which exists for the good of the governed. 
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They said, “I am Paul’s; I am the possession of Apollos.” 
The Apostle retorts, “ On the contrary, they are your posses- 
sion ; for all things are yours.” 

elite. . . . géAdovta. This enumeration of the things 
that constitute the wdvta is quite in the Apostle’s manner 
(cf. Rom. viii. 38). It is a representative, not a detailed, list 
of the kinds of things contained in the rdyta, and divides itself 
into three pairs of opposites: the Apostles and the world; life 
and death ; things present and things to come. 

First. Paul, Apollos, Cephas were set in opposition to one 
another by the Corinthians. But their real opposition to “the 
world” destroys every threatening tendency to mutual hostility, 
and renders the contrast between them a harmony. Hence 
xoaogs does not here denote the entire human race, as if the 
Apostle were making a sudden leap from Peter to all men 
(Est., Cor. a Lap., Bengel, Osiand., Kling), nor the ordered 
entirety of creation (Meyer, Hodge, Cremer). These concep- 
tions are included in éveotdra. Riibiger (Krit. Untersuch. 
p. 54) and Hofmann rightly consider xécyos to mean, as in ver. 
19, the kingdom of evil which stands over against the kingdom 
of Christ. This kingdom of evil is now subjected to the 
Church, and believers wrestle against its xoowoxpdropes (cf. 
Eph. vi. 12; Col. ii. 15; John xvi. 33), Of men, the subju- 
gated slaves of this kingdom, Christ forms His Church. “ All 
things are conquered by wisdom,” wasa maxim among Greeks 
and Romans. The world’s wisdom, says St. Paul, is conquered 
by the Church. No man, therefore, can be sovereign over 
conscience. We may add, as a legitimate corollary, that the 
Apostle’s argument is fatal to the theory that the Church 
consists, in so far as it has authority in controversies of faith, 
not of “a congregation of faithful men” or “ all who profess 
and call themselves Christians,” but only of a select number 
of the teachers (cf. 2 Cor. i. 24). 

Second. Chrys., Theophyl. and Grotius think fw and 
@avaros refer to the teachers, who are willing to live or die for 
the Church. Chrys. offers an alternative explanation, adopted 
by Theodoret: 6 rod Addy Oavatos Sv Huds, va cwdpovi- 
oNdpev, Kat 6 ToD Xpictod, iva cwOdpmev, which leayes fw») 
unexplained. Neither can the former be the correct view; 
for the notion is already contained in e’re IladXos &.7.d., and 
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the abstract terms, S27 and @avatos, would hardly be used 
(cf. Phil. i. 21). Most expositors understand {#7 to mean 
vital existence, which is included in éveot@ra (cf. 1 Tim. iv. 8). 
We should rather say that “life”? and “ death,” in keeping 
with the spirit of the passage, are half-personified and denote 
the two great powers of the spiritual world, the one compre- 
hending all that human nature fears and abhors, the other all 
it loves and hopes for (cf. 2 Tim. i. 10; Heb. 11.14). So also 
in Rom. viii. 88 7 and Odvaros are in a way personified and 
enumerated with angels, dominions and powers. 

Third. ‘Eveor@ta will, therefore, denote the present state 
of existence,—its possibilities, its work and the results, while 
péXovTa will include all the future in its eternal development, 
ever increasing revelations, and consummation of glory (cf. 
Po temls vi.' £9): 

Koopos usually has the article, but not here, partly because 
it is in an enumeration, partly because it expresses a quality 
(cf. note on wvedmua, 1. 18). 

mavtTa vuov is repeated in order to close with a formal and 
complete enumeration of the series of subordinations. “ All 
things yours; you Christ’s; Christ God’s.” For the same 
reason éoTiv is omitted, as in ABCD. The word rav7a 
sums up the three pairs of opposites, which comprehend the 
three spheres in which men’s entire existence moves,—the 
sphere of nature, the sphere of the supernatural or unseen 
universe, and the sphere of the Church or Christianity. 

V. 23. wdpets 5 Xpsotod. On its Divine side the Church 
is a deoroteta. The argument is twofold: “Do not subject 
yourselves to men; first, because ye are subject to Christ ; 
second, because men are subject to you in virtue of your sub- 
jection to Christ.” The Apostle even here rises above the 
partial view that Christianity is merely a revelation of a 
Divine plan for the salvation of the individual. If that were 
all, Christ would exist for the sake of the Church, not the 
Church for the sake of Christ (cf. Eph. i. 22). 

Xpicrds 58 Ocod. He connects the subordination of all 
things to the Church, through the subordination of the Church 
to Christ, with the subordination of Christ to God. ‘This is 
stated because it implies, on the one hand, that the authority 
of the Church is formed after the pattern of Christ’s authority, 
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that is, it is based on subordination; on the other hand, that 
the supremacy of the Church has in it a Divine element, inas- 
much as it springs ultimately from God’s authority. Meyer 
and others think these words are intended as a saving clause, 
lest any might think the Apostle in the previous words 
favoured the claim of the Christ party. But the words 
“Christ is God’s ” would, in that case, denote, not subordina- 
tion, but exaltation, and mean that Christ is too high to be 
the head of a party. The genitive @eod could hardly admit 
of this meaning, which, besides, would be a different meaning 
from that of the genitives Judy and Xpucrod. 

In ante-Nicene times the reference in these words was under- 
stood of Christ’s mediatorial office and His assumption of 
humanity. Clement of Rome, for instance, seems to have this 
passage in his eye when he says, 6 Xpictos odv ard Tod Ocod 
kal ot Amdatoror ard tod Xpictod (Ad Cor. 42); and 
Ignatius speaks of a series of subordinations analogous to this : 
Urotdynte TH emicKdTmm Kal addjdois, Os 6 Xpiotds TO 
Marpi kata cdpxa Kat oi Ardctoro TH Xpiote Kal +6 Tarpt 
kat T@ TIvedpate (Ad Magnes. 13). So Calvin, Cajetan, 
Kstius, Cor. a Lap., Olshaus., De Wette, all of whom refer the 
words to the humiliation of the God-Man. On the other 
hand, the Greek Fathers of the dogmatic period refer them to 
the Son’s eternal generation. Thus Theodoret says, Xpicros 
dé Oeod ws vids yuijowos, €€ adtod yeyevynpévos Kata Tv 
Qeornra. So Herveweus, Meyer, Kling, ete. The Apostle is 
evidently speaking of a subordination in the sense of subjection 
to God’s authority. Now the Greek dogmatists connected 
this subordination with Christ’s eternal sonship. They assigned 
to the Son not only yévynous, but also, as its necessary conse- 
quence, vmnpecia. So apparently Tertullian also (0. Praz. 16). 
But Ambrose and Augustine disconnected this notion of 
inferiority (70 virodeéorepoy elvar) and ministry from. that of 
sonship and connected it with the Son’s incarnation. If this 
is not done, the incarnation is nothing more than a continua- 
tion of the eternal sonship under the altered conditions imposed 
by the assumption of humanity. Another passage explained 
by Chrys. to be a reference to the eternal fatherhood and 
sonship is xi. 3. He strives to rebut the inference, which 
the heretics were not slow to draw, that a certain inferiority 
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(€idttwols Tus) belonged to the Son. In commenting on the 
same verse Ambrose (De Fide IV. iii.) says that God is the 
head of Christ secundum incarnationem. Again, the words of 
Christ, “ The Father is greater than I,” are cited by Athana- 
sius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom in proof of 
the doctrine of the Son’s subordination «ata Qeotnta. But 
Augustine explains them of His incarnation (Contra Maxim. 
Arian. I. 5 et al). If, in order not to imperil the doctrine 
of the Son’s equality with the Father (Phil. 1. 6), we must 
distinguish between generation and subjection,! and as the 
Apostle here speaks of subjection, we must accept the refer- 
ence of the words to the Mediator, the God-Man. 

But, what is of no less importance, the Apostle speaks, not 
of Christ’s obedience unto death, but of His present state of 
exaltation, which continues the obedience and service in a 
heavenly form. The exaltation of Christ is the glory of 
unending service. As the QedvOpwrros he is still subject to 
God, and the Apostle elsewhere intimates (xv. 28) that a 
further subjection awaits Him, that God may be all in all; and 
this will also be the Son’s final and supreme exaltation. His 
present life in heaven is a life of consecration to God on behalf 
of the Church (cf. Rom. v. 10; vi. 10; Heb. vii. 25). If it 
were not so, He would not have been through the ages 
subduing the wills and hearts and consciences of men, nor 
have made myriads willing to die for Him. 


F. Conctupinc Remarks. 
(iv. 1-21). 
(1) A personal appeal from the judgment of men to that of 
Christ. 
(iv. 1-5). 

The Apostle, having exposed the errors of the Corinthians 
respecting their teachers and their office, adds an earnest 
declaration of its true nature, and ends with a lofty appeal 
to the judgment of Christ, whose servant he is—an appeal 


that reminds us of Aristotle’s description of high-mindedness ; 
only that the Apostle’s greatness of soul is rooted in a pro- 


1 Bp. Bull (Def. Fid. Nic. IV. 2. 1) identifies ‘‘ auctoritas ”’ and “‘ origo.” 
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found sense of duty and a vivid realization of God’s judgment, 
resulting in dignity without pride, humility without mean- 
ness. 

V.1. Most expositors join ottws with ws, which makes the 
transition abrupt and emphatic, but sacrifices the reference in 
the verse to the close of the previous chapter. The Apostles 
are servants and possession of the Church because the Church 
is the possession of Christ. ‘ As such, therefore, and from 
this point of view, let us be judged.” 

oyifécOw. The notion is taken up by the word xpiva. 
“So far you may judge us and no further; so far, that is, 
as to account us servants of God and, therefore, exempt from 
your judgments.” 

avOpwrros, for Tis, a rare usage in class. Greek, not mentioned 
by Lidd. and Scott. But cf. Ast, Lew. Plat., Prot. 355 A. 
The. Apostle, however, borrowed it from the use of WN in this 
sense. It passed to the sub-apostolic writers, e.g., Hp. ad 
Diogn. 7. It is an over-refinement to suppose, with Beng. 
and Osiand., that the Apostle uses the word to distinguish 
between the judgment of man and that of God (cf. xi. 28; 
but éxacros in Gal. vi. 4). 

vmnpéras, lit., ‘ under-rowers.” But. we are not to suppose 
any allusion to the literal meaning ; in a war-galley all that 
performed any service, except the soldiers, were called trnpérac. 
Atdxovos implies “trust;” and, in allusion to Christ’s de- 
parture and continued absence, this became the name of a 
class of officers in the Church. But wtanpérns implies sub- 
ordination! and long afterwards became the name of the 
Urodidkovot (cf. Suic. s. v.). From the Apostle St. Luke 
borrowed it (Luke i. 2). 

oixovomous, “ house-stewards,” in allusion to QOcod ofxodoun 
(iii. 9; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15). The steward, though himself a 
SodA0s, stood in the master’s place (cf. Plat., Polit. 259, 
oikovomos Kal SearroTns TavTov). In relation to the derrdrns 
the ofcovouos was a SodXos, but an ésitpd7os in relation to 
the épydra: (cf. Matt. xx. 8; Luke xvi. 1,13; and Kpictet. 
IIT. 24, rod Ocod SvdKovor). 

puoTnpiwv (cf. note on ii. 7). The metaphor of the house- 


! Trench (Syn. p. 82) says, on the contrary, that the dxnpérns had more 
official character and functions than the didxoves. 
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steward is not dropped. The wisdom which had been hidden 
but is now revealed is the treasure which the stewards dis- 
pense on behalf of the oixodecmdtns to the household (cf. 
Matt. xxiv. 45). The notion of distributing contained in 
oixovdumos accounts for the use of the plur. pvortnpiov. 
Aquinas, Olshausen and others explain it of the sacraments. 
Cf. Philo, De Prem. p. 929, piotny yeyovora tov Oelwv 
TexeTov. Properly speaking, the sacraments are not mysteries 
in the New Test. meaning of the word, that is, a thing 
revealed. They are instruments of revelation, not the revela- 
tion itself (cf. Arnold, Fragment on the Church, p. 29). That 
the sacraments are included is probable. But if they alone 
were meant, the Apostle would not have said in i 17 that 
Christ had not sent him to baptize. 

V. 2. &S5e. The phrase 6 6€ Aourov (text. rec.) occurs 
nowhere else. The reading of 8 ABC D and Vulg. (hic) and 
several of the Fathers is #de, which is adopted by Lachm., 
Tisch., Westc. and Hort, while 6 8€ is retained by De Wette, 
Olshausen, Hofmann. The weight of evidence is in favour 
of ode, but it is difficult to fix the meaning. (1) King, 
Stanley, etc.: “in this matter”? But €v tots otKovopous 
would then be redundant. (2) Alford: “here on earth;” — 
as if a contrast were indicated between the stewards into 
whose faithfulness an enquiry is made on earth, and God’s 
stewards, who refuse to submit to any earthly judgment. 
Shore considers we have here, not a contrast, but an analogy: 
« Ag in the case of an earthly steward, inquiry is made, so 
will it be in the case of God’s stewards.” But the notion of 
responsibility first appears in ver. 5. In Heb. xi. 14 ade 
means “on earth;” but all danger of ambiguity is there 
obviated by the word wéddoveay. (3) Lachm. joins a@oe to 
ver. 1: “stewards of the mysteries of God in this matter.” 
The position of Se is harsh, and pvornpiov makes it re- 
dundant. (4) Meyer’s rendering yields an excellent meaning: 
“such being the case;” that is, such being the nature of our 
condition as servants of Christ and stewards of God’s mysteries ; 
&S5e being equivalent to eimep ade exer (cf. Soph., Philoct. 
624, merc Orjoowat yap ode). Christ’s servants and the stewards 
of the mysteries of God should, because they are such, take 
no heed of men’s judgment, but be faithful to their Lord, 
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Aowrov, “for the rest,” ceterum. If the Apostles are 
servants of Christ, nothing else remains for them except to 
be faithful. Their whole duty is comprised in being faithful. 
Auth. and Revised Versions incorrectly : “ moreover.” 

wa, denoting the object of tyrefras. Meyer’s opinion that 
iva is always telic cannot be sustained (cf. i 10; xiv. 12; 
John xv. 8). The phrase fnrezy Noyor is class., but with Tapa, 
not év. Arracteiy év would be used. 

evpeO7. The word looks back to Cntetrat. The master 
seeks and expects to find faithfulness, when the steward 
renders his account (cf. Luke xii, 43 7 2 Com vos). WG-aa 
incorrect, therefore, to suppose evpeiv is here an Aramaism 
for eivav (Cureton, Corp. Ignat. p. 271).1 Cf Clem. Rom., Ad 
Cor. 50, tva ebpeOdpev duwapor. 

V. 3. uot 6& We might have expected ody. “ Since 
faithfulness to his Lord is required in a steward, therefore I, 
being God’s steward, will pay no heed to your judgment.” 
But the sing. éuoi/ introduces, not a general statement, but 
an earnest and emphatic personal expression of the Apostle’s 
determination, the more emphatic because all reference to 
others is suppressed. 

els ELdYLoTOV éoTw, “ it amounts to very little,’ when com- 
pared with God’s judgment. This use of eds to express the 
point to which something rises or is reduced is class., and 
must be distinguished from the Hebraistic use of els as a 
secondary predicate. 

avaxpv0d, not “to be judged whether I am faithfal or 
not”’ (Aquin., Beng.), but “to be examined, sifted, so that 
all my faults shall be made manifest”? (cf. Luke xxiii. 14; 
Acts iv. 9; xii. 19). The Apostle knew that on the score 
of faithfulness nothing could be laid to his charge. But 
avaxpivew implies that even if men were to bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness (ver. 5), it would be a matter 
of little moment to him, because they had no jurisdiction, 
The judgment of God at once confers worth on the judgment 
of men, when the latter is an echo of the former, and prevents 
our over-estimating it when it is not (cf. 2 Cor. i. 12; iv. 2; 
Gal. i. 10). 

1 In Isa. liii. 9, the LXX. has, in the Alox. MS., evpé0y, though the notion of 
finding is not in the Hebrew. 

H 
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4 ord. dvOpwrivys tpépas. This is added to explain why 
he made light of their judgment. It was not from personal 
contempt, but because man is not his judge. The phrase is 
not equivalent to two avOpdérwv. The latter denotes the 
judgment of public opinion; but i716 avOp. nuépas denotes 
the judgment of the constituted authorities as representing the 
principles of the world. No doubt the phrase was suggested 
by the use of #juépa Kupiov in Isa. xiii. 6; Joel i. 15; Zeph. 
i. 14. It implies indirectly a contrast between men’s day and 
Christ’s, a contrast necessarily springing from the fundamental 
difference between the xocpos and the Church, the kingdom 
of evil and that of Christ, the present and the future, the 
natural sphere and the spiritual. It is unnecessary to suppose, 
with Jerome (Hp. cxxi. Ad. Algas.), that the phrase is a 
Cilician provincialism, or, with Theod., that it is an allusion 
to the shortness of life. 

GAN ovdé ewavtav avaxpive, “but I do not bring even 
myself to trial and I pass no judgment upon myself.” The 
judgment of his own conscience even is not absolute and 
final (cf. 1 John iii. 19, 20). The reference is not to “ morbid 
spiritual analysis” (Webst. and Wilkins.) He appeals, not 
only from an unhealthy subjectivism, but also from the healthy, 
but imperfect and erring, judgment of conscience to the judg- 
ment of God. We cannot fail to mark the suggestive contrast 
between this avowal of inability to judge oneself and the em- 
phatic claim made by the Apostle in chap. 1. on behalf of 
the spiritual man, who judges all things. Self-knowledge is 
more difficult than knowledge of revealed truth. . 

V.4, ovdév yap euavteé civoida, “for I am not conscious 
of any unfaithfulness as steward of God’s mysteries.” Cf. 
Plat., Apol. p. 21, obre péya ore cpixpov Evvoida ewavT@ 
codos wv, and Job xxvii. 6. The clause is not simply con- 
cessive, as if the next clause alone contained the reason why 
the Apostle did not judge himself. This would have required 
pév. Both clauses depend on yap: “I do not judge myself; 
for 1 am not conscious of fault, so as to condemn myself: I 
do not judge myself; for I am not absolved by being free 
from the condemnation of my own conscience.” He ascribes 
to conscience authority to condemn, and denies to conscience 
the power to absolve. Cf. Rom. il. 15, where xatnyopetv 
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implies the condemnation of conscience, but doXoyetoGas 
means, not acquittal, but merely a defence. Similarly the 
Apostle John says that when conscience condemns, God eon- 
demns, but the silence of conscience does not involve that 
God absolves. He adds, what is only suggested in the 
language of St. Paul, that if our heart condemn us not, we 
have confidence before God. This is hinted at in dedccalopat : 
the silence of conscience is a ground of hope that he has been 
justified (cf. Heb. xii. 18; 2 Cor. i. 12; v. 9, 10). 

Sedixatwpar. Cor. a Lap. and Estius understand this of 
the dogmatic justification, as in Rom. i. 17, in accordance 
with their definition of justification as renovatio witerioris 
hominis. Melanchthon (Postilla, vol. xxiv. p. 687, edit. 1856), 
Riickert, Meyer also explain it of dogmatic justification, but 
in a forensic sense. Chrys., Theod., Theophyl., Calvin, De 
Wette, etc., refer it to the approval bestowed on the faithful 
servant when he gives an account of his stewardship. Cf. 
Ignat., Ad Rom. 5; Barn., Ep. iv. 10, pu) Kal éavtods évdv- 
vovtes povatete ws H5n Sedtxatmpévos, and xv. 7, and it is the 
only sense in which Barn. uses the word “justification.” As 
this is an appeal on the part of the steward of God’s mysteries 
to the judgment of God, who will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness and burn the worthless materials which 
the servant may have placed in the walls of the temple, the 
notion of justification through faith is foreign to the general 
purport of the passage. Of course the denial of present 
justification includes that he has not been justified by the 
law. By the use of the perf. the Apostle intimates that the 
case is still pending. In the next clause this judgment is 
ascribed to the Lord Jesus, to whom the act of forensic justifi- 
cation is never assigned. That Kuvpuos means Christ is proved 
by ver. 5. ‘ Ad tribunal tuum, Jesus Christe, appello,” said 
Pascal, in the spirit of St. Paul. 

V. 5. @ore. Cf. note on iii. 21. 

mpo Katpod, “before the appointed time,’ 
will judge as the Lord’s assessors (cf. vi. 2). 

Tt is accus. of respect, not of the object, which would have 
been Tuvas. 

éws av. In class. prose the instances in which dy is omitted 
with éws before a subjunctive are rare, at least till the time of 


> when the saints 
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Plutarch. Cf. Bernhardy, W. S. p. 400. In the New Test. 
it is much the more frequent usage. Cf. Buttmann, N. S. 
p- 198; Hartung, Partikell. II. p. 291. Hermann (De Partic. 
dv, II. 9) and Klotz (Devar. Il. p. 568) think éws with the 
subjunctive takes dv when either the event itself or the time 
of its occurrence is uncertain. A comparison of our passage 
with xi. 26 seems to prove that in the New Test. there is no 
real difference in meaning between dypus ob or éws and axpus 
od dv or éws dv with subjunctive Compare xv. 25, axpus 
ob 64, where 8 BD omit dv, with Matt. xxii. 44, éws av 09. 

Ta KpuTTa Tov cKOTOUs, genit. of possession, in order to ex- 
press more emphatically the power of Christ, who will bring 
into light the things which the darkness holds in its grasp. 
Cf. xapdias, xiv. 25; Rom. i. 16; espec. Philo, Quod a Deo 
mittantur somnia, p. 578, 6 wavta TpodTTa Kal boa ev puyxols 
ths Suavolas aopatas émitedetrat, and Col. 1. 13. 

ds xai, “who also,” besides judging, will make manifest, 
etc. 

dwtices, i.e. els POS ayew (Suid., cf. 2 Tim. i. 10). But 
in John i. 9; Eph. iii. 9, it means “ to enlighten.” The word 
is comparatively late Greek. 

Bovrds. It is not enough, in order to pass judgment on 
men, that the hidden things should be brought to light. The 
motive must also be known. 

Tote, emphatic: “ then, not before ; but then at once.” 

é émawvos, “the praise due to each.” Cf. 6 wrcbos, Rom. 
iv. 4. "“Emawos is not a voe media, including the censure of 
one and the praise of another. The Apostle refers to the 
servant, who has built on the true foundation, and will receive 
his due praise, neither more nor less. 

amd tod Ocod. Christ brings secret things to light; God 
passes judgment. It is the Divine element in Christ’s judg- 
ment that makes it absolute and final. This finality is well 
expressed by ao (cf. Rom. ii. 29, é« to} Ocov). "Ex means 
that the act of judging passes in God’s mind and the judg- 
ment formed is by Him pronounced ; it is, therefore, an inde- 
pendent judgment. ‘A7é denotes that the judgment proceeds 
ultimately from God and cannot be traced to any higher 
authority ; it is, therefore a jinal judgment. 


—_ 
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(2) A Sharp Rebuke. 
(iv. 6-13). 


V. 6. No better proof of the substantial harmony between 
the Apostle’s teaching and that of Apollos could be had than 
what he now says. They at least cannot have been heads of 
contending factions. For what has been said from iii. 5 to 
iv. 5, the Apostle now tells us, is a kind of parable, in which 
the Corinthians could read their own condition and dangers. 
There were teachers among them who built wood, hay, and 
stubble into the walls of God’s temple, or strove even to 
destroy it. The Apostle—if indeed he knows—will not name 
them. To do so would only establish them the more firmly 
in their position of party-leaders ; and on the other hand, the 
Apostle’s reticence does much to dissolve their influence. 

peteaxnuatica. Mertacy. means properly “to change the 
figure or shape.” It thus approaches to the signification of 
petapoppova0ar, as in Phil. iii. 21 (cf. Rom. xii. 2). But, in 
accordance with the difference between oyjqua, the change- 
able fashion, and pop¢7, the distinctive and abiding form, 
petacy. came to signify “to use a figure of speech in which 
one thing is named and another is meant.” Here, therefore,. 
a lesson is conveyed to the Church concerning certain teachers, 
whom the Apostle leaves unnamed, under the “ guise” of a 
statement respecting the Apostle himself and Apollos (ef. 
Plato, Laws, X. p. 906). The word cannot mean ‘to teach a 
general truth by means of an example” (De Wette, Neander; 
so Cranmer’s Bible: “I have for an ensample descrybed ’’), 
As Meyer remarks, this would not be to change the oyjua 
of the truth at all. , 

év nuiv, “in our case,” to be joined to wane, but not 
quite synon. with €& yuadv pddnre. “Ev combines the two 
notions of instrument and sphere. So «pivew év avdpi (Acts 
xvii. 31) means, not merely “to judge by means of,” but “ to 
judge in the person of a man.” Cf, John xiii. 35, “ They will 
know by your mutual love that ye are My disciples and will 
see My teaching exemplified in your love.” 

dpoveiv, omitted in NA BD Vulg. and the Latin Fathers, 
but inserted in most Greek Fathers. It is rejected by Lachm., 
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Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort, but retained by Reiche. It 
may have crept in to complete the expression from Rom. xii. 
3 and is not wanted. Hartung (Partikell. II. p. 153) gives a 
number of examples of the omission of a verb after 7. The 
omission of ¢poveiv turns the words into a maxim and at the 
same time widens their application (cf. wndev ayav). Fora 
similar ellipse cf. v. 1; x1. 24. 

imép & yéyparta. So NABC. But D has 6, which 
Meyer and De Wette retain, because it may have been altered 
into & to correspond to tadra, with which, however, it has 
nothing to do. Cranmer’s: “beyond that whyche is above 
wrytten.’ So also Mosheim, Neander. In that case we 
should probably have had éypady or mpoéypayya, as in Eph. 
iii. 3. Hofmann: “above what has been assigned to each by 
God.” We should then have to read 6, and the rendering 
unduly strains the meaning of yéypawraz, which very rarely 
occurs in the sense of weuépiotas or tétaxTat, as in Pind., 
Nem. 6, 18 (7). Eur., Ion. 446, cited by Hofm., is not an 
instance. Surely the Apostle means the Scriptures of the 
Old Test.; not that he refers to any particular passage, but to 
the general spirit and point of view of the Divine revelation. 
So Bengel, Olshaus., Meyer, etc. The facts which he has 
delivered to the Corinthians are “according to the Scriptures ” 
(xv. 3). He claims the same allegiance to the Old Test. 
on behalf of Apollos, who was “strong in the Scriptures” 
(Acts xviii. 24). The words are another undesigned vindica- 
tion of himself and Apollos from the charge of being party- 
leaders. Both kept close to the teaching of Scripture. The 
faithfulness of the steward (iv. 2) turns out to be loyalty to 
the word of God; and, as the faithful servant fears not the 
judgment of men, so also the pride of his self-conceit is 
quelled by the subjection of his spirit to God’s revelation. 
Both qualities are the opposite of the tortuous intellectual 
cleverness of the Corinthians. Both are the surest safeguard 
of transparent, direct, honest simplicity of character, which, 
in turn, is the best preservative of church order and the only 
remedy against factions. 

wa . . . wa. Both depend on peterxnudtica (cf. 1. 
27; Rom. vii. 13; Gal. iii. 14). But the former clause has 
special reference to party-leaders ; the latter to the Church. 
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els . . . €érépov, “that ye be not puffed up one on 
behalf of one, and another on behalf of another, against an 
opponent ” (cf. 1 Thess. v.11). It is not necessary to con- 
sider it an Aramaism (Winer, Gr. § XXVI.2 6). Cf. Plat., 
Laws, I. p. 626, eis mpos éva, “ individual against individual.” 
It is more individualising than v7rép addjAwv. There was 
at Corinth, not only the common action of one party against 
another, but the strife of one individual for another individual 
against a third. The attachment of a partisan to one person 
was the result of his antagonism to another (cf. note on i. 12). 
Winer (Gr. § XLVII.) and Olshausen render izrép by “ over” 
and consider Tod évos to mean the opponent of eis, “that one 
may not be puffed up over the other,” so as to imagine him- 
self raised above him. But, in this sense, b7rép would require 
the accus. in the New Test. (cf. Matt. x. 24). Besides, it 
would make the words cata tov érépov redundant. 

guowovcbe. Gal. iv. 17, &mAodTe, is the only other passage 
in which the use of iva with the pres. indic. is certain. To 
avoid the anomaly Grotius conjectured g@uovoicbe and fnXolre. 
Bengel supposed the Apostle formed the subjunctive of these 
verbs by an erroneous contraction into -ov instead of -o. 
But the pres. indic. occurs as a various reading in other verbs; 
e.g. A reads iva trovetode, 2 Pet.i. 10; AC have tva diwxovtat, 
Gal. vi. 12; A, cwppovigovory, Tit. ii. 4; B, yev@oxouerv, 1 John 
v.20. Others regard ducvodcGe and §mAodTe as Attic futures, 
and cite Thue. II. 8; III. 58; where, however, éXevGepodou 
and €pnuovte are presents, though joined to futures. Meyer 
accepts Fritzsche’s explanation, that iva, when it takes the 
pres. indic. is the local adverb (“ where,” “under which 
circumstances”’). But Fritzsche himself abandoned the 
theory as regards our passage, and suggested an alteration 
of the text into éva wa . . . vowvePa, the reading of 
Theod. and, apparently, of Origen (Cat.). Against Meyer’s 
view it may be urged; first, that we should then expect ov, 
not wy. Meyer replies that su is used because the clause 
is subjective. But it is subjective only if the Apostle is ex- 
pressing his purpose. Second, iva does not once occur in the 
New ‘Test. as an adv. of place. It is probable, therefore, that 
we have here an early instance of iva with the pres. indic., 
parallel with the undoubted examples of éav and éray with 
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the pres, indic., and of iva with the fut. indic. in the Ep. 
of Barnabas (v. 6). Cf. Jelf, Gr. § 806. 2. Obs. 2; Buttmann, 
Ni 8. 202, 

gvoio. The class. form is duvcdw (cf. yoXdw, John vil. 
23, for the class. yododuas). The source of party-spirit is 
pride. Cf. Phil. ii. 2, where xevodo&/a is the cause of épidea, 
and its remedy is tavewodpocvvn. The Apostle is probing 
the moral disposition that gave rise to the factions, as he has 
already tested their intellectual reasonableness. 

V. 7. The parable is justified. For the case of the Corin- 
thians does not differ from that of a Paul or an Apollos. The 
point of the three searching questions with which the Apostle 
rebukes the self-conceit of the Corinthians is that what any 
man has is not his own, but God’s. 

tis yap ce Scaxpiver; Of the various interpretations that 
have been offered of this question the following alone seem 
deserving of consideration: (1) Chrys., Theophyl., Cicum., 
Olshaus., De Wette, Meyer, Neander, Alford, etc., with slight 
differences among themselves: “‘ Who adjudges thee to be 
superior to thy brethren? No one. For God’s judgment is 
not yet, and man’s judgment is not to be accepted.” If this 
means that others do not acknowledge a man’s superiority, 
that of itself is not a reason for humility. He may be justly 
conscious of the possession of superior gifts. If the meaning 
is that one man is not superior to another, that is not true 
in fact and is inconsistent with the next question. If it be 
replied that the Apostle means not superiority of gifts, but 
authority to tyrannize over the brethren, then the meaning of 
Svaxpivew is too much strained. (2) Origen, Calvin, Hstius, 
Grotius, Bengel, Hofmann: ‘‘ Who makes thee to differ from 
thy brethren, so that one has superior gifts to another? Not 
thyself nor any man, but God only.” (Similarly Augustine, 
CO. duas Ep. Pelag. II. 7, et al., only that he refers the 
preference to the act of God’s electing grace drawing a man 
& massé perditionis, a notion foreign to the drift of the 
passage.) ‘The objection is that this interpretation approaches 
too nearly the meaning of the second question. On the whole, 
then, we must seek another explanation. The Apostle has 
compared the condition of the Corinthians to that of Apollos 
and himself. In this verse he justifies the comparison by 
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asking who hath made any of them differ from the Apostles, 
so that, while the latter dare not relax in their preparations 
for the judgment of Christ, the former can afford to indulge in 
self-satisfied pride and create factions in the Church. “ Or 
shall we say,” he proceeds, “that any one among you has 
anything of his own, while the Apostles have only what the 
Lord has given to each; and that you need not, as they need, 
fear to be called to give an account of a stewardship? If you 
dare not allege this, then why do you boast?” 

et O€ kai édaBes. The usual distinction between ef cai 
and xat et creates a difficulty here and in 2 Cor. iv. 3.) 
The meaning here assigned by expositors to ef xai is, not 
“although,” but “even if.’ Even if I concede that thou 
hast, yet thou receivedst it from God.’ The extremely rare 
use of xai ei in the New Test. tends to show that the Apostle 
does not observe the distinction between xaé ef and ef Kat. 
It is true there are many instances in which e2 «ad means 
neither etst, “although,” nor “ etiamsi,” “even if,” but si 
etiam, “if even,” when the «ai emphasizes one only of the 
words that follow (cf. vii. 21, and Kiihner’s note on Xen., 
Mem. I. vi. 12, e¢ nat tiv cvvovciav). But whether we render 
et kat in our passage by “even if” or by “if even,” we are 
met by the same difficulty, that é\aBes is made to be 
Synonymous with eyes, whereas the Apostle has just before 
distinguished between éyew and dafPelv, and immediately 
after uses AaGov in its usual meaning of “ receiving.” To 
avoid this we must render e¢ «ai by “although.” ‘ Why, 
though thon receivedst from God all thou hast, boastest thou 
as if thou hadst not received it ?” 

Kavxydoat, the original, uncontracted form, which appears 
in class. prose in dvvacar. Cf. Rom. ii. 17; Luke xvi. 25, 
odvvacat, and the futures ddyeoas and mricoas, Luke xvii. 8. 

@s 447), Subjective: “as if thinking thou hadst not received.’ 

Vv. 8,9. Searching questions give place to ironical derision, 
But both are intended to show the folly and sinfulness of pride. 


1 The distinction was pointed out by Hermann, Adnotationes ad Viger. p. 
664: “ Kal ei est etiam si, et cai refertur ad ipsam conditionem, eamque indicat 
non certam esse: etiam tum, si. . . Contra ef xal est etsi, et nal conditioni 
postpositum, non ad ei refertur, neque conditionem ipsam indicat incertam 
esse,” 
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Not only they had forgotten that all they had was from God, 
but they were also satisfied with their present attainments in 
spiritual gifts, as if they were already in possession of Messiah’s 
kingdom, and that to the exclusion of the apostles, through 
whom they had been brought into the Church. As ver. 7 
looks back to ii. 5-10, so ver. 8 is an allusion to ii. 13-15 
and iv. 4, 5. While Paul and Apollos were still building 
God’s temple and awaiting the trial of the day of Christ, the 
Corinthians behaved as if the triai were past and the reward 
gained. Yea, more than this, supposing the Corinthians to be 
right in acting as if God’s judgment upon men were declared, 
then the outward condition of the Apostles was proof of their 
having been already condemned. The Divine Judge himself 
(6 Ocds, ver. 9) has to all appearance thrust them upon death. 
If judgment is already come, those men who fondly expected 
to be Christ’s assessors in judging men and angels, have 
themselves been made a spectacle to the world of angels and 
men. But the Apostle mingles his irony with expressions 
of the deep longing of his heart for the appearing of Christ. 
With tenderness and in self-forgetfulness, he avows his wish 
that they might in truth reign with Christ, so he and his 
fellow-Apostles might but share in their glory. 

V.8. #5 Kexopecpévos, “already filled to satiety.” "Hn 
(that is, oftw taxéws, Chrys.) prepares for the statement of 
the contrast between their condition and that of the Apostles, 
and contains an allusion to the time when Christ will have 
come, no one knew how soon. “ When we are hungry, ye 
are full; while we are waiting for the Lord’s coming, ye are 
satiated and expect nothing.” The irony of the words is 
the more keen for the contrast between this false conceit of 
fulness, which finds its satisfaction in the present and forgets 
the promise of the Lord’s coming, and the true Christian 
fulness of grace, which is always accompanied by an earnest 
expectation of Christ. Their fulness is not the joy that springs 
from a believing expectation of Christ’s coming, but that 
which renders such an expectation impossible. The words 
are not inconsistent with i. 7, which has reference to their 
former, not their present condition. Kexopecuévoe is a meta- 
phor borrowed from satiety in eating: “ye have had your 
fill’ (cf. Acts xxvii. 38). 


————— SS a ee. 
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érouTnoate, “ye grew rich.” Cf. Rev. i. 17, where 
metAovTHKa means “I have enriched myself,” and so differs 
from mAovowds eiut. The allusion is to the proverbial self- 
conceit of men who have made their own wealth. This 
prepares for ywpis 7udav. 

xopis juav, “apart from us.” The Apostles, through 
whom the Corinthians had been brought into possession of 
Christian privileges, were flouted by those Corinthians as 
unworthy to partake of their privileges and to associate with 
them in hope of obtaining them. 

éBacinevoate, “ye got the kingdom,” regnum adepti estis 
(Erasm.). The view of Hstius and Billroth that the Apostle 
means lordship over a party in the Church makes ywpis nuav 
meaningless. Still it was by being satiated with influence in 
the Church that they had attained to a false appearance of 
the kingly power which will be bestowed on all Christians at 
the coming of Christ. The correct interpretation, that the 
Apostle refers to the second coming, was suggested by Origen, 
and in modern times resuscitated by Cor. a Lap., Meyer, De 
Wette, Neander, Hofmann, ete. 

Kal dderov ye, “and would that certainly,” etc. In the 
New Test. and late Greek dgeXoy is simply an adverb. Cf. 
Exod. xvi. 3, with pres. tense; 2 Cor. xi. 1, with imperf. ; 
Gal. v. 12, with fut. With a past tense of indic., as here, it 
expresses a wish which is, at the same time, impossible of 
attainment (cf. Rev. iii. 15). In exclamations and expressions 
of a wish yé often occurs. Cf. Hur., Iph. in Aul. 70, os ye 
prot adberkey AaBeiv. Sometimes cat. . . yé, “and 
certainly,” introducing with force an unexpected addition 
(cf. Xen., Mem. II. vii. 6). After ironically taunting the 
Corinthians with the pretence of kingship, the Apostle gives 
utterance to his desire for the coming of Christ. His dis- 
appointment at the spiritual degeneracy of the Corinthians 
and, perhaps, his own sufferings at Ephesus make him long for 
rest. Theod. observes that in other passages cus Saodeveww 
denotes the Christian’s reigning with Christ (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 12) ; 
and elsewhere (Col. i. 28) St. Paul describes believers as 
presented perfect in Christ Jesus before God’s throne by him- 
self and other teachers. Here he expresses a wish to reign 
with those Corinthians, to be presented, that is, by them. 
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In Col. i. 24 he strikes a higher note and rejoices in his 
sufferings for the Church. 

Vv. 9-13. He enumerates his sufferings and contrasts them 
with the self-satisfaction of the Corinthians. He does this, 
not to account for his wish to see the kingdom of God come, 
but to explain why it was that, while the Corinthian Church 
was racked with contentions, the Apostles presented a united 
front to the world. Satiety left the former a prey to factions ; 
sore trials made any considerable disunion within the apostolic 
college impossible. 

V.9. 80x68, “methinks;”? not implying doubt, nor ironical 
(Grot.), nor a strong asseveration (Hicum., Wordsw.), but the 
expression of his own feeling and corresponding, therefore, to 
xexopecpuévot. Theirs was a feeling of self-satisfaction; his, 
of self-surrender to God’s will. Hence 6 Oeds is emphatic. 
“Ye are become kings, but your greatness is of your own 
making ; we suffer, but our sufferings are appointed by God.” 
Yet this must not be thought to destroy the irony of the 
passage as a whole. 

rovs amoatoXous. Babes in Christ imagining themselves in 
possession of the kingdom, while Christ’s ambassadors, through 
whom they believed, are exhibited before the world as men 
condemned to death ! 

éoxdTous, not “the last Apostles” (Wycliffe, Erasm., Calvin, 
Beza, Cor. a Lap., Heinrici), as if Paul and his brethren were 
last compared with the Apostles of the Olu Test., that is, 
the prophets, or as if Paul were last of all the Apostles. This 
would be tovs éoy. a. Heinrici defends the omission of tovs 
before the adj. by reference to x. 3, 76 advo Bpdwa TvevpaTiKor, 
and Gal. i. 4, Tod éverT@tos aid@vos wovnpod, and Matt. xxiv. 
45,6 muctds SodNos Kal dpdvimos. But Ppoviwos is virtually 
a predicate, and in the other two examples the occurrence of 
another attributive (rd avtd and éveot@Tos) having the article 
dispenses with the article before the second attributive, even 
in class. Greek (cf. Buttmann, N. S. p. 79). Chrys., Hstius, 
and most modern expositors make é¢aydrous predicate after 
anésev€ev. ‘Tynd. and Cranm.: “hath set forth us which are 
Apostles for the lowest of all.” Selden (De Dis Syris, Preef.) 
understands the word to denote the épédpos or third combatant, 
who sits by to fight the conqueror. It is difficult to see the 
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propriety of the metaphor. Chrys.: rdvtwv atiudrtepot. For 
éoyatos in this sense cf. Mark ix. 35. LHvtremus is used in 
the same way, and Cicero (Pro Sext. Rosc. 137) uses postremus 
for pessimus. The reference is probably to the custom of 
carrying into effect the sentence on men condemned to death 
as a fitting close to the day’s sport, when less sanguinary 
exhibitions had palled on the spectators’ appetite. The 
Apostle’s mind is still full of the thought that Christ’s kingdom 
is at hand. It is the evening of the world’s day of power. 
Already the scene changes; and the last act is played out in 
the worst display of cruelty. 

améderEe. Not equivalent to ésroince (Chrys.), which is a 
class. meaning of amodetxvuut. The allusion to the Oéatpov 
requires the meaning of “exhibiting.” Beza correctly: 
spectandos proposwit (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4). The ao- has the 
force of “away from oneself,” so that dvrodeixvupe is really syno- 
nymous with émidelxvups, “to show forth” (cf. Matt. xxii. 19). 

@s émGavatious, “as men condemned to death;” to be 
distinguished from émi@avaros, “hard at death’s door; ” 
though Hesych. seems to use both words in the latter meaning. 
But here at least éwv@avdtvos must mean more than éy 
Qavatots toddaxus (2 Cor. xi. 23) ; for @s introduces a meta- 
phor. Indeed @avatow properly means, not “to kill” (as 
Auth. Vers. in Rom. viii. 36), but “to put to death by process 
of law” (cf. Alschyl., Prom. V. 1074, Paley’s note). It was 
Tertullian, apparently, that suggested an allusion to the 
bestiarii. So Colet, Calvin, Hstius, Cor. a Lap., Stanley; 
but not De Wette and Meyer. The words amédevEev and 
é€oxyatous strongly favour the allusion, and the causal 6ére 
shows that the words @éarpov éyev7Onuev explain more fully 
the covert allusion in émi@avarious. Cf. xv. 32, eOnpiomaynea ; 
Phil. i. 27, omjxere (“stand your ground in the encounter ”’) ; 
and Martyr. Ignat. 9, Onpiow avdrov eis tépyrev tod Oedrpou 
Kownv exdoOhvat. 

Oéatpov, that is, Ogawa év Oedtpw, “a theatrical spectacle.” 
Cf. Heb. x. 33, Oearpifowevor. Cf. Greg. Naz., Hp. 29, Spaua 
yeyovaper, of tote voutobévres evdaluoves. 

Te Koonm, “to a world.” It is not often St. Paul uses 
Koopmos in the sense of “the universe,” as here and viii. 4. 
That a world has been summoned to the spectacle enhances 
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at once their suffering and its dignity. The Corinthians were 
kings because they centred in themselves and were satisfied 
with very small attainments. The Apostles were, indeed, 
covered with obloquy, but it was cast upon them when they 
were doing a work in which men and angels and God Himself 
were interested. The absence of xa’ before cocw@ makes it 
probable, but not certain, that ‘‘angels” and ‘‘ men” are 
explanatory of “the world.” Cf. Gen. i. 24, retpdroda Kat 
€ptreta Kai Onpia, where the three are co-ordinate. But the 
omission of the article before ayyéXous and avOpaézrois is also 
favourable to this view. So Tertullian (C, Marc. v. 7) and 
most expositors; but Origen apparently otherwise (Ad Mart. 
18). This comprehensive use of the word cocpos is remarkable 
because, on the one hand, it is an advance on the Old Test. 
conception of two separate spheres of existence, Heaven and 
Earth, not comprehended under any wider designation ; and, 
on the other, because it differs from the meaning attached to 
the word among the Greeks, inasmuch as the Apostle uses it 
of the spiritual as well as the physical totality of existence. 
The spiritual oneness of the universe is a conception eminently 
characteristic of St. Paul. But it is foreshadowed by Plato 
(Gorg. p. 508), pact S oi copot . . . Kai ovpavoy Kai yiv 
Kat Geos Kai avOpw@trous TV KoLWwviav suvéyew Kal didiav 
Kal KOTMLOTNTA Kal Gwhpocivnv Kal SixaloTnTa Kai TO OdoV 
ToUTO Oia TadTa Kocpov KaXovow. On ayyerou cf. 1 Pet. i. 
12. “The angels of God,’ observes Origen (Cat.), “hasten 
to this novel spectacle, to see a man compassed with flesh 
wrestling against principalities and powers.” In Ad Mart. 18 
he rightly includes bad as well as good angels. Cf. Rom. 
vil. 38. 

V.10, Asyndeton, because this verse is epexegetical of 
the preceding verses. With combined irony and earnestness 
he says in what way the Apostles are the laughing-stock of 
the world, and in what way the Corinthians are kings in the 
Church. The threefold antithesis of fools and wise men, of 
weaklings and strong men, of outlaws and men in honour, is 
an allusion to i. 23-28, which makes the irony of the words the 
more biting. ‘God chose the foolish, the weak, the despised 
things of the world, and you were at one time willing to be 
fools, weaklings and outcasts for Christ’s sake. But you have 
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succeeded in becoming wise, strong, and honourable in con- 
sequence actually of your being Christians. You have turned 
your Christianity itself into an effective means to restore to 
you the worldly greatness, in another form, which you once 
surrendered in order to become Christians.” 

dua Xpiotov . .. év Xpiote, “fools on account of Christ ;” 
not am Christ, because he is speaking of the inward motive : 
but “wise in Christ ;”? not on account of Christ, because they 
made their objective condition as Christians the occasion of 
pride. They not only succeeded in reconciling these two 
opposites, Christianity and worldly prudence (Neander, De 
Wette), but actually put the latter to rest upon the former. 
Their worldly wisdom was an attainment which they had 
achieved in virtue of their union with Christ. Cf. Jude 4. 
Hence $poviwor is to be closely joined to év Xpucrd, which, 
therefore, means, not év tots cata Xpiorov rpdypacw (Chrys.), 
nor “in ejus ecclesia,” (Grot.), but “as Christians.” 

évoofos carries with it the notion of glitter and show, 
ostentation with a suggestion of pretence. Cf. Adlian., Var. 
Hist. ti. 20, where Antigonus calls kingship évSo£ov Sovrelav. 

attwot, “ outlaws,” “outcasts.” The contrast is between 
kings and persons stigmatised with social drupia. 

Vy. 11-13. ‘Our condition proves that we are fools, 
weaklings, outcasts in the eyes of the world.’ He mentions 
three things, every one of which proves all he has said in ver. 
10, while each has also a special reference to one or another 
of the three points mentioned. First, the Apostles endured 
hardship for the sake of Christ (ver. 11); and this the world 
would account folly and fanaticism. Second, they abstained 
from retaliating, and even blessed their persecutors (ver, 12); 
and this the world accounts weakness and “a noble simplicity.” 
Third, they were outcasts for their religion and the honour 
of Christ; and this treatment of them the world accounted a 
religious rite that might be expected to appease the anger of 
their gods (ver. 18). 

V.11. dype tis dpte dpas, with special reference to his 
own sufferings at the time in Ephesus. ‘Apre, from apo, “up 
to this very hour,” when you imagine the kingdom of Christ 
to have come, 

yuernrevouev, “ we go without sufficient clothing,” the opp. 
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of OepyaivecOas (James ii. 16). Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 27. The form 
yupverevouev is read in 8 A BC D, and is adopted by Lachm., 
Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. The difficulty is that yupvirns 
does not occur, but yupv7tys, from which we should expect 
yuuvntevo. But yupuvos would correctly yield yuuvitns and 
yuuvitevo. Though, therefore, we cannot, with Alford, assume 
a form yupuvirns, we need not, with Meyer, suppose a clerical 
error in yupviTevo. 

Koradilopweba, “ we are buffeted ;”’ literally so (cf. 2 Cor. 
xi. 23). 

aotatobmev, “we have no home.” Cf. Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 
excellently : watpidas oixodow idias, GAN’ Os TdpoiKoL. . . « 
maoca watpis Eévn. So Heb. xi. 13, 37, 38. The Vulg. has 
instabiles sumus, whence Wycliffe: “ we ben unstable.” Beza 
corrects it into incertis sedibus erramus. 

V.12. Kxoridpev épyafopevot, “we toil in working.” The 
latter word denotes the Apostle’s self-denial, the former his 
physical weariness. Barnabas and Paul differed from the other 
Apostles in voluntarily refraining from accepting maintenance 
at the hands of the Churches (ix. 6). Cf. 1 Thess. 1. 9; 
2 Thess. iii. 8; Acts xx. 34. He mentions it here as folly 
in the eyes of the world,—that he, a learned teacher, should 
assume the contemptible condition of a mechanic (Sdavauaos 
rexvitns). On the participle cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7, Tarewav. 

NovSopovpevot. . . . Tapaxadoduev. He passes to what the 
world considers weakness, the humility around which all the 
Christian graces cluster. That humility shines in every grace 
he shows by three contrasts,—blessing revilers, being patient 
in persecutions, being gentle towards slanderers. 

Aodopetobar differs slightly from PrAacPnuetoOar or its 
equivalent Svopneto Gar, because it implies “ reviling to one’s 
face,’ and so refers to the sting of the word, while Prac¢. 
(for Brayidnpetv, says Pott, Htym. Forsch. I. 47) is “to 
defame,” and refers to the injury inflicted. 

dvexoueba, “we bear up under it;” scarcely so strong a 
word as trroéverv. The former is “to bear patiently,” the 
latter “ to bear bravely.” 

V.13. Svodnportpevor. So RAC; adopted by Lachm., 
Tisch., Westc. and Hort. mapaxandoduev, probably not “ we 
pray for them” (Tynd., Cranm., etc.). So Calvin. The 
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accus. Tov Ocdv would have been inserted. Theophyl. para- 
phrases, mpaotépots Aoyous Kal padakois awerBouefa. But 
“to give a soft answer” is a rare meaning of zapaxaneiv. 
Basil (Reg. Brev. Tract. cexxvi.) explains it of Christian in- 
struction: cupPiBalew tiv Kapdiav eis mANpopopiav Tihs 
arnOeias. To the same effect Orig., CO. Cels. V. 63. The 
persuasiveness of the Christian preacher is here opposed to 
unchristian reviling. It is on this its positive side that it 
surpasses the abstention from retaliation urged by Plato, 
Crit. p. 49. 

mepixd0appa and mepinua have almost precisely the same 
meaning: “what is scoured or scraped off in cleansing a 
vessel.”” Neither word occurs elsewhere in the New Test. 
For the metaphorical sense cf. Dem., In Mid. p. 578, 
Kabdppata Kal mrwxol Kal ovdé avOpwrot. Many expositors 
see in the words an allusion to an ancient custom in Athens 
of throwing men into the sea as a sin-offering for the people, 
with the words wepiynua juaov yevov. Hence Luther has 
“ Fegopfer.” Our authority for the existence of such a 
custom is the Schol. to Aristoph., Ran. 731, Plut. 454. De 
Wette sums up the objections to this view: (1) The custom 
had long ceased before the Apostle’s time; (2) ca@appua, not 
mepixa0appua, was the usual word; (3) the plur. would have 
been used. Similarly Meyer, Hofmann, etc. But (1) even if 
the custom had ceased the allusion would be understood by 
the reader ; the Schol. says it prevailed among the Romans; 
and, if the custom were unknown to the early Christians, it is 
difficult to account for their using the expression, éy@ vepi- 
nua cov, to betoken great affection (cf. Hus., H. H., Hein- 
rich’s Ed., Excurs. xii. 2), (2) Though «d@apua is the class. 
word, mepsxd0apya occurs in the same sense in LXX. (ef. 
Prov. xxi. 18). (3) The sing. is used because all the offerings 
would make one atonement. Erasmus mentioned another 
objection, that the Apostle would be arrogating to himself 
what belongs only to Christ. But he states what the world 
thinks, not what he claims. A stronger objection is the 
probability that the Apostle’s words are a citation from 
Lam. iii. 44 (45 according to the Heb.). On the other hand 
(1) The two words mepuxd@. and wept. point equally to a 
propitiatory sacrifice (cf. Hesych.). If only one of the words 
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did so, the probability that even that word was so used here 
would be much weaker. (2) The genitives xocuouv and 
mdavTwv are vague and rhetorical, if there is no allusion to the 
ancient custom; while, on the other hand, the notion of a 
sacrifice that would propitiate the gods for the guilt “ of all 
men,” because of the aggravated crimes of the men so sacri- 
ficed, is a thought distinctly conceived and boldly expressed. 
(3) The allusion is a natural and appropriate description of 
utter disgrace and obloquy. Cf. Schol. ad Aristoph., Hquit. 
1136: étpedov yap twas AOnvaior Aiav ayevvels Kal axpnoToUs 
Kal év Kaipe aupdhopas Tivos éredOovons TH ToAEL EOvOV 
Toutous évexa ToD KabapOvar TOD pLdopaTos, ovs Kal émwvo- 
pavoy xaldppata. ‘The subsequent use of wephynuwa as an 
expression of Christian love (as in Ignat., Ad Hphes. 8; Barn., 
Ep. iv. 9; vi. 5, éyo teptipnua ths ayarns vua@v) does not 
seem to have been occasioned solely by this verse; for Diony- 
sias of Alexandria (Eus., H. H. vu. 22) cites it as a popular 
and often unmeaning saying (dywa@des phua). The Latin 
Fathers sometimes retain peripsema (Tert., De Pudic. 14), 
sometimes render it by purgamentum (Vulg.), sometimes by 
lustramentum (Ambrose, Serm. in Ps. cxviu.). This variety 
and these words imply that the writers had in their minds 
a special reference. The name “ Stercorius” is said to occur 
frequently on early Christian tombs, perhaps in allusion to our 
passage. 


(3) What has been said is a Father’s Admonition. 
(iv. 14—21). 


V.14. ovd« évtpérwrv, “ not by way of making you ashamed.”’ 
The metaphorical use of the act. évtpév@ is late Greek. On 
the pres. part. cf. note on ii, 1. Invi. 5 and xv. 34 he does 
speak mpos évtpomny. 

tavta, considered by most expositors to refer to what im- 
mediately precedes, but equally pertinent to all the Apostle 
has said of the factions in the Corinthian Church. The section 
contains supplementary remarks of a personal nature which 
occurred to him on a review of the whole discussion. 

vovGera. Admonition is the duty of a father (cf. Eph. vi. 
4), The finite verb is used instead of the part. for the sake of 
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emphasis, as in ix. 27, where vrw7idfw corresponds to depwv 
(cf. vii. 37). Such a transition from part. to finite verb is not 
class. (cf. Buttmann, N. S. p. 327). 

V.15. pupious, a hint that they had already too many (cf. 
2 Tim. iv. 3). Other teachers they might themselves heap up ; 
but they owed their existence as a Church to Paul. 

matoaywyovs, whence our “ page,” properly the slaves who 
took the children to school (cf. Plat., Lys., p. 208, masda- 
yaryos SodXos OV, aywv Syntov eis dtdacgKddov). But the word 
had also the more general signification of “ tutor,” “ guardian.” 
It seems, however, to have always had a slightly disparaging 
meaning. Hence it is not likely the Apostle uses it here 
simply for teacher. Origen well remarks that the word con- 
tains a covert allusion to the childish state of the Corinthian 
Christians, and would not have been used in reference to the 
Ephesians. 

arr’ ov, at certe non; an emphatic contrast (ef. vili. 7; 
strengthened into a\daye in ix. 2). It frequently occurs after 
a hypothetical clause. 

év Xpict@ ‘Inoov, meaning more than the previous €v 
Xpicr@, as éeyévynoa signifies more than raidaywyous éxeuv- 
All Church teaching is to be “ in Christ,” who is the quicken- 
ing spirit of all words and sacraments. But he also quickens 
souls into spiritual life. The name “Jesus” brings into 
prominence the realization in the Apostle’s mind of Christ’s 
personal activity in the Church. He identifies once and again 
the exalted Christ, the source of life, with Jesus, whom he has 
persecuted (cf. ix. 1). 

dua Tov evayyedlov, as the instrument of their conversion. 
Of. Eph. i. 13 ; v. 26; 1 Pet. i. 23 ; James i. 18. 

éyévynoa. Cf. Philem. 10; Gal. iv. 19; 1 John ii. 1; Philo, 
De Virtut. p. 1000, warrgov avdrov %) ody trTov TaY yovéwy 
ryeyevunKa. 

V. 16. pipmnrai, implying more than piwetobe. It ought to 
be their general character. Hence he does not specify par- 
ticulars. Children are imitators of their father and disciples, 
as Socrates says (Xen., Mem. I. vi. 3), of their teacher in all 
things. The Apostle’s self-denial would not be theirs, if they 
did not elevate their life generally to the level of his. Cf. xi. 
1; 1 Thess. i. 6; 2 Thess, iii. 7-9. 
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V.1%7. 8a rodro, not, as Chrys. and Theophyl., because 
the Apostle was their father, for then ver. 16 would be without 
connection, but because he wished them to be imitators of 
him, the wish being implied in wapaxad@. Even here dia 
with accus. denotes, not the purpose (Alford), but the ground 
or reason of the act. Cf. Winer, Gr. § XLIX. c. 

reurava may be epistolary aor., which would imply that 
Timotheus was the bearer of this very Epistle. So Bleek, 
Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 625. This would scarcely be con- 
sistent with éav é\@y, xvi. 10. Timotheus had, probably, 
been already sent, perhaps in consequence of the tidings 
brought by Chloe’s servants. Hofmann thinks he had even 
come to Corinth. The Apostle at least evidently supposed 
him to be still on his journey (xvi. 10), probably in Macedonia 
(cf. Acts xix. 22). It is a natural conjecture that, as Timotheus 
had been the Apostle’s companion when he first visited 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5), he sent him to exhort the Church 
before he decided to write this Epistle, and that, after Timo- 
theus had started on his journey through Macedonia, the 
Apostle resolved to anticipate his arrival by sending a letter 
across the Aigean. 

Paley (Hor. Paul.) has noticed undesigned coincidences 
between this passage and the narrative in Acts. Another 
coincidence is the following. It is not stated in the Book 
of Acts that the Apostle sent Timotheus to Corinth. All we 
know from the narrative is that he went to Macedonia. But 
it is said that Erastus accompanied him. Now this Erastus 
was most probably the treasurer of Corinth (cf. Rom. xvi. 
23). The natural inference is that Hrastus was returning home 
from Asia and that Timotheus’ destination was Corinth. But 
whether he remained in Macedonia or came to Corinth at this 
time is not known. 

téxvov pov. The father sends a son to sons; but a faithful 
son, which some of them were not. It is nowhere expressly 
said that Timotheus was converted by Paul. At the time of 
the Apostle’s second visit to Lystra, he was already a disciple 
(cf. Acts xvi. 1). We infer that he became a Christian during 
the Apostle’s first visit (cf. Acts xiv. 6,7; 1 Tim. i. 2, 18; 
2, Tim. 4.2), 

dvapvijoet, milder than dida£ev, yet containing a sting ; for 
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it implies that they had forgotten the ways of their father. 
Timotheus was very young. Ten years after this St. Paul 
bids him so conduct himself that no one would find occasion 
to despise his youth. 

odovs. A youth could bring to their remembrance the 
Aposile’s “ways in Christ,” and nothing else would be more 
effective to silence his detractors. A vague expression is 
preferred, because a more definite reference to his self-denial 
would have the air of arrogance, and would not include his 
doctrine and manner of teaching. Cf. James i. 8; Acts 
xiii. 10. 

Tas év XpictT@, as opposed to the Apostle’s ways in himself. 
Cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 21. 

Kka0es. Cf. note oni. 6. It never has the meaning, which 
@s sometimes has, of a relative pron., “ what I teach.” He 
is comparing his way of teaching with his life generally, and 
declares the perfect consistency of the one with the other. 

V. 18. os pu) épyouévov, “as if you thought I was not 
coming.” They had concluded from his sending Timotheus 
that he dared not come himself. The position of dé suggests 
that the words ws 7) épyouévouv form one notion, “ keeping 
away.” Cf. Hartung, Partikell. I. p. 190; Kiihner on Xen., 
Mem. 1V.i. 3. This accounts also for the pres. part., which 
is not for the fut. 

Twes, some, either “whom I cannot name,” or “whom I 
could name” (cf. xv. 12; Gal.i. 7). So in Soph., Aj. 1138, 
Tut is ironical for coc. 

V.19. rtayéws. Cf. xiv. 6; xvi. 7,8. He intends staying 
in Ephesus till Pentecost. He previously purposed crossing 
direct to Corinth and then proceed to Macedonia. In order 
to give the Corinthians time to repent and rectify abuses, he 
alters his plan and decides to visit Macedonia first (cf. Acts 
xix. 21; 2 Cor.i. 23). The word tayéws, compared with xvi. 8, 
proves that the Epistle was written shortly before Pentecost. 

Kiupvos, that is, Christ (cf. 1 Thess. iii. 11). In Rom. i. 10 
he says Oeds, but in Rom. xv. 32 Lachm. reads dia OeArparos 
Kupilov “Inood. 

yvwoouat, not “I will know” (Rev. Vers.), denoting his 
purpose in trying them, but “I shall know,” expressing the 
certain result of the trial, 
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duvvanw, not “the power of doing miracles” (Chrys., 
Theophyl.). Cf. note on ii. 4. Their lack of the Spirit’s 
power to transform men’s character was the test by which the 
Apostle intended to try the pretensions of the party-leaders 
(cf. 1 Thess. i. 5). 

V. 20. év, not “consists in” (Alford), which would be 
expressed by the predicate, as in Rom. xiv. 17, but “is 
established on.” It denotes the foundation on which the 
kingdom rests. Cf. note on ii. 5; Heb. ix. 10, ézé. 

9 Bactrela Tod Ocod, in allusion to ver. 8. He will test the 
spiritual power of these men, who boast as if they had already 
attained possession of the kingdom; for that kingdom rests on 
power. This clearly refers to the future kingdom. At the 
same time the power he speaks of is the spiritual power of 
the Gospel (cf. ii. 4). Thus the two conceptions, of a future 
kingdom to be established at the second coming of Christ 
and of a present kingdom consisting in the spiritual condition 
of a believer, run into one. The ethical character of the 
future triumph is identified with the ethical character of the 
present time of warfare. A kingdom erected on words or on 
any other foundation than sovereign authority is not a king-. 
dom. If, then, the Corinthian boasters have entered into the 
kingdom of Christ, let them show that they possess its pecu- 
lar attribute, which is spiritual power. 

V. 21. It is more natural to join this ver. to what imme- 
diately precedes than with what follows (as Gicum., Calvin, 
Hofmann) ; for, first, the threat to come with a rod is con- 
nected with the assertion of his fatherly authority ; second, the 
next ver. has no connecting particle and must be the sudden 
bursting of the storm. The Apostle claims that he possesses 
the power of the kingdom. He can wield the rod; and that 
spiritual power is, after all, the power of words. 

év paScow. Though év denotes sometimes the instrument 
even in class. Greek, it is here used because of the antithesis 
between év pad8dm and ev ayaryn—in anger and in love. 
Tert. (De Pudic. 14) paraphrases: virga armatum (cf. Luke 
xiy.ol sia Cor. t..0). 

éXOw, “am I to come; it is for you to decide.”? The de- 
liberative subjunctive depends on @éd\eTe. Cf. Luke ix. 54. 

avevpatt. Chrys., Theophyl., Meyer understand the Holy 
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Spirit. But the co-ordination of aydrn and mvevpate im- 
plies that veda is a disposition of meekness; only it should 
be borne in mind that a good disposition is designated a 
mvevua, because it is the product of the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost (cf. Exod. xxxi. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 13; Eph. i. 17; and 
Harless’s note to Eph. iv. 23). In Rom. viii. 15, rvedua 
SovAe/as is in antithesis to mvedua viobecias (cf. 2 Tim. i. 7). 
Again, in Gal. v. 22, “love” and “ gentleness” are named 
among the fruits of the Spirit. If, therefore, he had meant 
here the Holy Spirit, he would probably have written év 
TVvevpwaTL ayaTns TE Kat TpadTnTos. But we may still ask, 
Why did not the Apostle say “the spirit of love” as well as 
“the spirit of meekness”? The answer is, that ayamn is 
not natural affection, but a Christian grace, which is always 
and necessarily the work of the Spirit of God, whereas rpaotns 
is a natural virtue raised by the Spirit into a Christian grace. 
Ifence in 2 Tim. i. 7 mvedua aydrns means the Holy Spirit 
as the source of love. 

mpaitntos, the later form, is the reading of ABC. So 
Lachm., Tisch., Westc. and Hort. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


CHUBRO DESCIPLAIN:E 
(v. 1.—vi. 20). 


TyouaH we cannot suppose, with Chrysostom and Ambrosi- 
aster, a direct reference in the previous discussion to the 
case of the incestuous person, what the Apostle has already 
said prepares generally for this severe rebuke. The Second 
Division opens with a sudden, indignant charge. Irony, 
which was befitting in dealing with factious self-conceit, is 
almost entirely laid aside. The style even becomes more 
formal; the march is slower and less jerky. Of no portion 
of the Epistle are Jerome’s words more true, “As often as 
I read the Apostle Paul, I seem to hear, not words, but 
thunders ” (Hp. XLVIII. Ad Pamm. 13). 

The Apostle brings against the Corinthians two specific 
charges, which indeed seem, at first, to be mutually incon- 
sistent. He accuses them of tolerating gross sins of impurity 
and of not tolerating injuries. Actions that would be a shame 
in the eyes of the heathen these Christians unblushingly avow. 
Losses such asja Christian ought to suffer with equanimity 
for the sake of peace, they carry before the judges. But 
these opposite tendencies are but the development of one 
error. The Corinthians denied or ignored the conception of 
the Church as the body of Christ. Christianity must create 
for itself an organic body, which is a society complete within 
its own limits. Hence, while it can nourish itself by assimi- 
lating elements which it draws from the world, it must, on 
the other hand, have the power of governing itself, which 


involves the right and duty of excommunication. This power 
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dwells in the Church in virtue of the spiritual presence of the 
Lord Jesus. In his name and Spirit the Church is ever in pro- 
cess of formation through the washing of regeneration (vi. 11) ; 
in his name and Spirit evil-doers are chastised (v. 4). His 
presence gives birth also to the following leading elements 
of Church life: holiness and joy (v. 8), silent rebuke of sin 
on the part of the individual Christian (v. 11), collective 
censure and excommunication (v. 18), awe (vi. 1), practical 
wisdom in judging and awe-inspiring boldness in pronouncing 
judgment (vi. 8-5), magnanimity and love that brooks injuries 
and is not exacting (vi. 8). Having shown the relation in 
which the fundamental conception of union with Christ stands 
to Church discipline, the Apostle applies it to explain the 
attitude of Christianity towards those sins of impurity their 
tolerance of which has called forth his rebuke. 

This Division of the Epistle falls, therefore, into two 
sections : 

A. Union of the Church with Christ determining the nature 
of Church discipline (v. 1—-vi. 11), with special reference (1) to 
the case of the incestuous person; (2) to the practice of 
accusing brethren before heathen judges. 

B. Union with Christ inconsistent with a life of sensuality 
(vi. 12-20). 


A.—Unton with Curist Derermintnc tHE Nature or Cuurcnh 
DISCIPLINE. 


(v. 1-vi. 11). 


1. Lhe Case of Incest. 
(v. 1-18). 

Ch. V. 1. 6Sdrws . . . mopvefa. Various interpretations 
have been offered of this difficult clause. (1) “A common 
saying.” So Wordsworth: “It is commonly reported, as a 
notorious fact.” But drs will not admit of this meaning. 
(2) “The character of ropvos is actually borne among you.” 
(Alford). This would be dxover. (3) “ Even fornication is 
reported among you.” But 6drws does not mean “ even.” 
(4) “ Absolutely, without any qualification or doubt, it is 
reported,” etc. For és in this sense (prorsus) cf. Plat., 
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Phileb. 36, adyotv® sdws. (5) “To speak generally (wt in 
universum dicam) it is reported that there is fornication among 
you, and, to mention a particular instance of such,” ete. This 
is much the more usual meaning of 6Aws. But this rendering 
results in a balancing of clauses which is too formal, too much 
in the manner of Isocrates, to be in the Apostle’s incisive 
style. I prefer (4). It would be a natural thing to say that 
this report, which he had not received from the Corinthians. 
with the cases of conscience submitted to him, had neverthe- 
less come to his ears without qualification or uncertain sound. 
But év duiv must be joined with dxoveras not with ropveia, so 
that the verb has virtually two meanings, closely allied, “to 
be reported” and “to be avowed.” 

mopveia, in class. Greek “ prostitution,” as in vi. 13. Here 
it includes “ fornication,” as in Lev. xviii; Matt. v.32. The 
Apostle refers first to all the sins of impurity allowed in 
the Corinthian Church, afterwards he speaks of one kind, 
the case of incest. 

Ares. Cf. note on ii. 17. 

dvouaterar, omitted inX ABCD Vulg. and nearly all the 
Latin Fathers, while the Greek Fathers insert it. Reiche thinks 
it was omitted by a copyist who considered it an exaggeration. 
But it may have crept in from Eph. v. 3. It is rightly omitted 
by Lachm., Tisch., T'reg. Westc. and Hort. understand axov- 
erat. Of. Cic., In Cluent., ‘ scelus incredibile et preter hance 
unam in hic vita inauditum,” in reference to the same crime. 
The Hippolytus of Euripides turns on a similar case. Cf. 
Seneca, Hippol. 165. It was the sin of Reuben (Gen. xxxv. 
22) and Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 22). The story of Antiochus 
Soter, to whom his father Seleucus Nicator relinquished his 
wife Stratonice, is told by Plutarch (Demetr. 38, 39). Winer 
(RWB., s. v. Ehe) suggests that the man referred to by the 
Apostle was a proselyte, it being held by the Jews that, when 
a man became a proselyte, his natural relations ceased. The 
word ov6é is inconsistent with this supposition. 

yuvaixa Tod tatpos, instead of wytpusav, to indicate that 
the father was still living (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 12). “Eyew may 
mean either marriage (Origen) or concubinage, as in John 
iv. 18. The word épyov is not enough to prove that it was a 
marriage. It rather suggests that it was not. 
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@ore, as well as #T0s, follows TovavTn. 

V.2. <A side-glance at what he previously said of their 
being puffed up (iv. 18), Pride was at the root of their 
sensuality as well as of their dissensions. The word vpets 
is emphatic: ‘‘ Whoever may indulge in pride, you, of all 
men, should be abashed.” It is better to understand the 
ver. aS a question, which is often introduced with «ad, if it 
expresses what is inconsistent with a previous statement. 
When the «ai stands at the beginning of the clause, the 
question is often either ironical (cf. Xen., Hiero § 1 and § 15) 
or, aS here, sad. Of. Eur., Hecub. 883, cal mwas yuvarkiv 
apoéveav éotar Kpatos; So Luke x. 29; xvii. 26. 

érevOnoarte, “ mourned,” as for the dead. Theod., €@pnv7- 
oare (cf, 2 Cor. xii. 21). So Origen, C. Cels. III. p. 141, 
observes, aoAwdoTas Kal TeOvnkdTas TO Oe@ Tovs eT aced- 
yelas 7 TLV0S aTOTOU veviKnuévous ws veEKpovs TévOouCL. 
Clement of Rome, in evident allusion to this verse, commends 
the Corinthians that they did mourn for the sins of their 
neighbours (Ad Cor. 2). 

iva «.t.X. Hofmann makes the clause depend on dpare or 
BovNouar understood, as in Mark v. 23. It is unnecessary. 
“Iva is partly telic, partly ecbatic. Their sorrow would have 
for its aim and result the guilty man’s excommunication. 

For é€ap07 8 ABCD readap0%. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort. But all read ¢Eapare in ver. 13, where see 
note. 

V. 3. éyo wév. The emphasis on é¢y# is enhanced by the 
pév solitarium, which is almost equivalent to yé, “ at least,” 
certe. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 18; Hartung, Partikell. IL. p. 413; 
Winer, Gr. § LXIII. e. 

s before dry is omitted in NA BCD Vulg. and some of 
the Fathers, but De Wette, Maier, Hofmann retain it. Meyer 
thinks it crept in from @s map#v, which is improbable. Its 
insertion certainly seems to strengthen the expression: “as 
being (that is, in the character of one who is) at once absent 
in body and present in spirit.” The 6é would then be a 
copula, That the Apostle has passed judgment on the case 
resulted from his being absent in one way and present in 
another. But the MS. evidence against @s is too strong, and 
it is omitted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Weste. and Hort. The 
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clause will then be an example of the omission of pév, occa- 
sioned perhaps by the previous pév, in the former of two 
antithetical clauses: “ absent indeed in body, but present in 
spirit.” 

To Tvevpatt. When my. is contrasted, as here, with capa, 
it is usually equivalent to Wuyx7 (cf. James ii. 26). But the 
Christian wv. is the yvy7, not in the unity merely of self- 
consciousness, but as the dwelling-place of God’s Spirit (cf. 
Rom. viii. 10; Col. ii. 5). It is in virtue of the indwelling of 
the Spirit of God that the Apostle could assert his apostolical 
authority at any time or place. As with Christ, so with the 
Christian, there is a real presence other than that of the body. 
Church authority and the apostolic office are, not a garb put 
on or an external condition assumed, but a mode of the spirit’s 
inner life in so far as it is the abode of the Holy Spirit. 
Cf. Greg. Naz., Ep. 31, mapepi mvevpatixds. Hence zrv. here 
does not mean “ solicitude”? (Beza, Est., Cor. a Lap.) ; nor the 
Holy Ghost (Ambrosiast.), which is disproved by eyod, ver. 45 
nor the merely human uy (Pfleiderer, Paulin. p. 65). On 
avebpa generally cf. Usteri, Lehrb., Anhang I. 

és jwapayv, “as though I were present in body.” Such was 
the power of the Spirit that the Apostle judged the case with 
as much certitude and authority as he would have done if he 
had been present in body. Distance neither blunted his sense 
of the heinousness of the sin nor weakened the force of his 
condemnation. On os, “as though,” cf. 2 Cor. x. 14. 

Tov. . « KaTepyacdpuevoy is accus. after xéxpixa, and 
Tov TovwodToy is resumptive of Tov Katepyacapevoy. ‘lo govern 
mapadobvar by Kéxpixa weakens the meaning of xéxpixa: “IT 
have decided to,’ ete.—Oittw todro is not synonymous with 
7 Towobrov, “a deed of this kind”; ottw conveys the notion 
of his being a member of the Church. It is unnecessary to 
suppose it refers to aggravating circumstances known to the 
Corinthians, but unknown to us. 

V. 4, But this judgment of an individual, though an 
Apostle, was not authoritative, as an ecclesiastical act, without 
the sanction of the assembled Church. 

év TO dvouatt . « + ‘Inood, “in the name of our Lord 
Jesus.” Xprcrod is omitted in ABD. C deficit. It was 
probably inserted by copyists to assimilate the clause to the 
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more usual formula. Origen (De Or. 31), Chrys., Theod., 
Theophyl., Beza, Grot., Olshaus., etc., join €v TO dvépate . 
*Incod to cuvayPévtas, as in Matt. xviii. 20, where cuvnypévoe 
eis TO dvoma justifies ctvayew év TO Ovowate. But, as wapa- 
dodvat is the leading idea of the verse, it is more probable 
that the Apostle is stating the authority on which this act 
rested (cf. 2 Thess. iu. 6). 

ovv TH Suvduer . . . Incood. NABD Vulg. omit 
Xpiotov. The clause is better joined to cuvaydév Tay, because, 
jist, as the words év . . . “Inaod have been joined to 
mapadovvat, the participial clause would otherwise be left with- 
out an adjunct and the verb would have two adjuncts almost 
equivalent in meaning; second, if the words are joined to 
Tapacovvat, cvy must mean “ armed with the power of,” but 
it is very doubtful that ody has this meaning in the New 
Test. ; cf. Grimm, Lex. s. vy. The words will rather express 
the reason why the Apostle refers the question for settlement 
to the Church. The power of Christ resides, not in any 
individual, but in the assembly of believers. De Wette well 
observes that the Apostle writes “in the republican spirit of 
early Christianity.” So also when the transgressor is par- 
doned, the Apostle declares his readiness to concur in the 
pardon granted by the Church. The punishment had been 
inflicted “by the greater number” (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 6,10). In 
Acts xv. 22, 23, “the whole Church” and “the brethren” 
are associated with the Apostles and elders in deliberation. 
Cf. Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 44, cuvevdoxaons tis éxxdrnolas 
maons, and 54, mom Ta Tpoctaccomeva UTO TOD TAOoUs. 
The nervous suspense of the whole passage arises from the 
Apostle’s reluctance to have recourse to the extreme act of 
Church discipline, and his anxiety to fortify himself in his 
present attitude with the authority of the Church and of Christ 
Himself. 

TH Svvdapet, not merely “with authority,” equivalent to 7H 
é£ovola (Meyer), nor “the power of doing miracles” (Osiand.), 
but, as in iv. 20, the spiritual force that makes all the acts of 
the Church effective and compels obedience. It is the power 
of the kingdom. 

V. 5. Hofmann joins wapadodvac with efs ddeOpov, Satan 
being the agent through whom God accomplishes the destruc- 
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tion. This: makes to X. dat. of the instrument, which the 
position of the words renders unnatural; and rapadotvat TO 
arava occurs without eis in 1 Tim. i. 20 (cf. Matt. v. 25). 

Tertullian (De Pudic. 20), Calvin, Beza, Cor. a Lap., Maier, 
etc., explain the words to mean simply excommunication. 
The world, outside the Church, is described as the power of 
the darkness and of Satan (Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 13). But 
the phrase “ delivering to Satan ”” was not among the Jews an 
expression for the higher degree of excommunication. Origen 
(Hom. 14 in Lev.), Chrys. (on | Tim. i. 20), Theod., Theophyl., 
Ambrose (De Penit. 1.13), Augustine (De Serm. in Monte), 
Aquinas, Grotius, De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Heinrici, etc., 
maintain that the words mean bodily affliction. In favour of 
this view are the following considerations: (1) Satan was the 
cause of physical disease (cf. Luke viii. 2; xii. 16; Heb. 1. 
14; 2 Cor. xii. 7). (2) Disease and even death were forms of 
punishment inflicted in the Apostle’s time on members of the 
Church (cf. xi. 830; Acts v.5; Rev. ii. 22). (8) There was 
an element in the incestuous man’s punishment that made it 
impossible for the Church alone, without the presence of the 
Apostle’s spirit, to inflict it, whereas the Church could have 
excommunicated him. (4) If the words mean only excom- 
munication, they are a rhetorical exaggeration. For it cannot 
be supposed that the offender’s expulsion involved his being 
abandoned to the spiritual domination of sin, inasmuch as the 
purpose of his chastisement was “the salvation of his spirit.” 
Tertullian and Ambrose err unquestionably in saying that he 
was delivered unto Satan “non in emendationem, sed in per- 
ditionem.”?! (5) The moral influence of physical and mental 
suffering is acknowledged and experienced by the holiest men 
(ef. Ps. exix. 67) ; and even of Christ it is said (Heb. v. 8) that 
He learnt obedience through suffering. By bad men it is not 
seldom the only salutary influence profoundly felt. When its 
influence is the reverse of salutary, the soul is lost. 

Natavas. Whether the Iranian ideas with which the Jews 
came in contact during the exile first gave them the con- 
ception of Satan may fairly be doubted, though it must be 
admitted demonology plays a more conspicuous part in their 


1 Renan (Apotres p. 87) says that excommunication was regarded as equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death! 
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religious history after the return from Babylon. The correct 
view seems to be that Christ and His Apostles combined the 
Zoroastrian doctrine of an antagonist of God with the early 
Hebrew doctrine of Satan’s inferiority to God (cf. Isa. xlv. 18). 
Our passage contains no reference to the belief that the Pagan 
world, as distinguished from the Church, was under the 
dominion of demons. The daipovia, that is, the heathen gods, 
are not identified with Satan, the Sammael of the Hebrews. 

capkos. The distinction between oap& and mvedma is not 
precisely the same as that between c@ua and Wy). The 
odpé is the principle of sin as it actuates itself through the 
oma, the members of the body being méAn Tihs capKos. 
Hence the destruction of the odp£ involves the salvation of 
the mvedua, which the death of the body does not. As cap& 
has here an ethical meaning, so also has wvedwa. It is not 
“the psychological opposite of o@pa” (Pfleiderer, Paulin. 
p- 65). We must add the notion of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, on which the salvation of the wvedua depends. 
Similarly in Rom. vii. 10, 11 the life of the human spirit is 
connected with the indwelling of the Divine Spint. The 
action of Satan is only destructive; but it is overruled by 
God to destroy the principle of sin. Salvation is the work of 
God. Finally, it is worthy of note that Satan is represented 
as acting from without, by the infliction of bodily suffering ; 
but the Spirit of God from within, by dwelling in the human 
spirit. 

nuépa. Cf. note oni. 8; iii. 13; iv. 5. 

V.6. Kavynua, “an object of boasting ;” not the inces- 
tuous person (Chrys., Hammond), but “this is the sort of 
thing you boast in.’ In Phil. i. 26 cavynua has passed over 
into the meaning of xavynous. Cf. Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 34. 

fupn (from Fé, cf. Samos; Lat. jus; Eng. jwice), “leaven.” 
Ambrosiast., Herv., Meyer, Hofm., Alford understand it to 
mean that toleration of sin robs the Church of its Christian 
character and implicates all in the sin of one. ‘This is not the 
meaning of the proverb elsewhere. Cf. Gal. v.9; and Wet- 
_ stein’s note for the Rabbinical use of it, and Lightfoot (Hor, 
Heb.) on Matt. xvi. 6. Chrys. correctly explains it here of 
the moral influence of a corrupt example. 

V.7. The mention of leaven suggests to the Apostle a 
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beautiful. allegorical application of incidents connected with 
the paschal feast, a suggestion helped perhaps by the fact of 
his writing about Haster. 

éxxabdpate, “ purge out thoroughly ” (cf. adavetre, Exod. 
xii. 15). The omission of otv (so A D Vulg.) makes the com- 
mand more urgent. The next verse shows that the leaven 
means wickedness. The Apostle is not, therefore, here 
speaking of the excommunication of the incestuous person, 
but passes to a more general statement. The epithet “old a5 
is not itself part of the allegory, but introduces into it the 
Pauline distinction of the “old” and the “new” (cf. Rom. 
vii. 6; Eph. iv. 22, 24). Now that the Gospel has brought in 
«the power of an indestructible life,’ wickedness ought to be 
purged out, because it is in its very nature corruption. Yet, 
though it ever “decayeth and waxeth old,” it is a leaven. 
The spirit, on the other hand, is not only Kawvov, but also veov; 
not only a life, in opposition to death, but also recent, entering 
into the place hitherto occupied by corruption and death. 
The classical opposites are dpyatos and xawés (cf. 2 Cor. v. 
17), manXaitos and veos. But it does not appear that the dis- 
tinction is always observed in the New Test. (cf. Matt. xii. 
52; Rom. vii. 6). The sing. dvpaua is significant, denoting 
the oneness of the Church and the consequent danger of con- 
tamination from evil-doers. 

xabos éote afumor. It is better not to understand apros. 
Theod., Grot. explain it, “ abstaining from leavened bread,” as 
if it referred to their observing at the time the feast of pass- 
over. But (1) though davtos and dowos are active, afupos is 
not. (2) There is no trace at this early period of a Christian 
feast at Easter, other than the weekly Eucharist. (8) To the 
Apostle the observance of a Jewish rite could be no reason 
for spiritual purity; indeed it would be contradicted by the 
argument that we ought to be pure because Christ is the true 
paschal lamb. Chrys., Theophyl., Hst., Cor. a Lap., etc., 
think Christians are here designated “ unleavened,”’ because 
it became them to be pure, or because they would at last be 
pure. The Protestant Reformers and Neander understand it 
of forensic righteousness. (Melanchthon adds the beginnings 
of sanctification.) Wordsworth explains it of baptismal re- 
generation. It is one of those words, our interpretation of 
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which will inevitably be coloured by our preconceived doc- 
trines. Laying aside every dogmatic expression, we may at 
least say that it refers to what the Christian is in idea, as 
distinguished from what he is actually. 

Kal yap ... Xpiotos “for our passover has been slain, 
even Christ.” Cf. Eur., Jo 161, dddos epécce xvxvos, 
“another bird comes, and that a swan.” So Heb. ii. 9, 
“and that one no other than Jesus;”’ Heb. ii. 1, “I mean 
Jesus.” The words vrep #uov are omitted in NA BCD 
Vulg.; and are rejected by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., De Wette, 
Meyer, Reiche, Westc. and Hort. They are unnecessary. 
The notion is really included in 7u@v, and we must not, with 
Meyer and Reiche, say that it would be here inappropriate. 
In the fact that the paschal sacrifice has been offered for us 
hes the reason for our keeping the feast. Two grounds for 
purging out the old leaven of wickedness have been mentioned. 
The one is that it would leaven the whole lump. The other is 
that the whole time of the Church is a paschal feast. Hence 
«at is “also,” not “truly ;” and «cal ydp is equivalent to the 
more usual Kat ydp kai, as in 2 Cor. ii. 10 (cf. Fritzsche on 
Rom. xi. 1). So Plat., Rep. p. 468, cat yap “Ounpos. 

macya, “the paschal lamb,” as in- Mark xiv. 12; Luke 
xxu. 7. The word isemphatic. That Christ is our atonement 
is the foundation of holiness, a sufficient refutation of Hol- 
sten’s assertion (Zum Hvang. d. Paulus, p. 43), that knowledge 
is the only fruit of his conversion acknowledged by St. Paul. 
The Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world has been 
slain, and the condition of the Christian Church is, therefore, 
that of men keeping the paschal feast. The notion of atone- 
ment lies not so clearly in the word é7¥@y as in the idea of the 
paschal lamb and the sprinkling of its blood, which things 
constituted the passover a real sacrifice (cf. 2 Chron. xxx. 16; 
Exod. xii. 27; xxiii. 18). The view of Calov, Reuss and 
Hofmann (Schriftb. II. p. 270, 2nd ed.) that it was only a 
sacrament would render the Apostle’s use of it here an un- 
justifiable accommodation. Not the first passover only, but 
the annual commemorative celebration also was a sacrificial 
feast (cf. Exod. xxxiv. 25). ‘To infer that the Apostle accepted 
the tradition that the crucifixion took place on the day before 
that on which the Jews kept the passover is to introduce into 
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the Apostle’s allegory a detail which is as unimportant as it is 
uncertain. 

V. 8. date éoprdfwpev, “so then let us keep the feast,” 
that is of the spiritual passover. The Apostle is surely not 
urging the Corinthians to observe the Jewish passover (Lechler, 
Apost. Zeit. p. 350, ed. 1857; Hilgenfeld). Cf. Gal. iv. 9-11; 
Col. ii. 16. “Arras 8 6 Bios adrod [the true Gnostic] wavy- 
yupis ayia, says Clem. Al. (Strom. VIII. p. 860, Potter). Cf. 
Origen, C. Cels. VIII. 22. But, while the reference is to the 
Christian’s life, the Apostle alludes especially to the Lord’s 
Supper—thus preparing his readers for what is to follow,— 
which commemorated at once the death and the resurrection 
of Christ. The transition from the command to purge out the 
old leaven to the thought of joy and thanksgiving for redemp- 
tion occasions the pleasant change from the imperat. to the 
subjunctive and the Apostle’s gladsome associating of himself 
with his readers. 

pn... GdnOelas. MndSé introduces not an additional 
thought, but the explanation of the allegorical expression, “ old 
leaven.”” The view that by “old leaven,” the Apostle meant 
Judaism is absurd; for he has already described the Jewish 
passover as eaten with unleavened bread. Kakias, etc., are 
genitives in apposition, “ the leaven which consists in,” ete. 

kakia and trovnpia are found together also in Rom. i. 29, 
The former means that which is in itself evil, the latter what 
is injurious to others. But either word may be used in the 
general sense of “evil” (cf. Acts iii. 26; vill. 22). The case of 
the incestuous man exemplified the twofold character of sin. 

ciduxpwela is derived in the Ht. Magn. from mpos etAny 
xpiverat, “what is tested by being held up to the sun;” by 
Alberti (notes to Hesych.) and Stallbaum from eiretv, “ what 
is tested by shaking;” by Bishop Lightfoot (on Phil. 1. 10) 
from eld, e@dnddv, gregatim. It is distinguished from aA7Geva 
as “sincerity ” from “ truth.’ The former is the harmony of 
our words and actions with our convictions, the latter the 
harmony of all these with reality. Similarly in 2 Cor. i. LG 
é& eiduxpive(as denotes the inner, x Ocod the external 
source (cf. 1 John iii. 21). ‘Ad7jOeva sometimes means “ sin- 
cerity,” as in Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 19, év p08 kat annbeia. 
But not so here. In Corinth there was a marked absence ot 
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intellectual honesty and moral sincerity. ‘“ Truth” does not 
here mean “ true doctrine.” Itis a moral quality, inasmuch 
as the harmony of our convictions with objective truth depends 
on the moral state of the soul. The converse of truth is self- 
deception. 

Vv. 9-13. He justifies the sharpness of his language. He 
has warned them before not to associate with wicked men, so 
that they cannot now plead the excuse of ignorance. But he 
explains more fully from the nature of the Church what that 
warning implies. It does not mean that Christians should 
withdraw from all secular dealings with bad men. That would 
be tantamount to the withdrawal from the world of the power 
of Christianity to leaven society and ever to create the Church 
out of the world. It means that the exercise of discipline 
should assume the form, first, of personal alienation; and, 
second, of the transgressor’s excommunication from Church 
fellowship. Expositors suppose the Corinthians misunderstood 
the Apostle’s former letter, and that this passage is a digres- 
sion intended to remove that erroneous impression. But it is 
not likely anybody could have imagined St. Paul of all men 
urging Christians to live in seclusion from the world. It is 
more natural to think that he wishes to explain his former 
words in order to apply to a particular instance his conception 
of the nature of Church discipline. 

V.9. é@ypaya. Chrys., Theod., Theophyl., Cor. a Lap., 
Hammond, Wolf, Whitby, Middleton (Greek Article, p. 326 
Rose), Stanley, etc., understand this to be the epistolary aor., 
referring to the present Epistle, more especially verses 2, 6 
and 7, or (as Lardner thinks) what the Apostle subsequently 
writes. But the words év 77 émicTodAH seem as if they were 
added expressly to guard against this interpretation. The 
examples cited by Middleton of éwucrody referring to the letter 
written at the time are not to the point; for in Rom. xvi. 22 ; 
Col. iv. 16; 1 Thess. v. 27; 2 Thess. iii. 14, the word is 
required to complete the sense (cf. Hilgenfeld, Winleit. p. 260). 
Similarly St. John refers to an Epistle of his not now extant 
(3 John 9), not to mention Chrysostom’s supposition of an 
Epistle written by St. Paul to the Corinthians between our 
First and our Second Epistles, and the “ Epistle from 
Laodicea ” (Col. iv. 16). 
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V.10. The «ai before od is omitted in ABCD Vulg. If 
we join the ov to mavtws the words will mean, “by no means 
did I intend that you should not associate,” etc. This makes 
ov mdvtws equivalent to mdvtws ov, which is very rarely the 
case (cf. Grimm, Lex.). It also emphasizes the negation much 
too strongly for the Apostle’s purpose. We must, therefore, 
connect mdvtws with pa cuvavapiyvvcOat understood ; thus: 
“not that I intended you should abstain altogether from all 
dealings with,” etc. 

i. . . €id@doAdTpats. He adds two other classes of 
wicked men, one class, however, falling into two divisions ; 
for we must read «ad (as in A BC D) between wAcovéxraus and 
dpraéwv. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. Hence 
the omission of the art. before dpwaéwv. Hstius remarks that 
the Apostle mentions those sins under which all sins can 
be comprehended. The fornicator sins against himself; the 
covetous man against his neighbour; the idolater against the 
majesty of God. But they are mentioned probably because 
they were the cardinal vices of the heathen world, especially 
Corinth, where religion itself combined sins of impurity, 
avarice, and idolatry. This is better than to suppose all these 
words denote impurity. Thus Stanley, Conyb. and Howson, 
etc.,render wAeov. by “ lascivious persons,” for which there is 
no foundation ; Hammond renders dp7. by “ ravishers ;” and 
Stanley renders efdwd. by “sensual men.” ID)eov. is the man 
who takes by fraud; dp7r. the man who takes by violence. 

elowdoXaTpat, the earliest instance of the occurrence of the 
word. Cf. Trench, Study of Words, p. 180, 15th Hd. 

weitere. SONA BCD, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort. But Meyer, De Wette, Alford prefer 
odetreTe, as if wp. were the attempt of a copyist to correct the 
Greek. 

dpa differs from ody in marking the unexpected character 
of the inference. Cf. note on vil. 14; Gal. v. 11; Xen., Hell. 
VII. i. 82; Plat., Rep. p. 382, where a series of startling 
inferences respecting the gods are each introduced with dpa. 

xogpos is explained by Calvin in an ethical sense: “I did 
not write to you to abstain from associating with the fornicators 
of this present, evil world, because you ought surely of your 
own accord to come out from among them.” Cf. Tert., Idol. 
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24. But éet dpa means, not “for surely,’ but “for im that 
case.” Besides, oPe/Aere would then mean that it was their 
duty to withdraw from the intercourse and business of society, 
not that it was practically impossiblein such a place as Corinth, 
this modus émadppodiotdtn. The Apostle deprecates any in- 
tention to advise Christians, as a duty, to become recluses and 
anchorites. Chrysostom’s paraphrase (éel érépav oixouévnv 
éet fnriocat), though adopted by Aquinas and modern ex- 
positors, does not give @¢. its proper force. ‘Av is omitted 
almost always when the apodosis contains such words as éde, 
Hpetdov, Kadov rv, éBovdounv, novvdunv, espec. in the later 
prose and New Test. (cf. Matt. xxv. 27). 

V.11. vuvi &é, not the temporal, but the logical “ now,” as 
in vii. 14; xiii. 18; Rom. iii. 21; Heb. xi. 16. This word and. 
repetition of éypayra conveys a sharp censure, and tends to 
prove that the Corinthians had not misunderstood the Apostle’s 
former letter. 

gly . . . mopvos, “if any one having the name of a 
brother be a fornicator.”? Messmer and Kling point out the 
antithesis between what he is called and what he really is. 

undé cvvecOiev, not a reference to the Agapé or to the Lord’s 
Supper merely (Hausrath), but to social intercourse. So Tert., 
De An. 85 (cf. Luke xv. 2; Gal. ii, 12). Hating together is 
a sign of friendliness ; business transactions are not. If the 
reference is restricted to Church fellowship, the emphatic 
“not even” is out of place. It is true that jw7dé has also an 
adversative meaning, (“and not,” “ instead of,” ‘on the con- 
trary ;”’ cf. Hartung, Partikell. I. p. 210). This cannot be the 
meaning here; for the emphatic position of t@ tocovT@ shows 
that cvvecOlew prolongs the notion of cuvavapiyvvcba. Cf. 
Matt. xviii. 17; Rom. xvi. 17; 2 Thess. i. 6; Tit. mi. 10. 

That an idolater should be in the Church seems strange. 
The reference cannot be to the weak brother, who still believed 
that a divine power is hid behind the idol; for the same 
Apostle bids the Romans receive such a one into friendship 
(Rom. xiv. 1). Neither does he mean the strong brother who 
despised the scruples of the weak and took part in idolatrous 
feasts; for he did not believe in any divinity attaching to the 
idols and, consequently, did not worship them. ‘The passage 
intimates that a hard and fast line was not always drawn 
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between the heathen of religious feelings and the Christians. 
Men that still worshipped idols came into the Church as- 
semblies, though unbaptized, in the same way as misers and 
revilers, if baptized, are to be found there still. The persecu- 
tions of later times widened the gulf between heathen piety 
and profession of Christianity. When the Church mounted 
the imperial throne, Constantine found it possible to preside 
unbaptized over an cecumenical council. 

V.12. ti yap poe «.7.r., “for what have I to do with 
judging those who are without?” Cf. Dem., In Aphob. IIL 
p. 855, Ti 76 vouw Kai TH Bacadvw; So Mark i. 24; John ni. 4. 
The kat before tovs é&@ is omitted in 8 ABC. So Lachm., 
Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. Its omission renders it 
impossible to accept Riickert’s view that the Apostle is deny- 
ing that he judged at all: ‘Those who are within you, not I, 
judge; those who are without God judges, not 1” We 
should also, in that case, expect pwév before éow, the force of 
the ovdxyé running on to xpivet. Rather the Apostle introduces 
the question that refers to himself in order to show, by his 
own example, that it is not a Christian’s duty to withdraw from 
the world. St. Paul was an apostle, no more a Pharisee; an 
evangelist, not a censor. Cf. John v. 45. 

V.18. In vi. 2 he says the time will come when the 
saints will judge not only those who are within, and not only 
individuals among those who are without, but the world as a 
system of evil, and even angels. At present they judge only 
brethren. Why this difference ? Their judgment of those who 
are within is disciplinary ; their judgment of the world will be 
punitive. In the latter case, therefore, exact justice must be 
meted out; in the former the purpose of the chastisement is 
to produce a salutary effect. or this reason it is that in God’s 
providential government discipline is delegated to fathers, but 
not the power of finally condemning or absolving, which God 
has kept in his own hands. In like manner the judgment of 
the Church is at present disciplinary, and moral influence is 
more to be sought init than exact distributive justice. Again, 
the judgment of the Church is now formed in great measure 
through the religious feeling, on the ground of maxims that 
embody men’s best instincts, such as the rule to do unto others 
as we would have others do unto us. But the final award 
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will be arrived at from a profound knowledge of the spiritual 
principles that guide the moral government of the Most High. 
In proportion as the Church becomes more holy, its judgment 
of men and of principles partakes more of the character of 
final awards. 

obyt . . . xpivere; “Is it not the fact that you also, like 
myself, judge only those who are within?” He appeals to 
their own consciousness of power to exercise discipline within 
the Church, and of feebleness, as yet, to judge the world. He 
has referred to himself as an example of a Christian who did 
not associate with the world. He now asks them if, as a fact, 
they did not know they had sufficient spiritual power to judge 
those who are within. The phrases of écw, of é&w, transfer 
to the language of the Church the Jewish idea of separation 
from the world,—an idea appropriated by Christ Himself. 
Cf. Mark iv. 11; Col. iv.5; 1 Thess. iv. 12; 1 Tim. iu. 7; 
Rev. xxii. 15, where, however, the metaphor is, not that of a 
household, but that of a city, into which some men cannot 
enter through the gates. 

xpivet, better here than xpsve?, which is adopted by Lachm., 
Tisch. So Vulg., judicabit. The future judgment of God at 
the last day is not thus contrasted with the judgment of the 
Church (cf. vi. 2). 

éEdpate. SoN ABCD, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Meyer, De Wette, Westc. and Hort. The reading ati é€apeire 
is probably an attempt to assimilate the Apostle’s expression to 
the words in Deut. xxiv. 7, cal éEapeis, which he is undoubt- 
edly citing. But the aor. and the omission of «a/ make this 
final command more abrupt and urgent : “ I wrote to this effect 
before; I have now explained how and why it should be done : 
Doit.” Theod. excellently observes that the Apostle adds force 
to his command by using the very language of God’s law 
given through Moses. 

Tov movnpov, not Satan (so Calvin), but the incestuous 
person. In most passages the Heb. has the neut. But in 
Deut. xvii. 7, where the reference is to stoning the idolater, the 
LXX. has rov wrovnpov. “Efdpare looks back to ap0j, ver. 2. 
But it contains an allusion also to the contagion of the man’s 
evil example. For the compound ¢£a/pecv does not mean “ to 
remove,” except in the applied signification of removing a 
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disease (cf. Hippocr., Tract. 765). Chrys. rightly understands 
it so here: ws éml vocov Tivos Kat Aoimod. 

e€ tuav avtov, “from among yourselves.” The avtoy is 
emphatic. If they spared him, they would be participating 
in his sin. 


2. Intigation before Heathen Judges. 
(vi. 1-11). 


The Apostle next applies his conception of the nature of the 
Church to censure the practice of instituting legal proceed- 
ings against Christian brethren before heathen tribunals. The 
point of his censure lies in three things: first, that the Church 
permitted its members to go to law before heathen tribunals, 
and did not decide by arbitration within the Church all dis- 
putes among brethren touching secular matters (vi. 1-6) ; 
second, that Christians should have such disputes and insist on 
their rights, instead of suffering wrong (vi. 7, 8); third, that 
the real cause of both these faults was their ignorance of the 
nature of Christ’s kingdom and Church (vi. 9-11). The 
reader will perhaps be reminded of Plato’s description (Rep. 
p. 405) of a diseased State, in which the art of the lawyer 
gives itself airs and a man that actually prides himself on his 
liberal education has to go abroad for his justice because he 
has none at home. 

Ch, VI. 1. rorya, “dare.” Bengel admirably: “ Grandi 
verbo notatur lesa majestas Christianorum.” It contains 
the gist of the Apostle’s argument, which is not, at pre- 
sent, that brotherly love and pity ought to restrain them. 
He has already set forth the greatness and power of the 
Church, and now asks if any of them dare affront the majesty 
of Christ who dwells therein. Hence audet (Vulg.) is better 
than the sustinet of Erasmus and Beza. 

aTpaynwa, “a matter of dispute” (cf. Xen., Mem. II. ix. 1). 
Tov érepov, “the other party,” “his opponent.” KpiveorOaz, 
reflex. mid., “ to go to law” (cf. Matt. v. 40; Eccles. vi. 10). 
"Err, “ before the tribunal of,” coram, arising from the notion 
of local nearness (cf. Acts xxv. 9,10). It is a class. usage, 
though not freq. in the best writers. 

Tov adikov. It is doubtful that he purposely chooses an 
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ethical designation, as if he wished to show the folly of seeking 
justice at the hands of the unjust. The Apostle had met with 
a notable exception in the gentle Gallio in Corinth itself. Oc 
adtkoe was equivalent to of awaptwrol, the Jewish designation 
of the Gentiles, while the Jews applied to themselves the 
epithet of dSixavoéd (cf. Wisd. xviii. 20). On the other hand, 
the Apostle calls Christians “holy,” to remind them of the 
sanctity and awe that pertains to those who have the mind of 
Christ, and therefore judge all things (cf. 11.15). It is most 
probable that the Greek portion of the Corinthian Church 
were guilty of the practice, not the Jewish. The Greeks were 
proverbially litigious (¢iAedcxo/). The Jews were in the habit 
of appointing arbiters from among themselves to settle dis- 
putes, if both parties were Jews, and their Roman conquerors 
connived at the system. Cf. Joseph., De Bello Jud. IV. 84; 
Origen, Hp. ad Afric. 14. Perhaps Acts xviii. 165 is an allusion 
to it. From the Jewish synedrion it passed into the Christian 
Church. Cf. the so called Epistle of Clement to James, 10, 
ot Tpaypua Evovtes, aderpoi, ert TOV EEovTiwv wn Kpwécbwcar, 
ar’ VrO TOV THs ExKXnolas TpecBuTépav cuuPiBaléecbwoar. 
To this small beginning we must trace the authority acquired 
by the bishops, especially in the Latin Church, to settle 
disputes in ecclesiastical and even civil cases, which was in 
part recognized by a law of Valens, a.p. 376. An interesting 
account of the “tumultuous perplexities” of an episcopal 
magistrate is given by Augustine (De Op. Monach, 29). We 
may infer that the Apostle does not mean to say that civil 
disputes should be brought before the assembled Church, but 
that both parties should choose Christians as arbitrators and 
submit to their decisions. 

V. 2. 7 (inserted from 8 A BC D) ov« oifSare, an interro- 
gative phrase introducing a statement that could not have 
been known except by revelation (cf. vv. 16, 19). 

Kpwovot. Chrys., Ambrosiast., Theod., 'heophyl., Phot., 
Krasm., Musculus understand the judgment of the world by 
the saints to mean that their faith will condemn the unbelief 
of the world, as the Ninevites will rise in judgment against 
the generation that rejected Christ. But this would not 
prove that Christians are fit to judge matters in dispute in the 
Church. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) and Vitringa (on Isa, xxxii, 18) 
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consider the words to be a prediction of the worldly power of 
the Church, when the magistracies of the world would be in 
the hands of Christians, a prophecy that began to be fulfilled 
in the time of Constantine. What, then, is meant by judg- 
ing angels? WNeander justly objects that the Apostolic age 
did not expect a time when the Church would wield the 
power of the State, but anticipated a continuous struggle to 
be ended only by the second coming of Christ (cf. Justin M., 
Dial. c. Tryph. 39). Tertullian (Apol. 21) evidently believed 
that the Ceesars, as the personification of the evil principle in 
the world, would never become Christians. Surely the mean- 
ing is that the saints will be associated with Christ in the act 
of judging the world at the last day (cf. iv. 5). This doctrine 
glimmered faintly to a prophet’s eye and came as a message 
of consolation and hope in a time of national suffering and shame 
(cf. Dan. vii. 18, 22; Wisd. iii. 8). It is stated, within narrow 
limits, by Christ (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30), and emerges 
in the Apocalyptic visions (Rev. xx. 4). In the belief of the 
post-apostolic Church, the prerogative of being tod Xptotod 
Tadpedpor . . . Kal péTOYoL THs Kpicews avTOdD Kat cuvdiKafovTeEs 
avt@ (Eus., H. H. VI. 42) was confined to martyrs. Tertullian 
(Apol. 39) has caught the spirit of the Apostle’s words. 

xai, introducing a question. Cf. note on v. 2. ‘Ev, implying 
a judicial college, in consessu vestro. It will not be the irre- 
sponsible opinion of individuals, but the solemn sentence of 
assembled judges. Cf. Dem., Ol. III. § 10, vowoGéras xabicate: 
év 5€ TovToLs Tols vopobérats pr) OAoVE vopov pndéva. “Tyuiv 
differs from of dycou as the actual from the ideal. 

6 Koopmos, not here the kingdom of sin, but the created 
universe. The contrast between cdcp. and xpit. éEXayvoTa is 
that between the vastest and the smallest. 

avagior . . . €daxiotwv. The usual meaning of xpiTypiov 
is “a court of justice,” and Chrys., Theophyl., Valcken., 
Olshaus. so understand it here: “ Ye are too noble to appear 
before these very small tribunals.” But, notwithstanding the 
occasional use of avaé&cos in class. Greek in the sense of nimis 
dignus (e.g. Soph., Gd. in Col. 1546, avafiar duvetvyxeiv), the 
Apostle would probably have written dvdfia tuav éorte xpe- 
Typia ékdyioTa. It is more natural to suppose that xpuTnpia 
means, by an easy metonymy, the judgment of disputes: 
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“Are ye unworthy of sitting in judgment on the smallest 
' matters ? ” 

V. 3. From the contrast between great matters and small 
he passes to the difference between the present life and the 
supernatural order of things: “If we judge angels, whose 
nature touches ours only in its higher part, and the conditions 
of whose moral status are in some respects essentially different 
from those under which we are placed, are we incompetent to 
judge those matters that touch us on the lower side of our 
nature, and often involve the consideration of no complex 
moral conditions.” Aquinas, Meyer, Alford, Hodge think the 
reference is to good angels. But, as there is no hint in 
Scripture that they will come to judgment, ov« ofdate would 
be out of place (cf. Jude 6). The thought that the saints will 
pass sentence of condemnation on fallen angels is but the 
complement of the doctrine taught by St. Paul that they 
here wrestle against principalities, powers, and _ spiritual 
wickedness in high places (Eph. vi. 12). The contest will end 
in the defeat of the evil spirits (cf. Luke x. 19, 20). The 
reference to bad angels is maintained by Tert. (De Cult. Fem. 
11), Chrys., Theod., Theophyl., Calvin, Hst., Bengel, etc. 

pyre ye, “not to mention,” quanto magis (Vulg.). 

Buwtixd, that is, at Biov mpaymateias (2 Tim. ii. 4) or o 
Bios (Luke xv. 12), synon. with the class. Biov tpody. Bio- 
Ttxos first occurs in Aristotle, but in an active sense : ‘‘ capable 
of obtaining the means of living.” Polybius and Philo use it 
in the sense of ‘‘secular,” as here. But it has a depreciatory 
meaning. 

V. 4, «adifere. Tho view that this is an assertion cannot 
be correct, because édv cannot be synon. with dre or e¢ with 
indic. (“on those occasions on which”), Valla suggested 
that it is an interrogative and, therefore, that é£ouPervnuévous 
means the heathen. So Luther, Wolf, Olshaus., De Wette, 
Meyer, Maier, Neander, Heinrici, etc. ‘The strongest argument 
in favour of this interpretation is that the Apostle in ver. 5 
seems to imply that the wise ought to be judges. But, (1) if 
kaditere is interrog., would éav with subjunct. be used, and 
not ed with indic.? (2) Ka@/%ew means not “ to appear before 
a tribunal,” but “to appoint as judges,” as in Dem., In, Mid. 
p. 585, dmdcous av % modus Kablon. (3) Tods eEovPevnuévous 
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cannot mean merely “ those who have no authority 7” (Olshaus., 
Maier), but means “those who are despised,” as in i. 28. 
Was contempt of the heathen a fact in the Corinthian Church ? 
On the whole, it yields a more natural and certainly a more 
forcible meaning to consider xaOifere imperat.: “ In case you 
may at any future time have disputes pertaining to this life, 
appoint the despised ones of the Church to be your judges.”’ 
He is not justifying their contempt of brethren, but stating it, 
and, in stating it, really rebuking their pride. Meyer objects 
that the Apostle would then have written, rods éfoufevnuévous 
Tous €v TH exkAnola. But their being despised by the Church 
was more to the Apostle’s purpose than their being members ; 
and Cajetan rightly altered the contemptibiles of the Vulg. into 
contemptos. Whatever view we accept of the words, they 
imply that a standing presbytery had no place as yet in the 
Corinthian Church. In the Clementines (see note on ver. 1) 
the enactment reads differently. 

V. 5. The Apostle has written ironically in ver. 4. He 
justifies himself by saying that he did it to make them 
ashamed. For surely they will not admit that they have no 
brother fit to arbitrate. 

ovTws, not to be joined to Aéyw (Hofm.) ; nor having a cli- 
macteric meaning (Chrys.), for we should then expect an adj., 
as in Gal. ii. 3; but inferential: “ So, it seems, I am to infer.” 
Cf. Matt. xxvi. 40. 

"Eu. SoX®BC, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. 
and Hort. On éw cf. Winer, Gr. § XIV. 3 .; Lightfoot and 
Ellicott on Gal. ii. 28. At least, it is more emphatic than 
éotw: “So, then, there is no room among you for one wise 
man.” 

cofos, “spiritually wise.” Vitringa (De Syn. p. 570) erro- 
neously supposes the Apostle means an official teacher, such 
as the president of a Jewish synagogue was. 

duakpivar . . . avtod, “ to arbitrate between his brother and 
an opponent.” It is not a Hebraism for Trav adeXpayv (Maier) 
because of avtod. Though incorrect, in occurs in LXX., Exod. 
x1. 7, eb al. Avdrod is emphatic. 

V. 6. Ga introduces a sharp contrast. Hence the clause 
had better be regarded as an assertion, not a question. ‘The 
contrast is threefold: instead of displaying the moderation 
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of wisdom, you wrangle brother against brother ; instead of 
accepting arbitration, you go to law; instead of referring 
matters to brethren for decision, you bring complaints against 
brethren before heathen tribunals. 

kal TodTo, et quidem. The class. phrase is kai tavra. Cf. 
Heb. xi. 12. 

amiotwv. As dovxor is the designation of the heathen among 
the Jews, so diorot is their name from a Christian point of 
view. ‘The distinctive characteristic of a Jew is legal right- 
eousness, that of a Christian faith. 

V. 7% i5n, “at once,’ not here, however, temporal, but 
logical. ‘If it is a shame to go to law before unbelievers, then 
that at once implies that a litigious spirit generally is itself 
unchristian.”” Hence dros is “ generally,” that is, apart from 
contingent circumstances, such as that the appeal is to heathen 
judges. 

irra, first in LXX., Isa. xxxi. 7, “subjugation.” The 
Att. form is#tTa. In the New Test. #jrtnua occurs only here, 
and in Rom. xi. 12, where it is the opp. of wAnpeua and must 
mean either “ diminution in number” or “rejection.” But 
both these meanings are two aspects of the same notion and 
do not involve the idea of moral depravity. In our passage 
Chrys. (apparently), Theod., Theophyl., Gicum., Calvin, Bengel, 
Neander, Olshausen, etc., explain it to mean sin; Vulg,, 
delectum. But Maier, Meyer, De Wette, Osiand., Kling, 
Hofm., etc., think it means “loss,” though some of them 
refer it to present disadvantages, others to loss of participation 
in Messiah’s kingdom. (1) It must have a pass, meaning ; 
and, if it has any moral reference, it must be to moral loss, 
not to moral depravity. Cf. Rom. xi. 12, where wapartwpa 
denotes “lapse,” and jjrrnpua “ rejection,” the loss of what was 
once possessed. (2) The notion of loss naturally prepares for 
ver. 9; a litigious spirit is an unjust spirit, and the unjust 
forfeit the kingdom. (8) There may be also, as Messmer and 
Wordsworth surmise, a contrast intended between the fancied 
gain of going to law and the real loss involved in it; their 
mreovexTna was atta. (4) SABC omit év, and there- 
fore tpiv will be a dat. incommodi, which is a natural con- 
struction only if #rrnwa means “loss.” But we ought not to 
restrict the reference to loss of participation in the future 
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Messianic kingdom. Loss of spirituality also results from an 
exacting and litigious spirit. 

kpiwata, more general than xpyr7pia, and including private 
arbitration. 

aduceiobe . . . atrootepetade, “ why do ye not suffer your- 
selves to be unjustly treated and defrauded?” For this use 
of the middle cf. Thuc. I. 120, pire TO Hovyio THs eipyvns 
hSdopevov addixetcbat, “to brook injury,”—a passage, by the 
way, the sentiment of which is in direct contrast to that of 
the Apostle’s words. Plato comes nearer, Crito 10, ovde 
adikovpevov dpa avTabiKely. 

amoatepeiv is a specific form of déduia, having reference 
mostly to property (cf. James v. 4). In Mark x. 19 py 
amootepjnons seems to be the form in which the Jews of our 
Lord’s time stated the tenth commandment, substituting the out- 
ward act of fraud for the inward coveting. In the commercial 
centre of Greece injustice would assume the form of fraud. 

V. 8. Not a continuation of the questions (Meyer). The 
emphatic iets shows that he starts anew with an assertion ; 
and @AAd will then have its usual meaning after a question, 
“nay but,” as in ver. 6. “ You of all men doing injustice ! ”” 

V. 9-11. *Advxou connects these verses with ddvcetre in ver. 
8. But they have a wider range of meaning than as a reason 
why Christians should be just. They are an argument for 
Church discipline, and an additional statement respecting the 
nature of the Church. The Apostle, as we have seen, does not 
recognize a sharp boundary line between the present spiritual 
condition of the Church and that of the Messianic kingdom. 
The ethics of the kingdom yet to come determine the morals 
of the kingdom that now is. If wicked men will be excluded 
from the former, they cannot be left unchastised in the latter. 
For the presence and power of Christ is as real in the one as in 
the other. Itis true that the present is a state of trial and 
education, and that, consequently, Church discipline does not 
now involve the exclusion of all wrong-doers. But the presence 
of Christ endows the Church with an authority not less real 
nor less absolute in itself than that of the future kingdom. 
The ethical resemblance between the two is what the Apostle 
insists upon. 

V. 9. dévxor, primarily to be understood in the special 
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sense of “unjust,” inasmuch as the word is suggested by 
aduxeite, ver. 8. But the word has also a generic meaning 
here, which appears from the use of the subordinate negatives 
ovTe . . . ovte. “ Unrighteousness ” is the fundamental idea 
of sin (cf. 1 John iii. 4). By omission of the art. before duxou, 
attention is drawn to the attribute of unrighteousness. . 

Ocod Bacitheiav. SONABCD. This reading brings into 
juxta-position the contrasted notions, accor and Oeds. 

kAnpovoyncover, a theocratic word, in allusion to the promise 
given to Abraham (cf. Gal. iii. 29). All believers are heirs; 
but the heirs will be disinherited if they live in sin, and that 
because of the very nature of the inheritance (cf. Col.i. 12, 13). 
It was a widespread belief among the Jews that belief in One 
God secured a man from future punishment, however evil his 
life might be. 

mopvot, generic; povxot, specific, expressing the opp. of the 
koitn apiavtos (Heb. xiii. 4). Cf. Theophyl. on Rom. i. 29, 
Tacav amos THY aKkafapciay TO Ths Topvelas dvdmare 
Teplénaev. 

elowdohdtpat. The mention of idolaters is suggested by 
the intimate connection existing at Corinth between the rites 
of the worshippers of Aphrodité and fornication. In Rom. i. 
25 the Apostle speaks of idolatry as constituting the punish- 
ment of sins of the flesh. 

Haraxol, probably not “ persons living in self-indulgence ” 
(Meyer), but specifically synon. with wavdicd, qui muliebria 
patiuntur. apoevoxotrar, synon. with wadepactai. Cf. Dion. 
Hal., Antig. VII. 2. 

V.10. Comparing this with the enumeration of the works 
of the flesh in Gal. v. 19-21, we see that both series begin 
with sins of impurity. The transition is easy, in both passages, 
to the mention of idolatry. These and drunkenness were the 
universal sins of the pagan world, in polite Corinth no less 
than in half-civilized Galatia, In our passage “ calumny ” 
represents the many manifestations of hatred mentioned in the 
Kpistle to the Galatians. For witchcraft, which would prevail 
in Galatia, covetousness is here substituted. 

V.11. The ethical aspect of the Church is exemplified in 
the actual change of moral character which the Corinthians 
themselves have undergone. 
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Tavta is not equivalent to tovodros (Billr.) ; nor can Teves be 
joined to tadra as part of the predicate (“and something of 
this kind ye were ”’) to soften the harshness of the expression 
(Valcken.), which would have been tattad twa. Tues limits 
the subject: “and these things ye were, some of you.” The 
neut. is often thus used to express contempt, especially after 
kat (cf, Rev. iii.2; Thuc. VI. 307, dr’yov av To muctevov 
‘Eppoxpatet). 

aX atedovoacbe x.7.X. For this use of d\dd in a suc- 
cession of statements to emphasize a contrast between each 
and another that precedes them all cf. 2 Cor. vii. 11. Hence 
jrytac Onre and édvxarwOnTe may be explanatory of areNovcacbe. 
That they are so is probable: for (1) Aved. is a figurative 
term, the others are not. (2) It is reflexive middle, implying 
that, while this washing was not their own act, it did not take 
place without an act of their own. It is therefore a reference 
to baptism (cf. Acts xxii. 16). But baptism in the New Testa- 
ment represents two distinct blessings, forgiveness (Acts 11. 38) 
and renewal (Eph. v. 26). Cf. note oni. 14. But what is called 
forgiveness in reference to sins is called justification in refer- 
ence to the person of the believer; and sanctification is another 
name for renewal (cf. Heb. x. 10, 14; xiii. 12). In other words 
nyiacOnte and éd:carHOnre are explanatory of amedovcacbe. 
Cf. Turretin, Instit. Theol., De Baptismo xiii. ; De Justificatione, 
Q. II. xx. We must, therefore, reject the view of Aquinas, 
Grotius, Lipsius (Die Paulin. Rechtf. pp. 49, sqq.), Osiander, 
etc., that justification is here to be understood subjectively 
as synonymous with “sanctification.” The objection that the 
Apostle ought to have named justification first is not of much 
weight. As he is contrasting the present moral condition of 
the Corinthians with their former life, he gives special promi- 
nence to sanctification. In fact he adds the reference to 
justification to show that their change of moral character was 
not a mere individual gift, but the result of that Divine 
economy of redemption which had given birth to the Church 
and will develope it into the Messianic kingdom. This is the 
reason why he speaks of those blessings as coming “in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God.” 


1 Roman Catholic expositors explain dicaiwors of sanctification also in Rom, 
iy. 25. 
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The name of Christ is the source of Church authority. The 
Spirit is the power that renders the exercise of that authority 
effective. The Corinthians are now summoned to wield that 
authority in Church discipline which has been effectually 
directed towards them in their own justification and sanctifica- 
tion. 


B. Union with Curist INCONSISTENT WITH A LIFE OF 
SENSUALITY. 
(vi. 12-20). 

It was a prevalent belief among the heathen at this time 
that fornication was no sin. At the Council of Jerusalem 
the Apostles thought it necessary to forbid fornication as a 
thing not indifferent (cf. Acts xv. 20). The Epistle to the 
Romans contains a distinct refutation of Antinomian teaching. 
The Apostle sets himself to show, from the new Christian 
standpoint, that there is an essential contrast between things 
in themselves indifferent and things in their very nature evil. 
The believer’s mystical union with Christ is consistent with 
the former, inconsistent with the latter. 

V.12. He begins with a broad, unqualified statement of 
Christian liberty : “ All actions are lawful to me.” It is put 
in the form of a maxim, as appears from the asyndeton and, 
as Bengel has observed, from the use of woe. Whether they 
are the words of the objector (Theod., Calvin) or not, the 
Apostle appropriates them to express his own doctrine. Some 
have thought he is speaking of objects, not of actions. But 
such a distinction is fanciful. Objects do not come into 
moral relation to us except through our action upon them. 
Besides cuudépes must refer to actions. After stating the 
principle broadly, he limits its application on two sides: jirst, 
it must not be applied to the injury of ourselves or others ; 
second, it must not be applied to its own destruction ; and both 
these are but two aspects of Christian utility. The Apostle 
does not formally state the other distinction, that of right and 
wrong. Not that he denied it. But we cannot well conceive 
his thinking it necessary to prevent a misunderstanding of his 
words on the subject, as a modern writer on ethics might. 

€Eovo.acOrjoouat. Chrys. has not failed to remark the play 
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on the words é£eors and é£ovovacOjcopat. “ All things are 
in my power, but I shall not be overpowered by anything.” 
If Meyer’s acute observation on ov« éy# is too fanciful : 
“The subjection will not be on my side; the things will be 
subjected to me,’”? we may suppose the contrast to be between 
the Apostle and his readers: “ Whatever you may do, I will 
not,” etc. 

Vv. 13-20. He explains what he means by these two 
aspects of Christian utility, And, jirst, in vv. 13-17 he 
explains “expediency.” It consists not in the possession of 
external goods, but in the development of all the creature’s 
capacities and the realization of all possibilities. This, again, 
is secured by a Divine adaptation of one thing to another. 
What is contrary to that fitness is destructive of Christian 
expediency. This adaptation runs through all creation. For 
instance, food is adapted to the organs of digestion, and they 
in turn are adapted to receive and assimilate the food. Here 
we find adaptation in the lower sphere of perishable things. 
A higher example of it is to be seen in the relation between 
Christ and the body, an adaptation that leads up to the eternal 
life and development of the body through the power of God. 
Now fornication is destructive of the adaptation of the body 
for Christ, and fatal to the entrance of the body into the 
sphere of the spiritual. Second, in vv. 18-20 he explains the 
other aspect of Christian freedom, It must not be freedom 
to destroy freedom. The Christian must not be brought into 
subjection by anything. When he cannot resist, he must 
flee ; and such is the nature of fleshly lust that victory is ob- 
tained only by flight. If he is subjugated by this sin, he has 
enslaved his body. Let the Christian remember, rather than 
permit himself to be brought into subjection by lust, that he 
is already in subjection to Christ, who bought him and conse- 
crated his body to be a holy dwelling place of His Spirit, thus 
making His service the most perfect freedom and subjugation 
of the body the body’s most glorious exaltation. 

V.13. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 22; Rom. vi. 19. This relation be- 
tween Christ and the body does not exist between Christ and 
mere matter as such, nor even between him and the body 
itself as a material substance. It exists between Christ and 
the body so far as it is part of the believer’s personality. 
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Hence the Apostle does not say “ meats for the body,” because 
he is speaking here of the fitness established between meats 
and the odp€, the material substance and the physical organs, 
which cannot inherit the kingdom of God (xv. 50). But he 
does say, “the body for the Lord,”’ because he now speaks of 
what is part of a human personality, to the full consciousness 
of which personality a man most of all rises when he is 
brought into union with Christ. 

V. 14, Chrys. erroneously makes gluttony and intemperance 
the object of xatapyjoe:, in accordance with the patristic 
doctrine of a material resurrection. The Apostle asserts that 
the material universe as such will be destroyed. Food and 
the physical organs will both perish for ever. But the body, 
the instrument of the soul and, equally with the soul, part of 
the man, is capable of undergoing a change from material to 
spiritual, from mortal to immortal. The body of our Lord 
underwent this change by His resurrection, which is here 
mentioned to show that Christ has been raised to lordship 
over the body, and is become the quickening Spirit that can 
change our bodies from material to spiritual. Cf. Rom. viii. 
11, xiv. 9; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Col. i. 18. 

For éfeyepei, the reading of 8 A C D, adopted by Lachm., 
Tisch., Treg., B reads é&yjyerpe. The fut. seems to be required 
by the opposition of the word to catdpyneet. 

nas, “us,” Christians. He says nothing in this Epistle of 
the general resurrection of all men. 

avtov, that is God. Cf. Matt. xxii. 29. 

V.15. The body is not only adapted for the Lord, but 
also united to the Lord. In the previous verses the Apostle 
represents the personality of the man as the link between 
Christ and the body. He now speaks of Christ Himself as 
being the unifying personality ; so that the believer’s body 
becomes “ members of Christ.’ 

én. Neander and Meyer suppose the figure to be that 
of the head and the members, as in Eph. iv. 16. This is 
inadmissible here, because it destroys the analogy between 
wéryn Xpiotod and wér» wopvns. Rather, Christ is represented 
as the new, supernatural personality with which the believer 
is endowed. Cf. Gal. ii. 20. 

dpas, not “take,” as if expressing intention (Cor. a Lap., 
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Est., Messmer, Webst. and Wilkins.), which would be Aafov, 
but “ take away,” so that they cease to be members of Christ 
(cf. John xvii. 15). The point of the Apostle’s question hes 
in the impossibility of the body being member of Christ, if it 
is made the member of a harlot (cf. Aug., De Civ. Dei, XXI. 
25). Aipw expresses also the voluntariness and determined 
character of the act (cf. Soph., Gd. Tyr. 1270, dpas émraicev 
appa tav avtod Kvxdwv). He does it in spite of his higher 
nature, like Leontius, dvekxvoas Tovs ofParpovs (Plat., Rep. 
IV. p. 440). The same notion lurks also in woujow: “ Shall I 
make them by my own deliberate act?” 

mowao may be deliber. subjunct. (“am I to,” etc), or, what 
is more probable, fut. indic. (“ will it ever come to pass that,” 
etc.). Cf. Luke xi. 5, the fut. implying that such importunity 
is not likely to happen. 

mopvns wéAn. He means that the union of man and woman 
confers upon both, in accordance with the original decree of 
God at man’s creation, a double personality. The roots of the 
union, whether in or out of wedlock, live and grow necessarily 
in the personality of each. Fornication is the forming of this 
union in an immoral way; that is, in contravention of the 
Creator’s decree of monogamy. JBecause it is a sin that 
affects the man’s own personality, it destroys the holy, super- 
natural union between him and Christ. 

Baur (Theol. Jahrb. 1852, pp. 18 sqq.) endeavours to show 
that the Apostle’s reasoning involves a petitio principii, be- 
cause he proves the sinfulness of fornication by assuming 
that it is immoral to make the members of Christ the members 
of a harlot. The Apostle does not seek to prove the sinfulness 
of fornication. He assumes it. Has he not already said 
(vi. 9) that it excludes men from the kingdom of God? His 
purpose is to introduce a new reason, applicable to Christians 
only, for purity. Indeed it is only on the assumption of the 
sinfulness of fornication that the argument escapes being a 
non sequitur. Marriage, being a holy union, does not involve 
the taking away the members of Christ. Fornication, being 
an unholy union that does involve it, ought, for that reason 
also, to be shunned by Christians. 

V.16. «odAAdc Oa, akin to Eng. glue, and denoting a most 
intimate union (cf, Luke x. 11). 74 mopvn, “ his harlot.” 
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copa denotes not merely a physical organism, but a com- 
. plex personality on its lower plane. In this citation cap& must 
have the same meaning, by synecdoche, and not signify the 
mere material substance of the body. So basar in the Old 
Test. is used for “ body ” as well as for “ flesh.” Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 
10, 11. Melanchthon explains the words in Genesis to refer 
to the union between Christ and the believer, because of the 
apparent difficulty to apply to fornication words that originally 
referred to marriage. The ydp and the 6é render this view 
inadmissible. 

dnaiv, sc. 6 Oeds, as in Rom. ix. 15. Cf. Matt. xix. 4, 5, 
where 6 7ro(noas supplies a nom. to ef7ev. Similarly in Philo 
and Barnabas ¢yoi introduces citations from Scripture. 

of S00. He cites from LXX., Gen. ii. 24. So Matt. xix. 5; 
Eph. v. 31. The words oi dvo0 are wanting in the Hebrew. 
Their omission does not affect the argument. 

V.17. Here again codd. is mid., “ he who cleaveth to the 
Lord,” expressing the believer’s act of self-consecration and 
faith, resulting in union with Christ. He is really exhorting 
them to unite themselves to Christ. Cf. Deut..x. 20; 2 Kings 
xviii. 6; Herm. Past., Sim. viii. 8, a2) eoAA@pevoe Tots aylots. 
The «éAdnowg is what grammarians- call oyxervK7, that is, it 
here expresses consent of will. 

mvedua, denoting a complex personality on the higher plane. 
This union is not in the sphere of the natural, but in that of 
the supernatural and spiritual. It is observable that the words 
« of his flesh and of his bones ” are to be omitted in Eph. v. 31. 

V.18. Other vices are overcome by resistance (cf. Eph. vi. 
13; James iv. 7). The imagination detracts from the fascina- 
tion of other sins, but adds fuel to the flame of fleshly lusts. 
The opposite of Pevyew is koANaoOar. Cf. Ambrose on this 
ver. (De Fuga See. IV.), whose words sound like a reminis- 
cence of Plat., Rep. p. 829, “I have fled from lust, as if I 
were fleeing from a savage and fierce master.” Perhaps the 
close connection in Corinth between impurity and idolatry 
caused the Apostle to give the same warning in reference to 
idolatry also (cf. x. 14). 

dpaprnua, “a sinful act” ; duapria may be either the prin- 
ciple or the act. 

d edv, “ whatsoever.” On the use of édy for dv cf, Winer, 
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Gr. § XLII. 6; Buttmann, N.S. p. 63. It is put for av only 
in relative clauses with the subjunctive, and that not in class. 
authors (cf. Matt. xvi. 19). 

els T0 idvov c@pa. Eis may mean “ against,’ as in Luke 
xv. 18, or “ towards,” denoting the object affected, as in 
mroute eis Ocov. Cf. Plat., Rep. p. 396, dwaptdvovow eis 
auTovs Te Kal eis GAXovs. The meaning is that fornication 
institutes a relation which affects the sinner’s personality. 
ua has the same meaning as in ver. 16. Some explain it 
of the harlot’s body ; De Wette thinks it is the language of 
exaggeration ; Calvin, that it is spoken relatively; Meyer and 
Osiander suppose the meaning to be that the bodily frame is 
the immediate organ and object of the sin. But why, if 
‘two sins, drunkenness and fornication, equally affect the body, 
is the latter the more heinous because no external agent is 
employed? 

V.19. The connection is that, while they ought not to 
permit themselves to be brought under the power of anything, 
they should remember, on the other hand, that they have been 
brought into subjection to Christ through purchase, and that, 
consequently, their bodies are the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

coua. SoNABCD. Vulg. has membra vestra. The use 
of the sing. c@pa for the plur. (“your bodies”) occurs in 
class. prose, once at least, in Plat., Menew. p. 249. 

vaos. The indwelling of the Spirit confers a sacredness on 
the body. Fornication is sacrilege, and defiles the shrine of 
God. Arytov is emphatic. The Apostle alludes indirectly to 
the contrast between the dwelling-place of a holy God and the 
temples of heathen deities, in some of which fornication itself 
became a sacred rite. No wonder he refuses them the name 
of temple (cf. note on vii. 10). The difference is noteworthy 
between the Apostle’s declaration that the body is the shrine 
of the Holy Spirit and the philosopher’s description of it as a 
prison anda tomb. Cf. Plat., Phed. 63 (referred to by Tert., 
De An. 53) ; Gorg. 493, To wév cOpd eotw hiv ohua. 

éyere. The indwelling of the Spirit was a fact, then true of 
them (cf. Gal. iv. 6). Jovinian adduced the words to prove 
that marriage is not necessarily sinful. Jerome (Adv. Jovin. 
II. 29) replies that there are many chambers in a temple, all 
of which are not equally the abode of Deity. The word vaos 
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(“ shrine,” not iepdv) refutes the reply. It refutes also the 
view of Baur, Holsten, and Pfleiderer, that the Apostle taught 
that the body is essentially sinful (cf. 2 Cor. vii. 1). 

éote, depending on 67. They were Christ’s. But the 
Apostle does not say so. He leaves it to the witness of the 
Spirit to declare whose they were. Cf. vii. 21, 22; Gal. i. 
13; iv. 5; Tit. ii. 14; 2 Pet. ii. 1, where dSeomroTns expresses 
the property Christ had in them by purchase. In Acts xx. 28 
the purchaser is God, unless we read Kupiou, with Lachm. 
and Tisch. 

V. 20. HyopdcOnre, aor., referring to Christ’s death (cf. 
Tert., Ad Uxor. II. 3). 

tyuns. The price or ransom (Avtpov) which Christ, their 
purchaser, paid for their redemption from slavery was His own 
soul (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45), or His own blood (cf. Eph. 
i.7; 1Pet.i.19; Rev. v. 9). Now tothe mind of aman whose 
religious life has been that of a pious Israelite, the conception 
of deliverance through blood must mean that the idea of 
redemption passes over into that of propitiation. The blood is 
necessarily the blood of a sacrifice. It is this new conception 
of an atonement that connects the redemption from slavery 
with the indwelling of the Spirit. The great dogmatic passage 
in Gal. iv. 4-7 teaches that the purpose of redemption, which 
consists in deliverance, is to bestow the positive blessing of 
adoption, which is the highest form of reconciliation, and that 
the result of adoption is “ that God hath sent the Spirit of His 
Son into your hearts.” The Vulg. has pretio magno. It is a 
correct paraphrase. The point, however, is that the trans- 
action was not a nominal but a genuine purchase. Cf. Tert., 
De Oor. 13, “et quidem magno.” 

Sofdcare 5}. ‘The urgency of a command is often expressed 
by 8) (cf. Luke ii. 15). The aor. also helps: “ Do it, I say, 
at once.” The positive idea of glorifying God takes the place 
of the negative warning to flee from sin; because, whereas 
union with Christ is the source of the body’s sacredness, it is 
the indwelling of the Spirit that imparts to the believer all 
actual grace for well-doing. Nearly all the Latin fathers and 
the Vulg. have “ clarificate et portate (or tollite) Deum,” as if 
dipate or Baordfere were in the text. Chrys. (Hom, 4 in 
1 Tim.) has d0€dcwpev roivuv tov Ocdv, dpwpmer a’tov év T@ 
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copatt Huoav. With this exception the reading seems to be 
unknown to the Greek Fathers. 

év, “in”’ the temple of your body, in allusion to ver. 19. 
The body of the believer, as it circumscribes his personality, 
is the sphere within which he glorifies God. 

The words cal év 7H mvevpate boy, dtwa éott TOV Oeod, 
are omitted in 8 ABC D, Vulg., in some of the Greek and all 
the Latin Fathers, but read by the two Syriac translators, by 
Chrys., Theod., etc. Most editors now follow Mill in rejecting 
them. They enfeeble the sententious strength of the conclud- 
ing exhortation. For cépa means, throughout, not a mere 
physical organism, but the man’s personality in its lower and 
more external aspects (cf. Rom. xii. 1). In both passages the 
Apostle means that, in order to glorify God, religion must pass 
out of the sphere of thought and emotion into action. 


Additional Note on Vv. 16, 17. 


The “decay in verbal significance ” (Rutherford’s Babrius, 
p. Ix.), that is, the tendency to use vivid words in a less intense 
and incisive meaning than former usage warranted, observable 
in debased Greek, had not set in when the Apostle wrote. In 
later writers coAXdo@az signifies no more than “to be attached” 
toa person. In our passage it expresses the formation of a 
mystical union. 


1. 


THIRD DIVISION. 





MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY. 
(vii. 1-40). 


Tur Apostle passes from the complaints that reached im 
from other quarters to answer various questions contained in 
the letter of the Corinthian Church. He begins with the 
subject of marriage, perhaps because it is closely connected 
with the previous warning against fornication. 

The doctrine that Christians ought to abstain from marriage 
has been ascribed by one or another expositor to three out of 
the four parties that divided the Church. Olshausen, Haus- 
rath (Der Ap. Paulus, p. 389), ete., find an ascetic tendency 
in the Christ-party ; Olshausen because he thinks they were 
idealists, Hausrath because he supposes they imitated Christ’s 
abstention ; and certainly Clement of Alexandria (Strom. III. 
p. 533 Potter) refers to certain persons who boasted that, in 
abstaining from marriage, they followed the Lord’s example. 
Schwegler (Nachap. Zeit. 1. p. 163) detects asceticism in the 
Petrine party and traces it to the influence of Ebionitism, 
which indeed was, not improbably, another name for Jewish 
Christianity (cf. Origen, O. Cels. Il. 1). But the opinion that 
the Ebionites advocated celibacy rests on the sole testimony 
of Epiphanius, Her. XXX. ii. 5. At least, if they abjured 
marriage, it is unlikely they would profess themselves followers 
of Cephas. Neander, Riibiger, Meyer, Osiander, Maier, Stanley, 
etc., think the question respecting marriage originated with 
the Pauline party, who are supposed to have drawn an un- 
warrantable conclusion from the Apostle’s celibacy. But all 
these conjectures (for they are little more) rest on too con- 


1 Neander (Church History, I. Sect. iv.) discerns in Ebionitism a reaction 
even of the original Hebraism in favour of marriage. 
5 
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tracted a. view of the influence of the ascetic spirit in the 
Apostolic age. Asceticism was one of the undefined impulses 
of the time, which Christianity had to take into account, but 
did not create. Christ assumes its existence among the men 
whom He warns not to be as the hypocrites are. Cf. Matt. vi. 
16; and xix. 12 implies that already men were waiting for 
the kingdom and bringing the body into subjection for its 
sake. The tendency of the ancient Jewish religion had been 
to extol marriage. But after the return from Babylon the 
ascetic spirit manifests itself, and gathers strength with the 
breaking up of the national independence and exclusiveness. 
Perhaps the vigorous language of the 127th Psalm, written 
after the exile, conveys the remonstrance of the old religion 
against the growing asceticism of the age. In course of 
time ascetic pietism degenerated into a hypocritical Pharisaism 
or assumed an increasingly vigorous form in Essenism (ef. 
Joseph., Hist. Jud. II. viii. 2, et al.; Pliny, Hist. Nat. ¥, 
17)... In early Christian writers the morality of marriage 
appears to be well nigh the only casuistical question which all 
discuss. Certainly they were not led to assign so important 
a place to it in their thoughts and exhortations from any 
special prominence it assumes in the New Testament. On 
the contrary, they are continually adjusting the statements of 
Scripture in accordance with their own preconceived notions. 
It is a curious fact also that asceticism appears in a more 
pronounced form among the heretical sects (cf. Tert., C. Mare. 
I. 29). or instance, Tatian the Syrian and the Gnostics 
repudiated marriage; and the Montanists considered it an 
evil, though necessary. But even the orthodox betray an 
admiration for celibacy. Clement of Alexandria, though he 
combats the ascetic spirit, speaks of virginity as the more 
excellent way. Athenagoras (Apol. 33) praises those Christ- 
ians who had grown old in the unmarried state, hoping to 
attain thereby closer communion with God. Methodius wrote 


1 Reference to the so-called Therapeut# of Egypt in this connection must 
now be omitted, since Lucius of Strasburg (in his Die Therapeuten, etc., 1879) 
has convinced such competent critics as E. Schiirer, Hilgenfeld, and Kiinen 
that the treatise De Vité Contemplativd, previously ascribed to Philo, in which 
alone we have an account of the Therapeute, is a Christian forgery of the 
fourth century. 
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a dialogue in praise of virginity. The early Fathers generally 
condemned marriage if entered into for any other purpose 
than the procreation of children; and in this they were more 
ascetic than the dogmatic writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when asceticism had struck its roots deep in the 
moral sentiment of the Church. 

We infer that the Apostle in this chapter discusses, not an 
isolated question, but a wide-spread and prominent tendency 
of the age, not originating always in a definite theory, much 
less occasioned by separate instances of celibacy, but present- 
ing to Christianity a great moral force which it must either 
subdue or assimilate, and undoubtedly to be connected with 
the doctrine that all contact with matter was essentially evil. 

The Chapter may be divided thus: (1) A general statement 
(vv. 1-7). (2) The case of a Christian who has not been 
married or is in a state of widowhood (vv. 8,9). (3) The case 
of a Christian married to a Christian (vv. 10,11). (4) The 
case of a Christian married to an unbeliever that is willing 
to cohabit with the believer (vv. 12-14). (5) The case of a 
Christian married to an unbeliever that refuses to cohabit with 
the believer (vv. 15,16). (6) A digression in reference to cir- 
cumcision and slavery (vv. 17-24). (7) The case of virgins 
(vv. 25-38). (8) The case of widows (vv. 39, 40). 


(1) A general Statement. 
(vii. 1-7), 

Ch. VII. 1. 84, not only transitional but also slightly 
adversative; what the Apostle says concerning marriage 
standing in a relation of contrast to what he has said respect- 
ing fornication. 

Tepl WY, i.e. Tepl exelvov Trepl Ov. 

éypawate. No trace of their letter occurs except in the 
Apostle’s reply. But we may infer from the plur. here that 
it was written in the name of the whole Church. It is also 
evident that the Apostle’s deliverances on casuistical questions 
were incidental, as circumstances brought them to the surface, 
and that they formed no part of the Gospel which he preached 
as the divine power and wisdom. 

dmrea0at, a euphemism ; not synonymous with yayeiv. Cf, 
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Gen. xx. 4, 6; Plat., Laws, p. 840 A; espec. Clem. Al, 
Peedag. p. 224 Potter. The expression is used because the 
question was prompted by an ascetic sentiment that marriage 
was defiling (axd@aprov). Cf. Lev. xi. 8; Col. ii. 21. But 
Jerome’s explanation that the word is used to show the danger 
of the slightest approach would require u7Sé. The omission 
of wév renders it probable that the clause xaddv «.7.r. is 
explanatory of @ éypdyare (Musculus, Ribiger). The clause 
is not the enunciation of an independent axiom (Meyer), inas- 
much as the Apostle is replying to a question. His answer 
necessarily assumes the form of an admission, on the one hand, 
and a limitation of that admission, on the other. 

cahov. Jerome (Adv. Jovin. I. 7), who is followed by 
Estius and Cor. a Lap., considers the meaning to be that 
celibacy is a moral and spiritual good, marriage an evil, not 
indeed sinful in itself, but inevitably accompanied by sin in 
this state of corruption, and permitted “ ne malo quid deterius 
fiat.’ That cadov sometimes approximates to the meaning 
of ayafov must be admitted (cf. Rom. vii. 18, 19). But how, 
then, can the Apostle call marriage in ver. 7 a divine ydpicpa, 
or describe it in Eph. v. 31, 32 as acquiring a mystical mean- 
ing, or the Hebrew Christians be exhorted to hold their 
marriage in honour and not be led by Essenians to disparage 
it? On the other hand, many Protestant expositors assign to 
the word the meaning of “expedient under present circum- 
stances,” as in ver. 26. Cf. Matt. xvii. 4; xviii. 8, where 
KaXov iS synonymous with cuudéper of Matt. v. 29. We 
must bear in mind that the Apostle is discussing a great 
ascetic principle. Is it likely he would begin with advising 
his readers to abstain from marriage from prudential motives 
in hard times? And if, in saying that a widow is more 
blessed by remaining a widow, he means only that she is more 
prudent, why should he close his argument with declaring 
that he was guided by the Spirit of God? Kanor differs 
from ouvpdépes in containing the notion of mental satisfaction, 
—such gratification, for instance, as that which is felt in con- 
templating a beautiful scene or an act of self-sacrifice. Con- 
sidered in its idea, marriage has an honour conferred upon it 
which is denied to celibacy. For it is a type of the union 
between Christ and the Church and from that union derives 
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its own holy character. But, considered in its several acts 
and accompaniments, marriage is inferior to celibacy. The 
unmarried are, like the angels of God, freed from the earthly 
side of what, in its higher aspects, bears an analogy to the 
life of the Son of God, in whose union with the Church the 
conception of marriage is realized without the dross of earth. 
We must add, therefore, the notion of the morally beautiful 
to the notion of expediency before our interpretation will 
satisfy the Apostle’s words. He is exhorting his readers to 
win for themselves the comeliness of undistracted and entire 
service. Abstention from marriage and, by mutual consent 
for a time, in marriage will give leisure for special seasons of 
prayer, deepen the Christian’s solicitude for the things of the 
Lord, and create a more complete consecration in body as well 
as spirit. Whatever furthers this is cadov. 

V. 2. Limitation (8é, cf. note on ii. 6) of the general state- 
ment that celibacy is good. 

Sud with accus. denotes cause (“owing to”). Whether it 
can also express purpose (“for the sake of”) is doubtful. 
Kriiger (Gr. II. p. 294) and Winer (Gr. § XLIX.c and Moulton’s 
note) deny it. The few examples given by Shilleto (Dem., De 
Falsd Leg. § 291) and Jelf (Gr. § 627. 3 a) are from Thucydides 
or in pronominal phrases, such as Sia té; Here, at least, the 
art. points out the meaning. The fornications then abounding 
in Corinth were a reason why Christians should marry, if they 
were in danger of contamination. 

mopvetas. The use of the plur. of abstract nouns to denote 
the various acts in which an abstract quality manifests itself is 
a frequent Hebraism in LXX. (ef. Isa. Ixiii. 15). But it is also 
a classical usage. Cf. Heinichen’s exhaustive note to Eus., 
H. Bi. VII. 6; Fritzsche on Rom. xii. 4; Bernhardy, W. 8. 
pp. 62-64. So Matt. xv. 19. Paraphrase: “ But owing to 
the prevailing fornication of all kinds.” 

éyérw. The imperat. is sometimes permissive in the New 
Test., though not so often as grammarians say. But here Calvin 
and Meyer rightly consider it to be jussive. The absence of 
a connecting particle makes dmodidoTm and 4) aTroaTepette 
(vy. 3, 5) explanatory of éyérw. As they are jussive, so must 
it also be. Besides, the prevalence of fornication in Corinth 
is a reason, not merely for permitting marriage, but also for 
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making it incumbent on all that have not the gift of con- 
tinence. The Apostle does not, therefore, prohibit all con- 
tinent persons to marry. Origen (Cat.), Jerome (Adv. Jovin. 
I. 4), Rickert, Kling think the Apostle is speaking of those 
who are already married. But éyew does not mean ‘to 
retain”? (so Semler), as if synonymous with catéyew, not even 
in 1 Tim. i. 19; 2 Tim. i. 18. It means “ to have a wife,” as 
in Thue. II. 29, ob etye tHv aderPpyv, and Mark vi. 18. 

idvov, implying that the wife is to have a husband who is 
to be her own and no other woman’s husband. He does not 
say also Tv (Ovav yuvaixa because a warning against polyandry 
was not present to his mind. In Greece the only approach to 
it was in Sparta. When Theodoret (Grec. Aff. Cur. p. 133) 
contrasts the Apostle’s doctrine on this point with Plato’s 
community of wives, which involved polyandry as well as 
polygamy, he uses iévos of husband and wife. “Idvos is not 
redundant, not even in Wisd. x. l. 

V.3. For oderopévnv etvorcay 8A BC D Vulg., Clem. Al. 
(Strom. III. p. 555, Potter), Orig. (Cat. ; De Or. 17), Tert. 
(De Pudic. 16), etc., read ogevArjv, which Hrasm. actually con- 
jectured from the debitum of the Vulg. The longer reading 
may have been a euphemistic gloss or had an ascetic origin (so 
Neander), thus making the Apostle’s words mean that, though 
cohabitation may cease from ascetic motives, kindness is still 
due to the wife. But “the debt” strictly means cohabitation. 
The ascetic feeling that prompted to celibacy would also lead 
to abstention from cohabitation on the part of those who were 
married. 

V.4. He proves that cohabitation is the due of husband 
and wife. Hach is the other’s possession. The fundamental 
ground of the Apostle’s conception of marriage is to be found 
in the union that forms of husband and wife one complex 
personality. The revelation of the union between Christ and 
the Church has restored the conception of marriage which 
God sanctioned before man’s fall, that husband and wife are 
one flesh (cf. Matt. xix. 5). It is the realization of this 
primeval conception that distinguishes the Christian theory of 
marriage. From this arises the “elegans paradoxon,” to 
adopt Bengel’s happy phrase, that husband and wife have no 
right to their own bodies, but have a right to one another’s 
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bodies. This is the reason why their right to one another’s 
goods and chattels must be decided on altogether different 
grounds. To this radical distinction also we must trace the 
wide divergence of the Apostle’s theory of marriage from that 
of Judaism and Paganism. By the law of Moses polygamy 
was allowed under certain limitations. In Greece concubinage 
prevailed as widely as marriage. In Roman law the woman 
passed in manum viri and was included in his patria potestas ; 
and in the later days of the Republic, when this ancient con- 
ception of marriage had become practically obsolete, far from 
being followed by such a theory as that of the Apostle, which 
gives the potestas (€€oucia) to both husband and wife, the 
authority of the husband ceased and made room for “the 
laxest marital tie the Western world has seen.” Cf. Maine, 
Ancient Law, Ch. V. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that Greek and Roman sentiment was slowly rising towards the 
distinction, as we may infer from the ever widening difference 
between the patria potestas and the dominica potestas, which 
were at first identical. Cf. Justinian, Institutes, Sander’s Ed. 
i.ix. Gradually the notion of ownership was modified in 
reference to wife and children as distinguished from slaves. 
Cf. Chrys., Hom. de Virginit. 75. 

V.5. Not only is cohabitation the due of husband and 
wife, but the Apostle advises that neither of them should lay 
it aside, except under certain restrictions; viz. first, that it be 
by mutual consent; second, for a time only; third, in order 
to have leisure for special prayer; and, fourth, with a view 
to the resumption of cohabitation in a manner worthy of 
Christians. 

amootepette. The object is left unexpressed from motives 
of delicacy. But the word “rob” alludes to the word “ due,” 

et wy TL dv. Sometimes dy is used without a mood, if the 
verb can be supplied from a preceding clause. Cf. Hermann, 
De Part. dv, p. 187; Hartung, Partikell. 11. p. 330. Buttmann 
(NV. 9. p. 189) suggests that dv stands for éav, sc. drroorépnre 
a@\dyjrovs, “except perhaps in case you may,” etc. But as 
the use of dy for édv is very doubtful in the New Test., it 
is more natural to render ed zyti by “ except perhaps,” and to 
consider that dv makes the e¢ ri more indefinite: “ except, 
perhaps, should it so happen” (cf. Jelf, Gr. § 430. 2. Obs. 1). 
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mpos xatpov, “for a time,” the pds expressing that it is 
with a view to its lasting only a short time. The notion of 
duration is in xapov, not in mpds. Cf. mpos éomépav “ to- 
wards evening”; and Heb. xii. 10. 

ayordonte, soNA BCD. The aor. refers to extraordinary 
seasons for prayer. Clem. Al. (Strom. III. p. 547 Potter), by 
pointing this out, refutes Tatian the Syrian’s attempt to prove 
from this verse that marriage is in itself sinful. 

The words 7 vnorela «ai occur in Chrys. (De Virginit. 29, et 
al.) Theod., etc. But they are omitted in 8 A B CD, Ignat. 
(Ad Pol. I. 8), Origen (Hom. in Num. xxiii.), Cyprian (Ad 
Quir. iii. 22), Vulg. Fasting cannot be the purpose of ab- 
stention from cohabitation, but is itself a form of abstinence. 
The words had, we may suppose, an ascetic, but early origin 
(? 2nd cent.) both here and, though more doubtfully spurious, 
in Mark ix. 29. In Matt. xvii. 21 and Acts x. 30 they must 
be omitted. 

Th mpocevyn need not be restricted to stated seasons of 
public worship, which would rather be in the plur., as in Col. 
iv. 12 (cf. Col. iv. 2). 

él To avTd, “to the same place,” as in Acts ii. 1, and im- 
plying that there has been for a time a local separation. So 
Erasm., Meyer. Jerome thinks the phrase a euphemism. 

Te, 80% ABCD. It seems to have been altered first to 
ovvépynade, and, in the time of Chrys. (De Virginit. 29, et al.) 
to cuvvépyecOe. But Gratama correctly considers 7re to de- 
pend on iva, though he is incorrect in saying that the Apostle 
writes inaccurately, Abstention from cohabitation ought to 
have for its purpose, not only special prayer, but also a return 
to cohabitation with all the permanent benefits derived from 
that time of prayer. It is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose 
Are is an anacoluthon for an imperat., occasioned by the 
attraction of the foregoing conjunctions (Osiand). 

51a THv axpaciay twav. He began with a reference to the 
prevailing immorality of Greek society ; in the end he charges 
the Corinthians themselves with incontinence. Axpacia is the 
later form of axpateta. Riickert derives it from Kxepavvups 
with a, and renders: “ on account of your abstaining from 
matrimonial intercourse ” ; and Cranmer’s Bible has “for your 
continencye.” But cepavyuye has not the euphemistic mean- 
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ing which piyvups has, and dxpacia would signify, not “ab- 
sence of mixing,” but “bad mixture.” 

V. 6, odo refers to all the Apostle has said on the subject 
of marriage. So Chrys. (De Virg. 34), Bengel, De Wette. 
The general advice to abstain from marriage (ver. 1), the 
advice to the incontinent to marry (ver. 2), the advice to the 
married to cohabit (ver. 3), and the advice to abstain for a 
time (ver. 5)—all this variety of exhortation is given by way 
of allowance for the weakness of human nature. Hence the 
necessity for a declaration of the distinction between casuistical 
decisions and moral principles. 

guyyvepun, which occurs only here in the New Test., does 
not mean “ pardon” in this ver.; that would yield a very un- 
natural antithesis to “command.” There is, consequently, 
not the slightest ground for the inference of Augustine (De 
Bono Conj. 6, et al.) that the Apostle considered even mar- 
riage, if entered into from any other motive than the perpetua- 
tion of the race, a sin, though a venial one. Neither does 
cvyyvepun ever mean “advice,” “opinion,” (Valck., Hammond, 
Neander) ; so that the antithesis between cvyyv. and érutay? 
cannot be the same as that between yvoun and émerayy in 
ver. 25. Here it can only mean “ forbearance,” “ concession 
to weakness,” or, to borrow from Aristotle’s definition (Bth. 
Nie, VI, xi. 1), “the discriminating considerateness of equity.” 
So Iren. IV. 15 (29), 2, Origen (Cat.) and Chrys. (Hom. in 
Gal. ii.). If so, he is speaking, not of the permission given 
him by the Holy Ghost (Webst. and Wilkins.), but of the 
allowance made for their weakness and incontinence by the 
Apostle. He has spoken, not as a legislator imposing gene- 
ral and unqualified commands, but as an equitable man, who 
takes into consideration their moral weakness. 

V. 7. Oéo. It is usually said that, while BovAouae im- 
plies a positive wish, €0é\w expresses only the negative idea 
of willingness, having no objection. Cf. Shilleto, Dem., De 
Palsa Leg. § 26. This does not hold good in the New Test. 
at least. Indeed Buttmann (Lewil.) and Stallbaum (on Plat., 
ep. p. 437 B) say that €0é\ adds to the notion of wishing 
that of intending (“ voluntatem deliberatione et consilio ni- 
tentem significat”). Cf.1 Tim. v. 14. He wishes them to 
marry, but he has no intention of urging his wishes upon 
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them. On the other hand, in our passage the Apostle declares 
his wish that all men should be as he himself was, possessed of 
the gift of continence, and his intention to do what he can to 
bring about this result. The Gospel has for its practical aim 
to discipline men to deny fleshly lusts. °E@é\w is the prevail- 
ing form in Attic prose, except in certain phrases; 0édw is the 
only form in the New Test. BovAouae is a much rarer word 
both in the classics and in the New Test. 

5é is the reading of ACD, and is adopted by Lachm., 
Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort, etc. It gives to mavtas av- 
Opwrovs its full and natural force; for these words covertly 
express the Apostle’s exulting joy at the moral victory of the 
Gospel over the world. 

@s kal éuavtov, that is, continent. So Chrys. But he 
mentions himself rather than say év éyxpateva to show that 
continence is not a utopian dream. Pierius, the Alexandrian 
commentator in the third century (Jerome, Hp. 49, Ad Pamm.), 
is not the last to maintain that the Apostle in this verse 
preaches celibacy. 

as kat. In correlative clauses cai sometimes occurs in both 
members of the comparison, sometimes only in the demonstra- 
tive clause, sometimes only in the relative. But it is not the 
kai of comparison, as it is in owolws xai, but preserves its 
force, “also.” ‘The pivot of comparison is in @s, not in Kai. 
But when the xaié occurs only in the second member of the 
comparison, the writer, in penning the first clause, either had 
not the second clause in his mind, or purposely left the reader 
unprepared for it. Cf. Hartung, Partikell. I. p. 126. So 
here. The Apostle starts with @é\w wavtas avOpeéTrovs, as if 
he were about to finish with éyxpareveo@ar. But he suddenly 
changes the expression into a more concrete and personal 
form. Cf. Mark xiv. 31. ‘Eyavrov is an example of the 
somewhat rare attraction of the nom. into the accus. after os, 
w@otep, wate. Cf. Thuc. VI. 68, dovep Kai as, and Poppo 
on Thue. V. 44. 

idtov yaptopa. Continence is the common material out of 
which a special class of yapicpata are formed, which, how- 
ever, have each of them its own distinguishing characteristic 
(cf. xii. 11). De Wette and Alford consider the words to be 
a milder expression for “all have not the gift of continence.” 
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But this would imply that incontinence also is a gift. What he 
means is that marriage and celibacy are equally gifts of God, 
wherein purity of soul may manifest itself and be developed. 
TIvéeu yapiopatos 6 yapos, says Origeneven. Similarly Theod. 
and Jerome (Adv. Jovin. I. 8): But we must not say that 
vapioua expresses nothing more than “ moral and intellectual 
gifts” (Stanley; so also Origen, Cat. in Rom. i. 11: éots yap 
TWA Yaplop“aTe@ ov TVEUpLATLKA, WS Kal 6 Ydmos* TO yap TVEUMLA- 
TLKOV OVK av ToTe éuTrodlcas Tpocevyy). Though all attain- 
ments are God’s gifts, it is only when they are sanctified by 
the Spirit to Christ’s service that they become yapicuarta. 
St. Paul himself defines yadpsoua as dwpea év yapite (Rom. v. 
15). “Ex, as in xi. 12; John x. 32. The use of é« to denote 
the agent is rare in Attic prose. 

6 pev...6 66 SoNABCD. The reading d5 pév. .. 
ds 6é arose from the frequent use of the relative. Cf. Dem,, 
De Cor. p. 243, ds pev avaipav, eis as 88 Tods guyddas 
«catayov. Cf. Rom. xiv. 5. 


(2) The Case of a Christian who has not been married or is 
in a state of widowhood. 
(Vv. 8, 9). 

V. 8. Aéyw Sé, “now what I mean is this.” Cf. note on 
i. 12. Though Aéyw: grammatically belongs to this clause 
only, logically it introduces all the particular decisions that 
follow to the end of the Chapter, and in ver. 40 the notion 
that the Apostle’s decisions are authoritative is repeated in a 
stronger form. 

By tots ayduors Erasm., Musculus, Grotius understand 
“‘ widowers,” corresponding to tats yxjpacs. But it must here 
include all unmarried persons, in contrast to Tots yeyaunxoce, 
ver. 10. Hence «ai is, not “and also,’ but “and especially,” 
et quidem. Cf. Mark xvi.7; Hartung, Partikell. I. p. 145. 
Meyer thinks the Apostle wished the widows to remain un- 
married in the interests of the Church. The special position 
assigned to widows in the early Church had probably some 
connection with the ascetic tendency of the age. In the 
second and third centuries the deaconesses were chosen from 
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the widows. Cf. Tert., De Veland. Virg.19; Ad Uzxor. I. 7. 
The reading in Ignat., Ad Smyrn. xiii.1,is doubtful, but Voss 
thinks the word tds wapOévous Tas Aeyopevas Yypas 18 an 
allusion to deaconesses. The Pastor of Hermas says that a 
widow cr a widower who remains unmarried gains greater 
honour with the Lord (cf. Mand. IV. iv. 2). Athenagoras 
(Leg. p. 37) probably meant marriage after the death of a 
first husband when he said 6 Sevtepos ydmos edmpemns éote 
povxeta. Cf. also Clem. Al., Strom. III. p. 428. We may with 
some confidence infer that in the Apostle’s advice to widows 
not to contract a second marriage we have a reference to those 
widows for whose support the Church had already made pro- 
vision (Acts vi. 1), and who afterwards acquired a more official 
position as deaconesses, or, in a later age, as members of the 
yipixov, the viduate. The present passage marks an inter- 
mediate stage in the growth of that office. 

és xkdyé. Those who understand widowers by aydmous 
argue from these words that the Apostle was a widower. So 
Erasm., Grot. If we set aside as corrupt or not genuine the 
Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadelphians, the belief that the 
Apostle had been married rests solely on a statement of Clem. 
Al. (Strom. III. p. 535 Potter), cited by Eus. (H.H#. III. 24), 
Tlatnos ode oxvet év tie éructoN} Tv avToD mpocayopeveLy 
avtvyov. But this is evidently not a tradition, but an infer- 
ence froma mistaken interpretation of Phil. iv. 3. Tert. (De 
Monog. 8) says Peter was the only one married among the 
Apostles. Cf. Jerome, Bp. 22, Ad Hustoch. § 20. Certainly 
we may infer from this ver. that Paul was never married. 

V.9. ef 88 ov« éyxpatevovrat, “but if they are inconti- 
nent”; equivalent to e¢ 5¢ dxpatevovrar (Arist., Hih. Nie. 
VIL. 6. Of. x. 1; Matt. xxvi. 42; Xen., Mem. II. vi. 3 and 
Kiihner’s note). This is not the only force of ov in a con- 
ditional clause; for it sometimes expresses an antithesis 
between the conditional and some other clause, as in ix. 2. 
Canon Evans so explains it here. ‘Eyxparevopat is not a 
class. word. The aor. éyéunea is a later form of éynwa, which 
occurs in Luke xiv. 20. 

mupovabat, pres., “to burn on” (so Canon Evans ex- 
cellently). ert. (De Pudic. 16), Cyprian (Hp. 4, Ed. Fell) 
and Pelagius understand it of the fire of hell. They would 
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not have fallen into this error, if the Lat. expressed the force 
of the Greek present. Clem. Al. gives the correct explan- 
ation. It is synonymous with the é£exadv@ncav of Rom. i. 27. 


(3) The Case of a Christian married to a Christian. 
(Vv. 10, 11). 


V.10. wapayyé\xw denotes the command of a superior. 
But wapaxadéo, with which it is sometimes joined (2 Thess. 
iii. 12), expresses urgency more than authority. 

ovK eyo, GAN 6 Kipuos. Cf. note on ver. 12. 

yopicivat, AD read ywpiterdar, adopted by Lachm. 
The aor. is more usual after verbs of commanding. The 
Apostle omits an important modification of the doctrine that 
marriage is indissoluble, which in Matthew’s Gospel is found 
in the teaching of Christ, viz. “ except for the cause of adultery.” 
But its omission in the other Gospels proves that its absence 
in our passage is not necessarily occasioned by a difference 
between Christ’s doctrine and the Apostle’s. The Apostle is 
stating Christ’s doctrine as authoritative ; and his omitting 
all reference to the one lawful reason for divorce shows that 
he is speaking of a voluntary separation, which does not 
affect the vinculum of the marriage. XepicOjvac has a mid. 
sense, as the 1 aor. pass. often has in the New Test. (cf. 
Rom. vi. 17, wapedo0y, Matt. ix. 36, éorrayyvicOn, James 
iv. 7, brotdynte). Xepitw is said of the man (Matt. xix. 6), 
xoplfowat of the woman (Polyb. XXXIT. 12). 

V.11. édv 88 Kal yopio5. Osiand., Hofm., Alford trans- 
late: “if such a separation have really taken place”; but 
incorrectly. Cf. Goodwin, Greek Moods § 20, Note 1. ‘The 
supposition is that a case of the kind may occur in the future ; 
the wife, that is to say, separating from the husband in con- 
travention of the law that divorce is not permitted, except, as 
we may presume is implied, on account of adultery. ‘The «ac 
emphasizes, not the condition, but the word yepioOy: “if she 
go so far as actually to separate from her husband notwith- 
standing the command” (cf. iv. 7; Matt. xviii. 17), Augus- 
tine wrote one of the books De Conjugiis Adulterinis to prove 
that the Apostle here supposes the case of a woman that 
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separates from her husband because of his adultery. Romanist 
expositors, adopting this interpretation, infer that in no case 
can the vineulum of marriage be dissolved, except by death, 
and, therefore, that, when one of the parties is guilty of 
adultery, the other party may not contract a second marriage. 
Augustine’s argument is that, if the Apostle were referring to 
any other case than that of the wife’s separation because of 
the husband’s adultery, he would not give her the option of 
remaining unmarried, but would command her to be recon- 
ciled to her husband. Protestant expositors endeavour to 
rebut this argument by saying that there are circumstances 
which justify a woman in leaving her husband, but do not 
justify divorce. This, however, contradicts ver. 5. Besides, 
xopioby refers to the same kind of separation as ywpioOjvat, 
which undoubtedly means divorce ; for the Apostle is citing 
the words in which Christ prohibits divorce. We need not 
suppose, with Hodge and others, that the Apostle justifies the 
woman’s conduct. It is the case of a woman that persists in 
divorcing herself from her husband for an insufficient reason. 
She transgresses the law of Christ. She ought to be recon- 
ciled to her husband. If she refuses to be reconciled, at least 
let her remain unmarried. No one will say that such a case 
was not likely to occur in the Corinthian Church, who bears in 
mind the ease with which a divorce was obtainable in Greece 
or Rome. Cf. Plut., Oat. Min. .25; Juvenal, Sat. VI. 224, 
fiammea conterit. Among the Jews the school of Hillel per- 
mitted divorce cata macav aitiav, Matt. xix. 38. Very differ- 
ent from Augustine’s is Chrysostom’s interpretation. He 
supposes that the woman lives apart from religious motives. 
De Wette also thinks it is the case of an ascetic. But it would 
not be necessary to bid such.a,person remain unmarried; and 
xataddayto implies that the woman separates from her 
husband on account of dissension. 

advévat, depending on tapayyé\kw. Advévas is said to be 
a milder word than aroméurewv, and both than é«Badrw. But 
the three words denote the act of dismissal, while a7roAv@ 
(Matt. v. 82) denotes more directly the dissolution of the 
marriage, and ywpit simply the actual separation. 


= 
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(4) The Case of a Christian married to an Unbeliever that is 
_ willing to cohabit with the Believer. 


(Vv. 12-14). 


V.12. tots S€ Aourots, co-ordinate with tots yeyaunxdct 
and tots aydpous, introducing, therefore, two supposed cases 
- of mixed marriages, the one of an unbeliever willing, the other 
of an unbeliever refusing, to cohabit with the Christian. 
Hstius and Cor. a Lap. understand the reference to be to the 
married. But we should then expect pév with yeyapnkoce 
and a connecting particle after «¢. On the other hand, 
Augustine (De Conj. Adult. I. xiii.), who correctly says the 
Apostle is speaking of mixed marriages, thinks Aéyw differs 
from mapayyé\\w as exhortation differs from command ; and 
from this interpretation of Augustine’s Aquinas and Hervzeus 
argue that it is allowable, though not always expedient, for 
the believer to divorce the unbeliever. The distinction be- 
tween Aéyw and sapayyé\dw being baseless, their infereuce 
falls to the ground. 

éyw, ovx 0 Kupios. The distinction is not between uninspired 
and inspired commands of the Apostle, as Tertullian (De 
Hexhort. Cast. 3 and 4) understood it, though he was afraid of 
being considered irreligious for daring to say so. Origen (In 
Joh. i. 5) explains it in the same way; and Milton (Tetrach.) 
says, “If the Lord spake not, then man spake it, and man 
hath no lordship to command over conscience.” But this in- 
terpretation affords no logical resting-place. If we say that 
the Apostle is usually writing under the infallible guidance of 
a Divine inspiration, but that when he speaks on the question 
of celibacy his inspiration fails him, to return suddenly when 
he enters on the question of divorce, again to desert him when 
he writes on the case of mixed marriages, inspiration becomes 
at once arbitrary and mechanical ; arbitrary, because there is 
nothing in the nature of the subjects discussed to account for 
the difference, and mechanical, because it comes and goes 
independently of the writer’s mental activity. Chrys. (De 
Virgin. 12) offers a more satisfactory explanation. On the ques- 
tion of divorce Christ Himself had legislated for His Church 
when He was on earth. We have His decision in Matt. v. 82; 
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xix. 9, But touching other questions discussed by the Apostle 
we have no direct decision of the Lord. The question of 
divorce touches the inmost nature of marriage, as it was 
instituted by God at the beginning and afterwards connected 
by Christianity with the union between Christ and the Church. 
For this reason Christ, as the Divine lawgiver of His Church, 
rescinded (“But I say unto you ”) the Mosaic permission to a 
man to divorce his wife for other causes than adultery and 
restored the original idea of marriage. St. Paul never dared 
rescind a law of Moses. Cf. Chrys., De Christi Precibus 3. 
Yet the Apostle draws various inferences from the words of 
Christ. One distinction between the teaching of Christ and 
that of His Apostles must necessarily be that Christ always 
commands. We have no instance of His arriving at a con- 
clusion through a process of reasoning, much less of His dis- 
cussing a question and leaving it undecided. John Baptist 
is said tapaxddew tov daov, Christ never. This absolute 
certitude is essential in the revelation of central principles. 
But it would be destructive of all that is valuable in human 
effort, if it extended to the minute details of practical life ; if 
it decided beforehand every possible case of conscience and 
reduced our moral activity to a mechanical conformity with 
unswerving and merely authoritative regulations. The danger 
attaches to all books of causistry; but in a book accepted 
by the doubting conscience as containing divinely inspired 
causistry, the effect is fatal. The writings of the Apostles 
abound, on the other hand, in argument and inference, which 
sometimes end in practical decisions, sometimes result only in 
the expression of an opinion. The decision is often left to the 
enlightened conscience of the spiritual man (cf. ver. 25). But 
apart from the teaching of Christ, which is the fons et origo 
of revelation, the inspiration of the Apostles would have been 
an altogether different thing from what it actnally is. Baur 
(Theol. Jahrb.) thinks the Apostle is speaking of the higher 
and lower degrees of certitude with which a Christian truth 
presented itself to his consciousness. What he received as 
truth without doubt or misgiving was to him the voice of 
Christ; but whatever was accepted with more or less doubt he 
himself spoke, not Christ. Practically this view amounts to 
the same thing as the view of Chrysostom, and in its point of 
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difference it is less satisfactory. For the certitude with which 
truths present themselves to the mind varies by imperceptible 
degrees and at different times. The pres. wapayyé\Xer is no 
difficulty. It means that the command of Christ was still in 
force. We need not suppose, with Bengel, that Christ gave the 
Apostle an immediate revelation on the question of divorce. 
The general tradition of the early Church and the narrative in 
the Book of Acts points to an intimate connection between 
St. Paul and the Evangelist Luke. Indeed our Lord’s doc- 
trine on the subject was in that age singular, and cannot 
fail to have been known among Christians throughout the 
world. 

éye. The supposed case is that of a man who was already 
married before he became a Christian. The case of a Christian 
marrying a heathen is not put. On o/xety meaning “ co- 
habitation ” cf. Soph., Hd. Tyr. 990, 7s otxet pera, that is, as 
his wife. 

V. 18. Tus, implying that the Apostle is speaking of a 
class. Cf. note on iii. 17. NS D read eé tus. 

obtos. SoNABCD, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort. Both adtés and ovros are used in the New 
Test. and LXX. in the sense of ‘‘he.” Cf. Buttmann, N.S. 
pp. 95 and 328. The use of «ai and the demonstrative where 
we should expect the relative or participle is of frequent 
occurrence in class. Greek. The repetition of the relative was 
avoided from preference for direct narration. Cf. Bernhardy, 
W.S. p. 304; Stallbaum’s note to Rep. III. p. 395. So in 
yu 6; Tit. 12,8; 2 Pet. u. 8. 

py adsétw avtov. Aduévac is properly used of the husband, 
amoXelrw of the wife. Bengel and Meyer suggest that 
advévat is here used of the wife because the Christian is the 
superior party. Rather, dvévae is the expression used by 
Christ for “ renouncing” all things for his sake. A touching 
story is told by Justin Martyr (Apol. Il. 2) of a Christian 
woman who for a length of time continued to live with her 
unbelieving and unchaste husband in hope she might reform 
him. After long and fruitless efforts she at last gave him a 
bill of divorce and separated from him ; whereupon he informed 
on her that she was a Christian, Here a believer cohabits 
with an unbeliever; and when at last she leaves him, it is 
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not because he is a heathen, but for unnatural cruelty and 
unchastity. 

V. 14. ddeAbed is the reading of RA BCD. Apa: ef. 
note on v. 10. ‘Eats: on the pres. after éwe cf. v. 10, 
égeirere. Having stated as a fact the consequence of a mixed 
marriage, he states, also as a fact, the alternative, which neces- 
sarily follows if that consequence does not follow. 

Three explanations have been offered of the Apostle’s state- 
ment that the children of believers are holy: 

First, that the children of even a mixed marriage are 
legitimate, sanctitate quadam civili. So Cajet., Muscul., Cor. 
a Lap., Melanchth., Wolf (hesitatingly), Heydenr., and certain 
antipeedobaptists who think to evade, with the help of this 
interpretation, the inference which other divines have drawn 
from the words in favour of infant baptism. Against this 
view are the following considerations: (1) “Ayvos means more 
than the negation of vd@os. (2) This view makes all heathen 
marriages illegitimate. (3) It supposes that ta réxva tudv 
denotes the children of mixed marriages only, whereas the 
word tuev shows that the reference is to the children of any 
Christian parents. Those who feared that cohabitation with 
an unbelieving husband or wife would defile a Christian would, 
by parity of reason, believe that the children of a mixed 
marriage are axa@apra. (4) To prove that the children of a 
mixed marriage are legitimate would not of itself be enough 
to prove that the Christian ought not to separate from the 
unbeliever. 

Second, Theod., Cyril Al. (caynvevoopev ets evoéPevav), 
Photius, Estius, Hammond (Pract. Cat. VI. ii.), De Wette, 
Osiand., Olshaus., Neand., Maier think the Apostle is speaking 
of the moral influence which the believer’s holy life will have 
upon the children and, consequently, it may be hoped, on the 
unbelieving wife or husband. Such was Nonna, who made 
her husband a Christian by her life, not by arguments (Greg. 
Naz., Oarm. 68). This view is mentioned by Tertullian (De 
Anima, 39, “ex institutionis disciplini”’) and Augustine (De 
Serm. in Monte III. 45; in De Peccat. Merit. III. 12 he 
speaks more doubtfully). The perf. »y/ao7ae would then refer 
to actual instances of the conversions brought about already 
in Corinth by the holy life of the Christian; and certainly 
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ayiafouat may signify the conversion of the unbeliever (cf. 
i. 2). But, besides that this view makes ta téxva denote more 
naturally the children of mixed marriages, it does not follow 
that, if the unbelieving husband is not converted, the children 
also will remain unconverted. Moreover, the reply would not 
really touch the difficulty felt by the Apostle’s questioners, 
who feared moral defilement from the perpetuation of a 
marriage union with an unbeliever. Further, the correct 
understanding of ver. 16 will lead to the inference that the 
Apostle considered the contingency of the unbeliever’s con- 
version by the believer’s example too remote to be used as 
an argument for perpetuating the marriage union between 
them. 

Third, many Protestant divines explain it to mean sanctitas 
federalis, The children of believers are in God’s covenant. 
From this the Second Helvetic Confession argues that they 
have a right to baptism, the sign of the covenant. But when 
we enquire into the meaning of ‘federal holiness,” Lutherans 
and most Calvinists! part company. For the former under- 
stand by it a right to the external privileges of the Church 
or, to borrow Bramhall’s words (whose view is similar), ‘ an 
exterior or ecclesiastical sanctity.” Cf. Gerhard, Loci. XXI. 
viii. § 217. On the other hand Calvin, followed by Beza and 
Peter Martyr, argues from this verse that the children of a 
Christian parent are already from their birth ‘ supernaturali 
gratia sancti” (Inst. IV. xvi. 31). Beza, however, modified 
this doctrine of the internal sanctification of believers’ children 
and their “latent possession of the seed of faith”? (as Calvin 
said), by making their federal holiness consist, not in their 
actual sanctification at their birth, but in the certainty that 
elect children of believers will hereafter receive the grace of 
regeneration ew auditu. He therefore justified their baptism 
in infancy by the faith of their parent.? Against the Lutheran 


1 Not all. Turretin (Inst. XV, Q. xiv. § 14) differs from Calvin in explaining 
it of ‘‘ Christianismus’’ and “ sanctitas externa.” 

? Hooker’s remarks on the subject are noteworthy, because of the allusions 
he makes to these various theories: ‘* We are plainly taught by God that the 
seed of faithful parentage is holy from the very birth. Which albeit we may 
not so understand, as if the children of believing parents were without sin [the 
Romanist doctrine}, or grace from baptized parents derived from propagation 
(Calvin’s doctrine], or God by covenant and promise tied to save any in mere 
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doctrine the Dutch Calvinists especially argued that an ex- 
ternal sanctity has no place under the new covenant, and no 
one can be called holy unless he is truly holy within, because 
all the promises and precepts of the new covenant are internal. 
Cf. Vitringa, Doct. Christ. Relig. XXIV. pp. 116,117. It is 
objected to the Lutherans that they make the baptism of a 
believer’s children altogether meaningless; but they reply 
that the sanctification ascribed to them is bestowed upon them 
at their baptism. But this is certainly not the Apostle’s 
meaning. If he intended to ascribe their children’s holiness 
to their baptism, it would not follow that, if the husband were 
not sanctified in the wife, the children could not be sanctified 
in baptism. Again, Calvin’s interpretation cannot be what 
the Apostle here intends; for the holiness ascribed to the 
children must be of the same kind as the holiness resulting 
from it to the unbelieving husband or wife. But no one will 
say that the unbeliever is a child of God in virtue of his 
marriage with a Christian. 

Fourth, Bengel, Grotius, Hofmann, etc., think the sonctie 
cation of the unbelieving husband of a believing wife denotes 
the character of the marriage-union, not the personal character 
of the husband. ‘Tertullian mentions this as an alternative 
explanation (“ex seminis prerogativi”’). The Christian 
character of the marriage is proved from the sanctity of the 
children of a Christian parent. The Apostle argues that, if 
parentage is a Christian relation, so also is marriage. It 
implies that, if the children partake of the consecration of a 
believing parent, much more will the husband partake of 
the consecration of the believing wife. The union between 
husband and wife constitutes a complex personality; that 
between parent and child does not. The solidarité of men 
in their various relations is a pre-eminently Pauline concep- 
tion. The race is one; the Church is one; and the family is 
one. It is not true that the privileges of the new covenant 
are internal and individual only. Yet the Apostle does not 


regard of their parents’ belief [Beza’s doctrine]: yet seeing that to all pro- 
fessors of the name of Christ this pre-eminence above infidels is freely given, 
the fruit of their bodies bringeth forth into the world with it a present interest 
and right to those means [Luther’s doctrine], wherewith the ordinance of 
Christ is that His Church shall be sanctified’’ (cel. Pol. V. 1x. 6). 
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sacrifice the individual to the community any more than the 
community to the individual. Indeed, it is the individual faith 
of one member of the family that confers sanctity upon the 
family and, as touching their relation to the family, on all 
its other members. For this reason also the sanctity of the 
family is not a figment nor a mere idea, but a practical power. 
For the believing member may be trusted to bring into a 
family that is Christian in idea the Christian influence also 
of prayer, example, and teaching. These, however, do not 
create its sanctity; they flow from it. This view yields an 
excellent meaning, and it disposes at once of Baur’s theory 
(Theol. Jahrb, 1852, p. 18) that St. Paul recognizes no moral 
element in marriage, nor even the divinely-appointed means 
to perpetuate the race,—nothing, in fact, but a remedy for 
incontinence. 

As to the bearing of this ver. on infant baptism, if neither 
proves nor disproves that infants were baptized in the Apos- 
tolic Church. It does not prove it; for the sanctification here 
spoken of is the children’s inheritance in virtue, not of their 
baptism, but of their relation to a Christian parent. It does 
not disprove it, as De Wette and Neander (Hist. of Dogmas, 
Eng. Trans., I. p. 230) allege, at least if we accept the ob- 
signatory theory of baptism. Indeed, supposing this to be 
the Apostle’s theory, the principle on which infant baptism 
rests is contained in this verse. Jor if infants are either 
children of God or in the covenant, why not give them the 
symbol and seal of their privilege ? 


(5) The Case of a Christian married to an Unbeliever that 
refuses to cohabit with the Believer. 


Wr, 16. 


In this case the Christian is free to regard the unbelievers’ 
departure as a separation and a dissolution of the marriage ; 
for three reasons: (1) the believer has not been made a slave 
by becoming a Christian; (2) the Christian’s call has given 
him or her a right to the enjoyment of peace ; (3) these Christ- 
ian privileges of liberty and peace are not to be sacrificed 
from an uncertain and probably fallacious hope of saving the 
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unbeliever, by continuing in the bondage of wedlock when the 
unbeliever has severed the actual union. 

V.15. ywpiferar, pres. marking intention: “if he is bent 
on departing.” Xwpiféclw, concess. imperat., but even here 
conveying something of decision and authority, if not also of 
contempt: ‘* let him begone.” 

ov dedovAwTar. The rendering of the Auth. Vers. (“is not 
under bondage ”’) arose probably from the notion that the 
Apostle is contrasting the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free (Gal. v. 1) with the bondage of the law. But he is 
speaking of a particular application of the doctrine of Christ- 
ian liberty. Christianity has not made slaves of believers as 
touching marriage. It has revived the original conception of 
marriage, but has not imposed a new obligation. The words 
imply what is subsequently more directly stated, that the 
Apostle would reject the doctrine of counsels of perfection. 
But the real question is whether the Apostle means to say that 
a Christian, if finally deserted by an unbelieving husband or 
wife, is at liberty to marry another. Bengel, Olshausen and 
others deny it. If he permits a second marriage after deser- 
tion, how are his words consistent with Christ’s prohibition of 
a divorce except only for adultery? But itis one thing to 
divorce husband or wife, another to be repudiated. In ver. 12 
he is careful to say, as if he anticipated the objection, that he 
is now proceeding to the consideration of cases to which, as 
not having arisen, Christ made no reference. One of them is 
the case of a Christian repudiated by the unbeliever. Ben- 
gel objects also that the Apostle himself in ver. 11 commands 
the believing wife, who has insisted on separating from her hus- 
band, to remain unmarried. But in ver. 15 he is dealing with 
the case of a wife finally deserted, not of one who separates 
herself. Another objection has been based on an incorrect in- 
terpretation of the words, “‘ God has called us in peace,”’ which 
are really a reason for a second marriage, not for abstention. 
In favour of the view that the Apostle permits the deserted 
Christian to contract a second marriage are the following 
considerations: (1) No other explanation does justice to the 
words “‘is not enslaved.” It has been argued (e.g. by Tholuck, 
Bergp. pp. 233, sqq. 3rd Ed., otherwise Ist Ed.) that the 
Apostle is not speaking of a final and absolute desertion. If 
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so, the condition of the deserted believer is the worst form of 
slavery. Cf. Gerhard, Loci, De Conjugiis, § 627; Nitzsch, 
Syst. d. Christl. Lehre, p. 338, 6th Ed. (2) Equity seems to 
require that at least a person that has not the power of con- 
tinence should not be precluded from marrying in a case of 
final desertion. ‘“ Nequaquam,” says Melanchthon (Loci, App. 
I.), “laquei injiciendi sunt innocenti persone propter aliena 
delicta: ” a principle of general application and decisive of 
the question. Fabiola, in the time of Jerome, is a case in 
point. She even deserted her husband for his vileness and 
married another, because she had not the gift of continence. 
Jerome (lip. 77, Ad Ocean.) excuses her conduct. But she did 
penance after her second husband’s death. (3) If the desertion 
is absolute and final, the marriage is de facto dissolved. But 
why is it permitted to a widower to contract a second marriage, 
if not because death annuls a marriage de facto? By parity 
of reason may we not argue that final desertion, as it brings 
the union to an end actually, leaves the deserted believer free 
to marry another? ‘This view was held in the early Church 
by Ambrosiaster. But the Council of Arles (a.p. 314) advised 
abstention. 

év eipyvn . . *@eds. Winer (Gr. § L.), Maier and De 
Wette think év is for eis, “ called into peace.” But cadet can 
hardly be considered a verb of motion. Cf. Harless’ and Elli- 
cott’s notes on Eph. iv. 4. The latter well observes: “ We 
are called ém’ édevOepia and eis wv aliwvioy, but év elpyvn, 
év ayacu@ and év pia édids.’ The reason of the differ- 
ence may be that liberty and life are our condition, but that 
peace, sanctification, hope are the attitude of the soul when it 
reflects on its condition. Hence “ peace” in our passage is 
much more than a state of permanent truce between two 
parties. It is their tendency to lose sight of the deeper con- 
ception of peace that marks the comparative shallowness and 
different stand-point of sub-apostolic writers. ‘To them peace 
is the cessation of hostilities. Consequently the question of 
Church order assumes an importance in their eyes, as the 
final aim of Christian endeavour, not assigned to it in St. 
Paul’s writings, He also, it is true, represents peace as the 
ultimate goal, but not in this negative and external sense. It 
includes the deep tranquillity of the spirit, the peace which 
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Christ gave His disciples. To endure affliction is consistent 
with the profoundest spiritual peace ; but to cling tenaciously 
to an unbeliever that spurns the Christian from him is the un- 
rest of weakness, the perturbation of a soul that seeks its 
happiness in the creature, not in God. But there is special 
reference in the words to a person that has not the gift of con- 
tinence. The divinely-ordained means to secure his “ peace ” 
is marriage. Many expositors explain the clause as a limita- 
tion of the statement that the believer has not been enslaved in 
such cases: “ Though the believer is free, still it is his duty to 
live in peace as far as possible.” But if the unbeliever has 
finally deserted the Christian, it is inconsistent to add that 
the believer must live in peace with the unbeliever. Chrys., 
Pelag., Theophyl., Cajet., Est., De Wette, Meyer, Harless, 
Osiand., etc., rightly understand the words as a reason for 
separation. The word “ call’? may be intended to allude, in 
a secondary sense, to runners in a race. Perhaps Clement 
of Rome (Ad Cor, 19) has the passage in his theughts when 
he urges the Corinthians to run towards the goal of peace 
delivered to them from the beginning. 

V. 16. i; not“ how?” but “how far?” The ré expresses, 
not the manner in which the knowledge is to be obtained, 
but the extent of it. Cf. Matt. xvi. 26; xxvi. 65. Oidas is 
Ionic, rare in Attic. Like many other Ionic forms, it re- 
appears in the xovvy) and supersedes oic@a in the New Test., 
certainly not from “ lettered affectation.” 

What is this verse a reason for? ‘Tert. (Ad Uzsor. Il. 2), 
Chrys. (Cat.), Theod., Augustine (De Conj. Adult. I. xin), Pho- 
tius, Herveeus, Cajet., Hodge, etc., connect it with vv. 13, 14, 
as a reason why the believer should continue to live with the 
unbelieving husband or wife, if the unbeliever consents. It 
is improbable that ver. 15 is parenthetical. Besides, this view 
implies the Christian’s right to depart,if there is no hope 
of the unbeliever’s conversion though the unbeliever be con- 
tent to remain. We must, therefore, accept the interpreta- 
tion proposed by De Lyra, and regard these two questions 
as the third reason for letting the unbelieving husband 
or wife depart, if he or she refuses to remain unless the 
believer renounces Christianity. ‘The privilege of spiritual 
peace, especially if continence is imperilled, must not be 
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sacrificed to so remote a contingency as the conversion of an 
unbeliever that demands the renunciation of Christianity as the 
first condition of cohabitation. St. Peter also intimates, by his 
use of xal ed, that he considered the conversion of such as had 
been hitherto disobedient to the word difficult and improbable ; 
yet he is speaking of husbands willing to cohabit with their 
Christian wives. This view is adopted by Est., De Wette, 
Meyer, Alford, Stanley, Neander, Osiand., Maier, etc, But 
some of them incorrectly allege that « would be bad Greek 
in the sense of “ whether thou mayest not.” De Wette says 
it is “allem Sprachgebrauche widerstreitend,” and Osiander 
supposes it crept into the Greek of the Fathers from the 
Lat. haud scioan! But ef. Xen., Mem. I. i. 8, ovre TH Kadyv 
ynpavre t” ethpaivntar Onrov ef Sia TavTHV avidoerat,“ it is not 
certain that he will not suffer”; Thuc. II. 52, ddnXov voyifov 
et SvapOapijcetat, where see Poppo’s note; Hur., Heracl. 791, 
PoBos yap ef por Caow ods éym Oéro, “I am afraid that 
they are not alive.” The objection to Chrysostom’s inter- 
pretation is not the grammar, but the connection. Cf Immer, 
Hermeneut. p. 145, 


(6) A Digression in reference to Cirewmcision and Slavery. 
(Vv. 17-24.) 


The connection of these verses with what precedes depends 
on the meaning we assign to e¢ uy. (1) Chrys. (Caf. ; other- 
wise Hom.), Theod. (Oat. ; otherwise in loc.), Gicum., who 
ascribes the view to Severian, read 7) 7, as a disjunctive mem- 
ber of the preceding question: r/ oldas ed Tv yuvatka cwoes 
) pa (ce@oes ;) MS. authority is decisive against the reading. 
(2) Others read e¢ «7, but join the words in the same way to 
what precedes. But e¢ cannot be used for *. In 2 Cor. iii. 1 
et has been so rendered; but the true reading is 7). (3) Others 
render it by “if not,” that is, “if thou canst not save the 
unbeliever, let every one walk,” etc. ‘This would be e¢ dé pu) 
or ei dé kai wy. (4) Chrys. (Hom.), Theod. (in loc.), Herveous 
join it to what precedes, and put a full stop after Kupios : “how 
knowest thou that thou wilt save thy wife unless thou behavest 
to her according to the grace given thee?” But this would 
destroy the force of the argument in ver. 16, which rests on the 
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improbability of the unbeliever’s conversion, even though the 
Christian’s behaviour be worthy of his holy calling. (5) Beza, 
Grotius, Wolf, Meyer (earlier Edd.) make e¢ « synon. with 
arava (cf. Jelf, Gr. § 860,56). But in the New Test. e¢ wn 
has always an exceptive force, as may be seen from its always 
following a negative clause. Cf. Fritzsche on Rom. xiv. 14 ad 
jin. (6) There cannot be much doubt that De Wette’s render- 
ing, adopted by Olshaus., Osiand., Harless, Meyer (latest Edd.), 
Maier, Alford, Evans, etc., is the correct one. ‘The Apostle 
has stated his doctrine of Christian liberty and applied it to 
the case of a believer married, before his conversion, to an 
unbeliever, who refuses to live with the Christian unless she 
renounces her new religion. With his usual balance of thought 
and care to shun a one-sided and therefore misleading state- 
ment, St. Paul, who was not one of those men “ who license 
mean when they cry liberty,” proceeds to state the opposite 
truth, that Christian liberty does not dissolve or disturb worldly 
relations, but, on the contrary, confers upon them anew charac- 
ter, that of constituting the various forms assumed by obedience 
to the “call” of the Gospel. He introduces the principle of 
order as limiting in actual life the principle of liberty. Christ- 
ianity has not made slaves of us; but neither has it brought 
in anarchy. It is not despotic; it is not revolutionary. The 
Christian is free from the bondage of wedlock with the un- 
believer that insists on his denying Christ, “saving that” 
every one should abide in the position in which his Christian 
calling has placed him. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 5, e¢ wa ev tats 
ao Oeveiats. 

V.17. édorm ws. Cf. note on iii. 5. The word is re- 
peated for emphasis. Cf. Phil. i. 4. 

6 Kipus ... 6 O@cds. SoN ABCD, Vulg.; adopted by 
Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Weste. and Hort. De Wette and 
Meyer think that by Kvpsos is meant God, which makes 
the change to 6 @cos in the next clause meaningless. The 
Christian’s lot and work in life is the dispensation (weywépexev) 
of Christ, and a man’s call («é«Anxev) by God to be a Christian 
turns that lot and work into an expression of his religion, 
which consists henceforth in obedience (cf. Harless, Die 
Ehescheid. p. 98). As far as human action is concerned the 
Apostle does not acknowledge the distinction between sacred 
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and secular. One act differs from another in degree of reli- 
gious effectiveness, but not in kind. The Apostle’s sentiment 
is the reverse of the Stoical doctrine that slavery erases from 
the soul all holy principles. Cf. M. Anton. X. 9. 

duatdooouat x.T.rX. He says this to intimate that he has 
been stating a broad principle, not laying down an arbitrary 
regulation ; not building an imaginary republie, but repre- 
senting Christianity as the leaven of society. The word 
dvatdooowat marks how largely the historical development 
of the Church was determined by St. Paul (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 28). 
The mid. of dvatdcow does not differ in meaning from the 
active. Cf. xvi.-1. 

Vv. 18-24, What he has to say is not only commanded to 
all the Churches, but also applicable to various cases. ‘l'wo 
applications, other than marriage, of the general principle 
that every man’s condition of life is the outward form of his 
Christian calling, are now discussed, viz. circumcision (vv. 18- 
20) and slavery (vv. 21-24). 

V. 18. wepitetunmévos tes éxrX7On ; So Lachm., Rev. V., 
Westc. and Hort punctuate. It is better to regard it as a 
hypothetical assertion; “ one who has been circumcised was 
called,—suppose the case.” Cf. Hermann, Opusc. I., De 
Ellipsi, p. 205; Bernhardy, W.S. p. 885; Buttmann, N.S. p. 
194; Winer, Gr. § XXV.1b. So Dem., Ol. III. p. 83; De 
Oor. p. 317, adduced tig Exov . . . eEnmwapté Tis axwv (and 
KkatwpOwoe in next clause is also hypoth. indic., and should 
not have a mark of interrog. any more than the other two 
clauses). Cf. James v. 13. 

émiomdcbw, sc. TV axpoS8votiav. Hesych., jr) XxvéTw TO 
dépya. The word occurs only here in this sense. Many Jews 
after the time of the Maccabees wished to be thought uncir- 
cumcised, in order either to avoid the scorn of the Greeks or 
the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes. Cf, 1 Mace. 1. 15; 
Joseph., Antiqg. XII. v. 1; Ewald, History of Israel, Eng. 
Trans., Vol. V. p.271. The Apostle’s word seems to convey 
the notion that Jewish Christians had adopted the practice of 
epispasmus. ‘There is no hint elsewhere of such a thing, ex- 
cept as an inference from this passage. Hence Origen (Cat.) 
and Jerome (Adv. Jovin. I. 6 and 14, et al.) think the Apostle, 
in speaking of circumcision and slavery, is referring allegoric- 
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ally to marriage. But we may naturally conclude that there 
were Judaisers among the Gentile Christians and contemners 
of Judaism among Jewish Christians. We are told by Dion 
Cassius that many heathens had in this age become prose- 
lytes to Judaism, and they appear to have preferred it in its 
more rigorous forms. Some Gentile Christians too became 
Ebionites. Why may we not suppose there were Jews in the 
Church who practised epispasmus, not indeed as a condition 
of their Christian status, but from fear of scorn and shame of 
their nationality? Contact with Greek thought was to them 
the sudden revelation of a new world. In their new contempt 
of their former narrowness and exclusiveness we recognize 
some of the beginnings of Gnosticism, as it appears, for in- 
stance, in Philo’s theory that the historical religion of the Jews 
was a mere husk around the kernel of ideas. To such men 
circumcision was nothing; but for that very reason uncircum- 
cision would acquire factitious importance, and a false liberal- 
ism would be thought to be the only worthy position to assume. 
The Apostle applies to the badge of nationality his doctrine 
that all things are, not only pure, but to a Christian sacred 
and religious. He condemns false shame no less than false 
righteousness. Faithfulness to one’s own nation and age is 
as real an expression of Christian sentiment as charity and 
cosmopolitanism. 

V. 19. ovdéy éots, that is, ovx wpere? (Rom. il. 25), or ovdK 
ioxver (Gal. v. 6). So also in class. Greek. Chrysostom’s 
paraphrase, “contributes nothing to faith,” limits the refer- 
ence too much. 

THpHnals évroA@v Oeod, sc. mavTa éoTtiv, which is expressed 
in Col. iii. 11. Cf. Plat., Rep. p. 366 D, Stallbaum’s note. In 
such instances dA\d@ means “ much rather.” Cf. Bernhardy, 
W.S. p. 458. The art. is omitted with t/pyo1s to make the 
notion as general as possible. It is obedience as such that 
has moral value. In this sense typetv is not a class. word, but 
often occurs in Scripture. Lipsius (Paul. Rechtf. p. 194) re- 
marks that it is almost a technical word for fulfilling the Mosaic 
Law. Cf. Sir. xxxv. (xxxii.) 22; Wisd. vi. 19. To the mind 
of a true Israelite obedience involved the notion of keeping 
intact the Divine deposit entrusted to the Jews (cf. Rom. iii. 
2). InGal. v. 6 circumcision is contrasted with faith working 
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through love; in Gal. vi. 15 with the new creature; and 
here with obedience. It does not follow that faith, the new 
creatur2, and obedience are identical. The Apostle is here 
speaking of practical duties. Circumcision was at one time 
a Divine injunction, but when the Jews did what had been 
commanded, not in the spirit of obedience, but in the spirit 
of self-righteousness, their circumcision became uncircum- 
cision. It is important to observe, that, though circumcision 
and uncircumcision are in themselves indifferent, abstention 
from the one or the other may become a duty when others de- 
clare that either is not indifferent. The Apostle himself acted 
on this principle when he refused to circumcise Titus (cf. 
Gal. ii. 5). 

V. 20. The case of circumcision is summed up (cf. ver. 24). 

év TH KAHoE 7 EKAHOG cannot mean “let every one abide in 
the condition of life to which he was called,’”’ a rendering as 
early as the time of Tertullian (De Idol. 5), and used then by 
certain manufacturers of idols to justify their continuing in 
their craft. The relat. 7 may be governed by éy to be sup- 
plied from év rH KAjoe. Cf. xi. 23; Matt. xxiv. 50; and 
freq. in class. Greek, e.g. Thuc. I. 28, wapa modeow ais. The 
meaning would then be, “ Let every one abide in that occupa- 
tion in which Christianity found him” (cf. Clem. Al., Strom. 
III. 12, &cacros obv ev & ExrAHOn Epyw THY Siaxoviav ExTEdEiTo). 
But «Ajous never means “occupation,” “business.” It is 
not improbable that this signification was attached to the 
corresponding words in other languages in consequence of 
this interpretation of the present passage (cf. Du Cange, s.v. 
vocatio). KAjous must mean “the call of the Gospel,” as al- 
ways in the New Test. (cf. Rom. xi. 29 ; Eph. iv. 1; Heb. in. 1; 
2 Peter i, 10). That being so, 7 will be either instrumental or 
by attraction for jv, cognate accus. with €«A7Oy. Cf. Ellicott 
on Eph. iv. 1. In either case the meaning of the clause is the 
same: “ Let every man abide in the call of the Gospel.” But 
it is evident such an expression has no relevant meaning, 
unless the Apostle is referring also to conditions of life. In 
fact he describes circumcision and uncircumcision, slavery and 
freedom, as modes of the Divine call into the sphere of the 
spiritual life. The idea is not that the various occupations of 
life are the Divinely-appointed lot of every man, but that there 
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are certain conditions of life that impart to the Christian call 
a special form. Such are the great distinctions—natural, 
national, social—on ‘the maintenance of which, in any particular 
age or country, the preservation of the principles of liberty and 
order and their legitimate development in human history 
mainly depend. Cf. Gal. iii. 28, where the Apostle enumerates 
the three fundamental conceptions that at once divide and 
unite the race, that of Jew and Greek or the national distine- 
tion, that of slave and free or the social distinction, and that 
of male and female or the physical distinction. 

V. 21. He passes to the second case that illustrates the 
bearing of Christianity on human relations. This example, 
again, is not arbitrarily chosen. For, first, slavery was a very 
conspicuous institution in the ancient world and sprang from 
the other fundamental distinctions,—the physical superiority 
of the man over the woman, the religious pre-eminence of Jew 
over Gentile, or else the Greek consciousness of creative politi- 
cal genius; so that, in discussing the question of slavery, the 
Apostle not only arbitrates between master and slave, but ad- 
dresses himself to the antagonisms most deeply seated in the 
religious, political, and social condition of his time. Second, 
slavery is one of the institutions which Christianity transforms. 
At times the Apostle appears to sanction it, sometimes to pro- 
claim its entire abolition. In Christ there is neither bond nor 
free, and in the history of his religion the distinction between 
master and slave ceases at the door of the Church. But 
Christianity abolishes slavery by assimilating and sanctifying 
the relation of master and servant in its inmost nature. While 
it refuses to wield the sword and destroy civil institutions by 
violence, it so transforms their ruling ideas that those institu- 
tions become what they never were before. For instance, 
Christ bestows on the most degraded and despised slave who 
is a believer, spiritual endowments that cannot fail to inspire 
him with a consciousness of freedom. He ceases to be a slave 
by the very fact of knowing that in the sight of God he is 
free, and his service ceases to be a bondage because it is now 
a willing obedience to Christ. “ Deo servire,”’ observes 
Augustine, ‘ vera libertas est.” 

1 Cf. Origen, C, Cels. III. 54: ‘Owodoyoduer 5¢ rdvras €béXew madeboa TO Tod 


Oeod Adyw, Gore . « . olkdrpupw baodekviva was éeUOepov dvahaBdvres Ppdvnua 
éLevyevicOevey bro Tov Néyou. 
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exrnOns. Cf. note on ver. 18. 

py) col pedéto, “let not the fact that thou wert called to 
manifest thy spiritual life by servitude weigh upon thy mind, 
as if the liberty with which thou wert then endowed made thy 
external condition of slavery unworthy of thee.” 

GXN et Kal... xpfhoas. Does this mean, “if thou canst 
become free, accept thy freedom,” or “ though thou canst be 
free, remain a slave and serve so much the more faithfully 
because thou art a Christian?” The latter is the view of 
Chrys. (waArov Sovreve, similarly Serm. 5 in Genes.), Theod., 
Pelag., Theophyl., Aquinas, Gicum., Phot., Hervzeus, Muscul., 
Hst., Bengel, Wolf, De Wette, Meyer, Maier, Alford, Stanley, 
Osiand., Baur (Theol. Jahrb. 1852, p. 26), Heinrici; the 
former that of certain persons referred to by Chrys., of 
Calvin, Grot., Neand., Hofmann, etc. Hi «ai has two mean- 
ings. First, it is often opposed to «al ef. The latter (when 
the «ai is more than a connecting particle, which it seldom is 
in the New Test.) emphasizes the condition, that is, represents 
the occurrence of the condition as doubtful; the former em- 
phasizes, not the condition, the occurrence of which is sup- 
posed to be not doubtful, but the opposition between the 
conditional and the consequent clauses. Cf. p. 105, foot-note. 
If this is the meaning of e¢ «aé in our passage and we render 
it by “although,” the consequent will mean “still remain a 
slave.” Second, et xaiis also used to emphasize some words 
only in the clause. Cf. Luke xi. 18, e¢ 5é wal 6 Satavas 
dieueplcOn, “if Satan even, so strong a potentate;” Phil. ii. 
17, ei cat orrévdouar, “if I am offered even.” In this case 
also the meaning will be, “if thou canst be even free, still re- 
main aslave.” If the Apostle had intended the consequent 
clause not to be contrasted with the conditional clause, but to 
be homogeneous with it (“if thou canst be free, accept thy 
freedom ”’), he would have omitted «ai, as in vy. 9 and 15, 
A contrast is, besides, more in keeping with the whole tenour 
of the passage. His advice to every man to remain in the call 
of the Gospel, whatever condition of life obedience to that call 
may assume, amounts to very little if itis to be applied only 
when the man is compelled to abide in his present condition. 
The Apostle’s words imply that the Christian slave is more 
likely than the free man to realize vividly his freedom in the 
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Lord, and, therefore, that, of the two conditions, his is the 
preferable. 

padXov ypiicat may mean “accept it in preference to free- 
dom,” or “apply thyself to the service so much the more be- 
cause thy master has offered thee freedom.” Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 2, 
ava padrov Sovrevétwoay, “let them serve the more faith- 
fully.” This accounts the better also for the introduction of 
the clause, and the other view seems to do some violence to 
the meaning of ypdopaz (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18,19). Xpihcba is a 
voz media, being used with cuvtvyia and evtvyia. The words 
Ex@V yap ovdeis SovrAim yphtar Cvy@ (Aischyl., Agam. 922) 
express a sentiment the reverse of what the Apostle teaches; 
but they justify the use of ypjoGat with “ slavery ”’ as well as 
with “ liberty.” 

V. 22. <A reason, not merely for not caring (Est., etc.), 
but also for the advice to a Christian slave to remain a slave 
in preference to accepting his freedom. 

év Kupiw, not synonymous with 7d Kupéov (Osiand.), nor 
used by a brachylogy for eés To eivas év Kupio (most exposi- 
tors), nor equivalent to cAnTol Xpictod (Rom. i. 6, that is, that 
Christ has called and, therefore, possesses them), but marking 
“the distinctive element in which the calling has its specific 
character” (Meyer). The words express the constant element 
in the Christian call, in contrast to the varying elements “ cir- 
cumcised,” “‘in uncircumcision,” “ bond,” “free.” They im- 
ply redemption (ver. 23) and consequent possession by the 
Redeemer (ver. 22). 

6 év Kupiw «dels Soddos, not here “the slave called in 
the Lord” (Meyer, Alford), but “he who was called in the 
Lord as a slave” (De Wette). The former would, of course, 
be grammatically correct, like 6 woddad 67) TXas “Hpakdjjs. 
But when the participle is accompanied by an adjectival phrase, 
such as év tT Kupiw, the substantive, even when it is a 
secondary predicate, often follows the participle. This avoids 
the danger of connecting the adjectival phrase with the 
substantive, not with the participle. In the next clause 
the secondary predicate (€XevGepos) precedes the participle, 
because no adjectival phrase occurs. 

GmedevOepos Kupiov must mean more than édevdepwoets 
two Kupiov. The slave has been freed by Christ and is in 
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consequence Christ’s. Kupiov and Xpiotod are genitives of 
possession. Cf. Rom. vi. 18. Ignatius (Ad fom. 4) evidently 
considered that the notion of possession is contained in the 
words, when he applied them to himself: éav wd, drenev- 
Oepos yevnoopar “Inood Xpictod Kai avactyjcopar €v avT@ 
€AevOepos. 

6 édevOepos KANOe/s, “ he who was called as a free man.” 

Putting together the two clauses of the verse we arrive at 
the following results: the Christian slave is, as to outward 
condition, still a slave, but really, as he stands before God, 
a freedman, delivered from spiritual bondage by Christ and 
transferred into the service of Christ, which is perfect liberty ; 
the Christian freeman is in outward condition still free, but, 
in his inmost being, the slave of Christ, who acquired the 
rights of owner and master by purchasing for him moral and 
spiritual liberty from sin and death; both bond and free are, 
therefore, freemen and bondsmen ; all external conditions are 
of less importance now, inasmuch as Christ has fully revealed 
the ethical relations in which men stand before God; Christ 
has not only brought men’s moral position into stronger light, 
but also changed their moral state by His redemptive death 
from a condition of spiritual bondage into spiritual liberty ; 
lastly, the ultimate effect of redemption is to destroy slavery 
as an external condition in proportion as men learn to realize 
the nature and greatness of the redemption wrought for all 
men by Christ. ‘To the Apostle’s mind bondage and freedom 
are but opposite facets of the same conception. The Christian 
slave not only is free in spite of his bondage, but manifests 
his freedom by willing service and resignation. His bondage 
is the sphere within which his liberty moves in due order, 
In like manner, not only is the Christian freeman a bondsman 
of Christ notwithstanding his freedom, but his liberty is the 
field in which his Christian obedience expatiates at large. It 
is, however, to be observed that the Apostle nowhere says 
the lot of the slave is a just one.’ A Christian will never 
regard himself as an guyuyov dpyavoy (Arist, Lth, Nic. IX 


1 Of. Arist., Pol. V. xi. : “Ore pev rolvuv elol pice rds ol udv eevPepor, ol Se 
SodAor, pavepdy, ols Kal ouuddper 7d Sovrevew wat Sixady dorw. But even in 
Aristotle’s time there were some who held that slavery was unjust because it is 
mapa plow, Of. ib. I. iii, 
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xili.), which is the essential idea of slavery.1 A slave was 
incapable of moral virtue. Christianity annihilates as a fact 
the natural inequality which justified slavery in the eyes of 
the Greek philosophers, and endows the slave with a capacity 
not only for morality but for the highest form of religion, a 
spirituality of life. 

It is interesting to watch the slowly but constantly growing 
influence of these principles in the early ages of the Church. 
We recognise it in the practice of manumitting slaves at 
Easter, on the Lord’s day, and at last daily; in the law of 
Constantine forbidding the owner of slaves to break up their 
families; in the sentiment that led rich men to consider the 
education and the manumission of slaves an act of piety, and 
in the election of slaves to offices in the Church. Calixtus, 
bishop of Rome in the third century, was originally an 
oixétys; and one of the charges brought against him by 
Hippolytus was that he sanctioned as a Christian marriage, 
not as a mere contubernium, the union of a woman of rank 
with a manumitted slave.” We must not, however, forget 
that a spirit akin to that of Christianity was all this time 
at work independently in Roman society. ‘The noble efforts 
of the Antonines to relieve the condition of the slaves and 
facilitate their enfranchisement prepared men for a readier 
acceptance of Christian teaching. 

V. 23. The change to the 2nd pers. plur. shows that the 
Apostle now addresses, not the slaves nor the freemen only, 
but the whole Church. That they have been bought with a 
price is the proof that they are both the bondsmen and the 
freedmen of Christ. Liberty and service are but opposite 
sides of the same fact ; for both begin in redemption. 


1 But the meaning of Spyavov must be modified by that of guyuxov. Cf. Maine, 
Ancient Law, p. 165: ‘* That the inferiority of the slave was not such as to 
place him outside the family, or such as to degrade him to the footing of 
inanimate property, is clearly proved, I think, by the many traces which remain 
of his ancient capacity for inheritance in the last resort.” The later Stoies 
made an approach to the Christian doctrine when they said that moral evil 
alone was a slavery (cf. Epictet., Fragm. VIII.). But in Roman law a slave is 
not a person: nullum caput habuit (Justin., Inst. i. 16, 4); and not before the 
reign of Hadrian did the practice excel the law, when masters were deprived of 
the power to put slaves to death without trial. 

2 The whole subject of the attitude of Christianity towards slavery is treated 
with marked ability and fairness in Lecky’s History of European Morals, Vol. I. 
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Tins nyopdoOnre. Cf. note on vi. 20. If the expression 
occurred only here, we might fairly consider it to be simply 
a metaphor not to be pressed into the service of any doctrinal 
scheme,—a metaphor most apt in the discussion of the ques- 
tion of slavery. But as the notion of redemption meets us 
in other passages, the subject of which is remote from the 
present question, the Apostle must have recognised a real 
analogy between the notion of slavery and liberty and that 
of the spiritual condition of men in their relation to Christ’s 
death. The forensic aspect of salvation is real, not figurative. 

Bn yiveoGe Soddor dvOpaTwv, “do not become by your own 
will what in Christ you are not, slaves of men.” Bengel and 
Mosheim understand the words literally as an exhortation to 
Christian freemen not to sell their civil liberty: ‘If you are 
slaves, remain so; but do not become slaves.” But this 
would imply that yopdo@nre refers to freemen only. It is 
much more probable that the Apostle is speaking of the in- 
ward realization of spiritual liberty. “Though you may be 
slaves in external condition, be not slaves in spirit.” So 
Chrys., De Virgin. 41. The word “become” intimates to 
them that a slavish spirit in a Christian is the selling of a 
prerogative, which cannot be alienated but by their own 
deliberate act. Indirectly the words prove also that the 
Apostle, the slave of Jesus Christ, believed him to be more 
than man, 

V. 24. Summary of the exhortation to freemen and slaves. 

mapa Oecd. The thought is really implied in ver. 19. ‘The 
Apostle has spoken of the call of the Gospel as imparting to 
circumcision and uncircumcision, civil liberty and bondage, 
their moral element. But the vigour of all moral character 
is to be found only in a realization of God. Without an 
abiding sense of His presence, Christianity itself soon sinks 
into an external round of observances or an unreal sentiment. 
The meaning is, not merely that spiritual communion with 
God will aid the Christian slave to live contented with his lot, 
but that the conviction of having obeyed a call from God in 
becoming a Christian and of living the spiritual and super- 
natural life of faith and prayer, teaches him to realize the 
sacred character of his lot in life. Paula looked up to heaven 
for strength to tear herself away from her little son as he 
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stretched out his hands to her from the shore (Jerome, Ep. 
108, Ad Eustoch.). The Apostle would have taught her that 
prayer will sanctify the family no less than the hermitage. 


(7) The Case of Virgins. 
(Vv. 25-88). 


V. 25. wept 5€ tev map@évwv. Theod. Mops., Bengel, 
Olshausen, etc., think the Apostle is now passing to the case of 
the unmarried. JIap@évos often means “ an unmarried man ” 
in ecclesiastical writers; whence of mapQevevovres (Fragm. 
de Resurr. 3). But this usage probably arose from a false 
interpretation of Rev. xiv. 4, where the word is obviously 
metaphorical. Besides, the Apostle has already given his 
advice to the unmarried generally. It is much more probable 
that he means unmarried women, as in vv. 28, 29, 36, 37, and 
especially such as wished to consecrate themselves to the 
service of God. So Theophyl., dduepwbcicav Oecd. They 
may have been the precursors of the “ ecclesiastical virgins,” 
as distinguished from the monastic virgins of still later times. 
Cf. Bingham, Antig. VII. iv. Even in the eyes of the heathen 
special honour belonged tais €« vaovd yuvaiki Kat Tais Tap- 
Gévors. 

yvoun, “opinion.” But in practical matters opinion is 
equivalent to advice. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 10. Theologians have 
inferred that Christians have power, not only to give adequate 
obedience to the moral law, but also to do works of superero- 
gation (cf. Petavius, Diss. Hecles. II. vi.) The distinction 
between preecepta and consilia is foreshadowed by Origen and 
Cyprian. It is explicitly stated by Ambrose, Hp. lx. 35, 
“non enim precipitur quod supra legem est, sed magis dato 
suadetur consilio,” et al. Cf. also Augustine, De Adult, Conj. 
I. 14. Itis already implied in Herm. Past., Mand. IV. 4; Sim. 
V. 8, where he speaks of “some good things beyond (€«70s) 
the commandment of God,” by doing which a man gains more 
abundant honour and is more acceptable to God. Philo even 
suggests the distinction in Leg. Alleg. pp. 57, 58. The doc- 
trine of supererogation rests on two assumptions: first, that 
God requires in His creatures, not perfect conformity with 
moral law, but only sincerity of endeavour; second, that the 
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actions supposed to be counselled, but not commanded, are 
moral, and not merely indifferent. But both assumptions 
destroy the essential nature of moral law, which must, in its 
very idea, be obligatory ; and whatever is not obligatory is 
no part of morality, but belongs to the class of indifferent 
things. It follows that, if the Apostle imposes no command 
but simply gives advice in reference to abstention from 
marriage, such abstention is not to be reckoned among the 
things “ qua nec sunt preecepta nec indifferentia, sed Deo 
grata et ab illo commendata.” 

This distinction, however, between obligatory and supere- 
rogatory moral obedience must not be confounded, as is 
done by the Romanists and sometimes by their opponents 
also, with the distinction between precepts and counsels of 
perfection, pracepta legis et consilia evangelica, the latter so 
called from the Vulg. rendering of yvwun in this verse. 
Melanchthon acknowledges the difference, though he rejects 
counsels of perfection no less than works of supererogation. 
Cf. Apol. Conf. Aug. XIII. §§ 25 sqq. Hooker rejects the 
latter and accepts the former. Cf. Hecles. Pol. II. viii. 5; 
similarly Davenant, Preelectiones XLIV. Counsels of perfec- 
tion differ from works of supererogation in two points: first, 
they have always reference, not to actions in themselves moral, 
but to actions in themselves indifferent; second, they are 
to be sought, not in the words of Christ, but in the words of 
His Apostles. Whatever Christ says in reference to practice 
is a command, which men disobey at their peril. But the 
Apostles, though they may often have authority to command, 
may also be unable on occasion to arrive at a decision and, 
therefore, rest content with the expression of an opinion, 
which Christians may, if they so judge, lay aside. The pre- 
sent passage is an instance of this. The Spirit’s enlighten- 
ment does not lead the Apostle to a decision. He gives his 
advice, therefore, and imposes no command. We need not 
discard the name “counsels of perfection.’ There are 
undoubtedly cases in which celibacy is helpful to  spiri- 
tual progress, and other cases in which marriage is essential 
to it. 

@s nrenwévos . . . elvat. Olshaus., Meyer, De Wette, 
Osiand., Maier assign to motos a purely passive meaning: 
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“as one that has received the grace of deserving your con- 
fidence.” Of. 2 Tim. ii. 2. ”“E)Xeos is much more probably the 
grace of salvation and ministry. Cf.2 Cor.iv.1; 1 Tim. 1. 13. 
The infin. will then express, not the content of the “ grace,” 
but its consequence, eis TO elvae muctos (Cicum.). Cf. Col. 
iv. 6, efdévar, “so as to know”; Heb. vi. 10, éwvrAabeo Oat. 
The meaning is: ‘I give my advice, not frivolously nor as a 
man wise in this world, but with all the faithfulness and 
sincerity of one that has had the grace of salvation and apostle- 
ship ” (cf. 2 Cor.i.18,19). The advice is given with manifest 
reluctance. He is careful to prepare their minds for it by 
telling them that it is simply his own opinion, not the Lord’s 
command, and that, on the other hand, he has formed his 
judgment under a sense of the responsibility attaching to his 
office. In Attic the passive of €éw would hardly be used, 
but €Xéou Tuyxaverv. 

V. 26. His reluctance renders his language redundant and 
incorrect. Todro refers to no substantive expressed, but to a 
thought which he intended to express in the next clause, but 
does not; for ottws also refers to no antecedent. ‘There is 
also an anacoluthic repetition of todto cadov in the form ote 
karov. That 67s is not “ because”’ (Hst., De Wette), intro- 
ducing the reason for virginity (‘“ because it is good to abstain 
from marriage generally ”’) is evident; for this would be in- 
consistent with the statement that the present distress had 
led the Apostle to the opinion which he is about to give. 

avéyxn has been explained to mean (1) the troubles in- 
separable from marriage (Gicum., Aquin., Herv., Calvin) ; 
(2) our life in the body (Orig.) or the afilictions of life (Grot.) ; 
(3) the approaching end of the world (Ambrosiast.) or, more 
particularly, the distress that would precede the second coming 
of Christ (Meyer, Maier, Osiand., etc.). The third view is 
rendered probable, first, by the word cuveactadpévos, ver. 29; 
second, by avayxn, which sounds like a reminiscence of what 
the Apostle may have heard from Luke of the discourses in 
which Christ foretells the great distress of the latter days 
(cf. Luke xxi. 23-28). Hence évect@ocav will mean “ im- 
pending ” (as in 2 Thess. ii. 2), not “ present” (as in ili. 22). 
In class. Greek dvayxn rarely means “ distress, calamity.” 


Cf. Aischyl., Prom. III. 108, et al.; Xen., Mem. III. xiii. 2; 
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Anab. IV. v. 15. But it is common in Hellenistic Greek. 
Cf. Ps. exix. 143; Luke xxi. 28, et al. 

V. 27. déd5ecar. Cf. note on ver. 18. Tvvarki is dat. of 
community. Cf. Rom. vu. 2; 2 Cor. vi.15; Jelf, Gr. § 590. 

AerAvoas. Tert. (Ad Uwor. I. 7) and others explain it of 
release from a previous marriage by the death or desertion of 
the wife. Ifso, the Apostle dissuades from a second marriage. 
But it is more probable that Origen is right in considering 
AeAvpEvos to be equivalent to wr Sedeuévos. So Phot., Est., 
De Wette, Meyer. Avw may have been used to intimate a 
deliverance from the strongest of human impulses. 

V. 28. For yijuns Al B read yaunons, adopted by Lachm., 
Treg., Westc. and Hort ; so that we have in this ver. the class. 
aor. yun and the later form. TIapéw is not used of the woman 
in class. Greek. ‘The passages in which it occurs, as Hur., 
Med. 262, are probably spurious. Whether the aor. subjunc- 
tive is a fut. or a fut. perf. depends on the context. Cf. 
Bernhardy, W.S. p. 382; Goodwin, Greek Moods, etc. p. 26. 
As the Apostle has already disposed of the case of persons 
previously married and does not after this give his opinion of 
such as would in future marry, it is better to regard the aor. 
here as a fut., not a fut. perf. The case of virgins is associated 
with that of others, in order to show that really there is no dif- 
ference between them. If virgins sin in marrying, so does a 
man ; if it is because of the impending distress that it is well for 
all to abstain from marriage, it is well for virgins to do so for 
the same reason. “Hyaptes and fjapte are gnomic aorists. 
Cf. John xv. 6; Rom. viii. 29; James i. 10, 23; 1 Pet. i, 24. 

Origen, Chrys., Jerome (Adv. Jovin. I. 7), Gcum., and 
Romanist expositors deny that the Apostle is speaking of 
virgins dedicated to the Lord’s service. But, first, he has 
already discussed the case of unmarried persons generally (ver. 
8), and there is no apparent reason why he should revert to 
the subject; second, in ver. 34 it is said that ‘the unmarried 
woman careth for the things of the Lord;” third, there are 
allusions in other Epistles to vows of abstinence from marriage, 
as in 1 Tim. v. 12, where “ the first faith’? seems to refer to 
the vow to abstain from a second marriage. In his advice te 
Timothy the Apostle dissuades the younger widows from taking 

1 A has yauyoy, evidently by an oversight. 
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such vows ; and as in our passage he intentionally places all 
on the same footing, we may infer that he would have equally 
discouraged vows of virginity. His mentioning the impending 
distress as a reason for abstinence proves that he cannot have 
advised virgins to abstain because the married life was morally 
a superior condition. Origen’s remark that the Apostle does 
not say, “If thou marry, thou doest well,” is inconsistent 
with ver. 38. 

OXiwuv, another of Christ’s words in reference to the cir- 
cumstances that would presage His appearance (cf. Matt. 
xxiv. 9, 21, 29). The Apostle undoubtedly applies it to the 
same events. Peace, holy joy, serene awe are the befitting 
preparations for the coming of Christ. OAs is not a class. 
word; but 9/8 (akin to tp/Ba@) occurs. 

capxi may be dat. of instrument, and odp& will then mean 
the lower appetites, their indulgence of which occasioned the 
tribulation. But it is more natural to consider it dat. of 
sphere or reference. dp& will then denote the earthly aspect 
of human nature and life, in an unethical sense, with an 
implied contrast between it and wvedua, which is the spiritual 
side of the regenerate man. So of Christ, Heb. v. 7. Cf. 2 
Cor. iv. 11; Gal. ii. 20; iv. 18; Phil. i. 22; Col.1. 24; n.d) 
5. They have not sinned by marrying, and their mind and 
conscience have not been defiled (cf. Tit. i. 15). Still they 
have not “ watched ” ; their hearts have been overcharged with 
the cares of this life, and the day of the Lord comes upon 
them unawares. For the dat. of reference cf. xiv. 20; Matt. 
xi. 29; 2 Cor. 1.12. It limits the action to the flesh and so 
gives a delicate turn to the import of the verb: “they will 
find afflictions for their flesh.” 

oi TovovTot, not only the virgins that marry, but all that do 
not watch for the coming of the Son of Man, who consequently 
involve themselves in unbefitting cares. 

éyw O€ tuadv heldopuat, that is, “if you follow my advice, 
you will be spared afflictions to the flesh.” Augustine (De 
Virgin. 16) explains the words to mean “TI will spare you the 
enumeration of the cares of married life.” The emphatic éyo 
is decisive against this, as well as against the interpretation 
of Cajetan and others: “I grant you indulgence and do not 
altogether forbid you to marry.” 
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V. 29. The reading of D, dru before xarpos, is not supported 
by 8 A B Vulg., though it has the authority of Origen and 
Tertullian. If we omit 671, rodrto must refer to what follows, 
to emphasize it, as in xv.50. “ Whether you marry or abstain 
is a question of less importance; but this I do say, Watch.” 
The words that follow are, therefore, not intended to urge 
celibacy or virginity (Meyer). The objection that, if his pur- 
pose was to exhort Christians to watch, the words “but this 
I say” would have followed immediately after the words “he 
has not sinned,” is not of much force, inasmuch as the Apostle 
is now stating a fact, and that a fact which he could not have 
stated without revelation. Hence he uses nui, which is 
stronger than Aéyw, having the force “aflirmandi cum 
Suasione.” 

For the Rec. 76 Aourdv éotte we must read, with 8 A B, 
€ort TO AouTov. But the punctuation is more doubtful. On 
the whole it is better to connect 7d Aourdv with what precedes, 
not with iva «.7.d.; for this will account for the participle 
cuvectanmévos. “In itself the time is not short; but hence- 
forth it is to be short, because God has shortened it.’ The 
distinction sometimes made between Xorz7rov, finally,’ and 
To Nowrrov, “ henceforth,” is not correct. Cf. Phil. iii. 1; Eph. 
vi. 10. It is also doubtful that late writers observe the dis- 
tinction between 76 Aourrov, “ for the future,” and tod Aovrod, 
“any time in the future.” 

guveotadpévos is explained by Valck., Riick., Olshaus., 
Neand. as meaning that the time is full of tribulation. But, 
though ovoréAdew has the metaphorical meaning of “ oppres- 
sing,” “ filling with consternation ” (cf. Schweigh., Lew. Polyb. 
s.v.), this notion is inapplicable to a period of time. Tert., 
Chrys., Ambrosiast. give it its usual meaning, “ shortened.” 
Vulg., breve. But the participle expresses more than Bpayurtns 
(Gicum.). The time has been shortened by a Divine act 
(cf. Dan. ix. 24; Mark xiii. 20). That is, the length of the 
time is determined on ethical grounds. Cf. 2 Pet. iii, 12, 
“hastening the coming of the day of God;” Barn., Hp. IV. 3: 
“or this purpose the Lord has shortened the times and the 
days, that His beloved may hasten and come to His inherit- 
ance.’ Hence «aipds will mean, primarily, the time that must 
elapse before Christ comes. So Chrys., De Virgin. 73. Cf. 

) 
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Rom. xiii. 11; and, possibly, Rom. xii. 11 («aspd for Tupig). 
But to refer it also to the individual life (so Calvin, Cajet., 
Hstius) is not only a pious application, but also a justifiable 
explanation. Christ and St. Paul regard the life of the 
individual and the life of the Church as two aspects of the 
same conception. Christianity has brought into men’s lives 
an element of responsibility and a sense of individuality and 
solitariness. It has made life more intense than it was among 
the Greeks, whose greatest writers are lacking in moral depth. 
A Christian has never enough of time. His life on earth is 
shortened by being linked to the life beyond. The distinction 
between ypovos and xarpos is not to be neglected. For it is 
not shortness of duration, but certainty of consequences when 
the Judge appears, and the uncertainty of His approach 
though He is near, that make the Christian sentiment of 
watchfulness a stronger incentive to well-doing than the 
heathen contempt and despair of life. 

Vv. 29, 30. tva depends on dni (Beza, Hofmann), not 
on cuvectarpévos (Meyer). For, though God’s purpose in 
shortening the time is to bring Christians into an attitude of 
watching, the Apostle mentions those particular forms of 
watchfulness which might be realized in his own or his readers’ 
experience. He begins with marriage, because the letter of 
the Corinthians referred to it. From this he passes to the 
mutually opposite and universal emotions of sorrow and joy, 
the deep springs of human character; to these he purposely 
links external aspects of life, buying and using. If we can 
imagine St. Paul putting together an ethical theory after the 
manner of a Greek philosopher, we have the pith of it in this 
verse. Marriage is ranked in the same category with sorrow 
and joy, while all three are classed with the more external 
side of man’s life on earth. They are in themselves neither 
morally good nor morally bad, but indifferent; yet forming 
the raw material out of which men produce their moral good- 
ness or their moral evil. The Stoics would not have joined 
together the soul’s emotions and external conditions. The 
latter would have been described as a thing indifferent, the 
former as a defect: wav pév yap md0os auapria (Plut., Virt. 
Mor. 10) ; and, though Cleanthes distinguished between yapa 
and dov7, the only joy he permitted was made to consist in 
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apathy. The Apostle, on the other hand, taught that emotion 
was not to be eradicated or weakened, but that it ought to be 
regulated and harmonized. The nearness and uncertainty of 
the time of Christ’s coming is the regulative element in the 
Christian life. It checks excessive joy, tempers the anguish 
of sorrow, and determines the right mean in the use of earthly 
goods. But it also deepens joy and sorrow, and unites both 
in one joy of sadness, sadness of joy. Pagan life was shallow 
in the great emotions of the human spirit. No man rejoices, 
no man sorrows, as the Christian who lives in expectation of 
Christ. Excess is prevented, not by the diminution of joy or 
sorrow, but by the harmony of both. 

V. 31. «Kxatéyovres, “ possessing,” as in 2 Cor. vi. 10. 
Kataxpo®mevot may mean either (1) “using wrongly,” as in 
Plat., Menex. 247 A, or (2) “using fully,” “to the uttermost,” 
as in Clem. Al., Ped. I. p. 142 Potter, taon xataypepevos 
codias wnxav7. But here the former signification would de- 
stroy the symmetry of this series of antitheses, in which he 
is contrasting what is right, not with what is in itself wrong, 
but with what is wrong because the time has been shortened. 
Cf. Theophyl., wepittws ypicOar. When Christ comes they 
will neither marry nor give in marriage; therefore let those 
who are now married assimilate their present condition as 
closely as may be to that future state, by caring for the things 
of the Lord, how they may please the Lord, and being as holy 
(that is, as consecrated) in soul and spirit as the unmarried 
Christian is. Again, as to the emotions of sorrow and joy, a 
philosopher may condemn every the least degree of either, or 
discover that their danger lies in excess and their goodness in 
amean. But the Apostle, judging both in the light of Christ’s 
speedy return, teaches that Christians may weep much and 
greatly rejoice. But let them regard their sorrows as being 
also joys, and their joys as being also sorrows. Spiritual 
greatness of character demands the union of surpassing joy 
and profoundest sorrow. Watching for the coming of Christ 
is more than anything else calculated to unite and deepen both. 
Finally, the sum total of the actions that constitute the 
business of human society and are designated “the world” 
consists in buying (or selling), on the one hand, using and ac- 
cumulating, on the other. But it is the desire of accumulating 
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and the need of using that confer on all the transactions of 
the world their reality and worth. Now this sense of reality 
in worldliness is just what the Apostle wishes to remove. He 
finds its solvent in the expectation of Christ’s speedy return. 
Christians that watch for their Lord’s coming will buy to use, 
not to possess. But from this arises an opposite danger, that 
of over-using the world. Watching for Christ’s return will 
deliver them from this temptation also, by making all eager 
pursuits of the world unreal as the acting of a play, when the 
curtain falls. 

xoopov. So NABD, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Weste. and Hort. Kéoye must have been a copyist’s attempt 
to improve the grammar. Several examples of accus. after 
ypijcGat are given by Palm and Rost. But most of them, even 
in late Greek, are doubtful or explicable on other grounds 
The use of the adverbial accus. with ypjo@az in class. writers 
(e.g. Thuc. II. 15, a£a éypwvro) prepared the way for it and 
for the objective accus. after compounds of xpijo@ar in Plutarch, 
Lucian and other late writers. In Hellenistic Greek the ex- 
amples are few and more or less doubtful ; e.g. in Wisd. vii. 14 
Tisch. retains dv of ypnodpevot, which some change into 
xtnodmevor. In Acts xxvii. 17 C reads BonGetas éxpevro. 
Buttmann’s suggestion (NV. S. p. 157), therefore, that the object 
of xpamevor is attracted into the accus. by KATA PWMLEVOL, 
which in ix. 18 itself governs the dat., is scarcely necessary. 

mapdyer... TovTov. Recent expositors consider waparyer 
to be used for the fut., to denote the nearness of the end. Cf. 
Buttmann, NV. S8.p.177. The older expositors think the refer- 
ence is to the transitoriness of the world. This seems to me 
correct. The danger of worldliness lies in its fascination. It 
has the power of making men believe that the present is the 
only reality and that spiritual things are a dream. In the 
previous clause the Apostle has taught Christians to regard it 
as unreal, and now compares the world to the acted scenes of a 
play. Its fascination is that of the theatre; but its unreal na- 
ture betrays itself in the shifting of the scenes. He appeals to 
their own observation: “For behold how the scene changes!” 
Every change proves that the end will come. This is a legiti- 
mate application of the transitoriness of earthly things. lt is 
abused only if we descend to details aud infer from particular 
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changes the approach of the end, as is done by Cyprian, Ad 
Demetr.: “scire debes senuisse jam mundum, non illis viribus 
stare quibus prius steterat.””? The Apostle’s argument goes 
only so far as to deny the theory of an eternal series of changes 
or that “all is mutable save mutability.” In the moral as in 
the natural world movement implies a future crisis. When 
the Apostle wrote, the state of society was one of intense 
strain. But the tension, which led heathen moralists to despair 
of humanity, made the ear-of the Christian quick to catch the 
sound of his coming Lord. The view that mapdye is synony- 
mous with ouvectadpévos leaves ydp altogether purposeless. 
Tlapayew is not used in the sense of “ passing away ” in class. 
Greek. But to render it by “deceives” (Cajetan, etc.) intro- 
duces a notion foreign to the purport of the passage. “The 
world” is understood by most expositors in a physical sense, 
the sum total of the material universe. But it is better to 
explain it in both clauses of human life on earth, as in 1 John 
ii. 17. Diisterdieck is not justified in saying that St. John 
alone speaks of the world in an ethical sense. 

oyna, “fashion,” always denotes an external semblance 
and, consequently, of itself involves some change. Cf. 'Theod. 
on 2 Cor. iii. 18, 7d 5 cyfua evdseddruTov yphua. “ He shows 
that every human thing exists in fashion only and glides by us 
as a shadow and a dream” (Chrys., Hom. 85 in Genes.). The 
allusion to theatrical spectacles is certain. The word implies 
their unreal nature. 

Vv. 32-34, A second reason for abstention from marriage. 
The first was the near approach of Christ’s kingdom; the 
second is the need of devotedness to Christ’s work; and the 
former lends urgency to the latter. 

V. 32. He has said that he wishes them to be free from 
care on the eve of the great distress. But this freedom from 
care consists in caring for the work of the Lord. A happy 
paradox. Care has two sides. ‘The one is devotedness; the 
other is distraction. He who cares for the things of Christ 
concentrates his thoughts on one purpose; he who cares for 
the things of the world is distracted between the world and 
Christ. 

V. 33. Those things by doing which a man pleases the Lord 
are the Lord’s, but those things by doing which a man pleases 
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his wife are said to be, not the wife’s, but the world’s. Acts 
belong to the heavenly or to the earthly order of things, and 
that according to the motive of the doer. But two things 
characterize motives,—sincerity and depth. Of two equally 
sincere actions, the one may be a fuller and more adequate 
exponent of a man’s spiritual nature than the other. On this 
distinction a great part of Christian self-denial rests. 

V. 34. The reading is very doubtful. But «at must be 
inserted before weuépictae from NAB D, and «ai must be 
inserted before 7 yuyn from NAB. Probably, but not 
certainly, 7) dyapos ought to be inserted after yuv7 from N A B. 
So Vulg., innupta. Jerome (Adv. Jovin. I. 13) says that, 
though the Lat. MSS. omit it, other authorities prove it to be 
apostolice veritatis. But Tert. (De Virg. Vel. 4), Chrys., Basil 
(De Virg. 17) omit it. After wapOévos 8 A insert ayapos. B 
omits it; so Vulg. and all the early Greek and Latin Fathers. 
The weight of evidence is against it. The meaning of the 
passage will depend on the question whether cai pweuépiotar 
is to be connected with what precedes or with what follows. 
This, again, depends on the insertion or omission of 7) @yapos 
after yvv7}. For, if they are omitted, yuv7) means a married 
woman, and cannot, therefore, be the subject of wepiuva Ta Tod 
Kuplov. In that case 7 yuv7 and 4 mapGévos will be subjects 
of peuépiotac: “ And the wife and the virgin differ.” So 
De Wette, Meyer, Osiander, Baur (Theol. Jahrb., 1852, p. 18), 
Maier, Alford. The next verse will then explain how they 
differ. But the sing. peuwéproras is an objection to this 
rendering. Meyer defends it on the ground that the verb 
precedes the two subjects and that yuv7j and wap@évos together 
include the female sex as a whole. But the Apostle’s purpose 
is not to regard them as a complex whole, but the reverse. 
He wishes to state in what they differ, and this makes the 
rule as to the use of the sing. inapplicable to the passage. 
Cf. Bernhardy, W.S. p. 416. If, on the other hand, we read 
4 yuvi) » dyawos we must join Kat peuépiorar with what 
precedes. I accept, therefore, Lachmann and Tregelles’ punc- 
tuation: 6 8& yaproas pepyuva Ta TOD Kocmov, THs apéon 
Th yuvaikl, cal pepépiotary Kal 1) Yyuvn 7 a@yapos Kal 1 
mapbévos mepysva Ta TOD Kupiov. “But he who has married 
careth for the things of the world, how he may please his wife, 
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and he is distracted ; and the unmarried woman and the virgin 
cares for the things of the Lord.”? So Estius, Neander, Hof- 
mann, Westc. and Hort. Mepépioctas will then mean, “is 
divided in his interests,” “is distracted.’ Cf Matt. xii. 25, 
Bactrela pepicbecioa xaf éavtis. “The unmarried woman” 
will mean the virgin, the widow, and the wife whose husband 
has deserted her. The sing. wepiuvad is used because the two 
subjects form one complex notion, cai meaning ‘‘ and to 
particularise.” 

iva ayia. He does not mean that the unmarried woman 
is morally purer than the married woman. For, first, he has 
already said that marriage is not a sin (ver. 28; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 
5); second, the words are evidently an expansion of “ how she 
may please the Lord,” and denote, therefore, consecration to 
the Lord’s service; third, the indwelling Spirit of God makes 
the body of every believer a holy temple (cf. iii. 17; 1 Thess. 
v. 23). Augustine (De Bono Conj. xi. and xii.) gives the 
correct explanation, that the virgin has greater singleness of 
purpose in the Lord’s service. On the dichotomy of c@ua and 
mvevua cf. note on v. 3. On the dat. of reference, cwparu, 
mvevpatt, cf. note on ver. 28. 

V. 35. This question of marriage is, however, to be decided 
according to its bearing on the spiritual advancement of each. 
As touching other matters the Apostle lays strict injunctions 
on the Churches (ver. 10), but this is not one of them. 
Devotedness to the Lord and spiritual growth coincide. 

Bpoyov, “ noose,’ a metaphor taken from the chase, not 
from war. Philo (De Vitaé Mos. III. p. 691) alludes to the 
custom of throwing the lasso to catch the enemy. But the 
Aposile’s purpose is to assure the Corinthians that he has 
no wish to deprive them of liberty to marry. Some expositors 
think the word means “a snare” (7ayis), as if the Apostle 
meant to say that he has no wish to give them occasion to 
fall into the sin of incontinence by abstaining from marriage. 
This is not likely, though the word does sometimes mean 
“snare ”’ in late Greek. 

evrdapedpov. SoNABD. Evdrpdcedpor crept into the text 
because evzrapedpov occurs nowhere else. Cf. Ignat., Ad Pol. 
6, @s Ocod oixdvopot Kal rapedpor Kal Urnpérar. The meaning 
is that they also serve who only stand and ‘ wait.” 
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aTeptomdotes, “without distraction,” a frequent expression 
among the later Stoics, as the opposite of mapépyas. Cf. 
Epictet. III. 22, “he ought to be without distraction wholly 
given to the service of God.” ‘Theodoret incorrectly explains 
it by dunvexds, “ continually,” in accordance with the monastic 
tendency of his time. Hesych., duepiuves, adpovtictws. ‘The 
remarkable similarity between the passage and Luke’s account 
of Mary and Martha (Luke x. 38-42) has not escaped the 
notice of expositors. Evaapedpov reminds us of rapaxabioaca, 
amepiaTdotws of TepiecTrato, wepyuva of wepimvds Kal TupBaly. 

Vv. 36-38. He has urged abstinence from marriage with 
a view to what is seemly. But cases may arise in which such 
abstention appears to the persons concerned to be unseemly 
and sometimes really is so. In such cases let them marry. 

V. 36. avrod, the father of the virgin, as is evident from 
ver. 38, though 7 wap@évos avtov in the sense of “ maiden 
daughter ”’ is not a very usual expression. In Soph., Gd. 
Tyr. 1462, Cidipus speaks of his daughters as map0évow 
ewaiv. 

doynuovety may be passive, “that he incurs shame,” as 
in Deut. xxv. 8. So Chrys. (De Virgin. 78), Grot., Kupke, 
Neander, Hofmann. The active meaning (“to put to shame”’) 
is apparently not classical. But itis the better meaning here ; 
for émi with accus. will express the direction of the verbal 
notion. It isa more difficult question in what the unseemli- 
ness of the father’s action consists. Chrys., Theod., Theophyl., 
Beza, Estius think the reference is to the disgrace supposed 
by Jews and Gentiles to attach to the unmarried state; Meyer, 
De Wette, Hodge, Kling, to the danger of the maiden being 
tempted into sin. The words éav 7 vmépaxyos favour the 
former view. For they mean, not “if she be of full age” 
(Alford), but “if she have passed her bloom.” ‘The class. 
synon. of Uwépaxpos is wapaxuatw. Cf. Arist., Lthet. IIL. 10, 
UTephwepor TOV yauov ai mapOévor. It is the age which follows 
the wétpios ypovos axuhs, which, according to Plato, Lep. p. 
460, begins at twenty in the case of females. Im Sir. xlu. 9 
the father is described as losing his sleep with anxiety lest his 
daughter pass the flower of her age unmarried. On the other 
hand, dde/Aer is too strong an expression, unless we can com- 
bine both views. The Apostle probably has in his mind the 
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father’s sentiment and the daughter’s danger, arising, perhaps, 
from its being an enforced abstinence. ‘These will correspond 
to the two opposite suppositions stated in the next verse, that 
the father is steadfast and unmoved by the general opinion of 
the age respecting the unseemliness of being unmarried,and 
that there is no real necessity for the daughter’s marriage 
arising from peculiar circumstances in the case. 

moviTw, permissive imperat. Cf. note on ver. 2. Tapelrw- 
cay, the virgin and her wooer. Wolf and Neander think 
the subject is virgins. This is grammatically admissible. 
Cf. 1 Tim. v. 4, where Chrys. supplies yijpae as subject of 
pavOavétwoay from Tis yypa. 

V. 37. The opposite case is that of a father refusing to give 
his daughter in marriage. He earns the praise of welldoing, 
provided, first, he is steadfast in his resolve; second, he is 
free from constraint ; third, he has authority to give effect to 
his wish; fourth, he obeys the spontaneous promptings of his 
own heart. irst, by “ firmness” we are to understand free- 
dom from vacillation. The three words, “ stands,” “ heart,” 
“stable,” express the same notion of firmness. For éotnxévat 
is ‘‘ to stand fast,” asin xv. 1; «apd/a is the inmost spring 
of purpose, as in Acts xi. 23; and-édpatos contains the meta- 
phor of a house and combines in its signification the special 
meanings of TeGewedtwmpévos and dyuetaxivytos (cf. Col. i. 23). 
This steadfastness of purpose is in contrast to fear of shame. 
It is the firmness that does not bend to the opinions of the 
day nor yield to national sentiment at the cost of sacrificing 
a higher good. Second, freedom from external restraints is in 
contrast to the words ‘‘ ought so to be.’ The Apostle is sup- 
posing that there are no circumstances, such as his daughter’s 
incontinence would be, that make it incumbent on the father 
to give his daughter in marriage. For davayx«n of external 
compulsion cf, Luke xiv. 18. J'hird, the words éfovciay .. . 
OeXjpatos suppose the father to be a freeman, ¢fovcray denot- 
ing civil rights. The change of construction from éyev to éyee 
and the anacoluthon that arises from the omission of ef occur 
fequently in the New ‘Test., sometimes in class. Greek. Cf, 
Xen., Oyr. VIII. ii. 24. In reference to a father’s authority 
over his children at this time we must not forget that Corinth 
was politically'a Roman city. Though there was ample time 
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during the hundred years that had elapsed since Julius Caesar 
had founded the Colonia Julia Corinthus for Greek thought 
to leaven Corinthian society, the political institutions of the 
place would still be essentially Roman, even apart from the 
diffusion of the old Patria Potestas at this time “ into every 
corner of the Empire” (Maine, Ancient Law, p. 114). On the 
other hand, it would be in such a place as Corinth that the 
stringency of the Roman law of persons would be relaxed. 
The veterans and the freedmen, who composed the colony, 
would be the men whom we should expect to find losing their 
entire authority over the persons of their children or retaining 
it in a very mitigated form. The military class had been 
themselves practically free from the action of the Patria 
Potestas when they served as legionaries, and a libertinus, 
who had not become a Roman citizen, had the same political 
status as a Latinus, that is, he had no Patria Potestas what- 
ever over his children. Cf. Justinian, Institutes, Sander’s Ed. 
I.v. We may safely infer that there were some besides slaves 
in the Corinthian Church, that had not the é£ovcva presup- 
posed by the Apostle. Fourth, it must be the resolve of his 
own (éd/a) heart, free from that undue influence which would 
mar its moral worth. 

The whole description belongs to times far different from 
our own, and, in its present form, is not applicable to men 
whose life is moulded by freer social sentiments and more 
complex political ideas. Yet mutatis mutandis the words are 
true and practically important in every age. If a person 
wishes to abstain from marriage that he may wholly devote 
himself to the work of the Lord, he must have these quali- 
fications: steadfastness of purpose, freedom from any moral 
obligations to marry, freedom from civil restraints, a genuine 
desire in his inmost heart as opposed to the promptings of 
another. Whoever abstains from domestic joys and sorrows 
in order to serve the Lord without distraction, and does not 
infringe any of these conditions, not only does not sin, but 
even does well. Cf. ver. 36. 

touTo is the object of xéxpixev, and tnpety is explanatory of 
Touro. Meyer defends rod typety, and it certainly is the more 
difficult reading. But as & AB omit tod, Lachm., Tisch., 
Westc. and Hort do right in rejecting it, though cpm may 
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take infin. genit., as in Acts xxvii.1. For the infin. without 
the art. to explain todro, cf. Barn., Ep. i. 4, eis todtro Kayo 
avayKafopat, ayarav buds. So Plat., Rep. p. 851, rodro épyov 
adiKias, wicos éurrovety. 

Tnpetv means, not merely “to keep her from marrying ” 
(Alford), nor “‘ to keep her at home in her father’s service,” 
but “to keep intact in what he believes to be the best state.” 
Cf. 1 Pet. i. 4; Rev. xvi. 15. She is consecrated by her father 
to the Lord’s service. 

V.38. After 6 yaywifov N A read thy éavtod tapbévov, BD 
Tv TapOévov éavtod. NABD Vulg. read cai 6 wu. But we 
_ are not justified in inferring (De Wette, Meyer, Winer, Gr. 
§ LIII. 4) that the Apostle had intended writing «adds, not 
Kpeiocov, in the second clause. For he has already ascribed 
some superiority to the father who does not give his daughter 
in marriage, by saying that he did well, while of the father 
who allowed his daughter to marry he says only that he did 
not sin. 

Vv. 39, 40. He has mentioned the case of virgins and 
that of widows in ver. 34. In vv. 36-38 he states his opinion 
respecting the former; he now states his opinion respecting 
the latter. 

V. 39. SABD Vulg. omit vou. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort. Reiche defends it. The word probably 
crept in from Rom. vii. 2 and is as much out of place here as 
it is appropriate there. In our passage the Apostle is stating 
the Christian doctrine, not the Mosaic law. ‘The object of the 
verse is to check any desire on the part of married women 
to leave their husbands in order to devote themselves to the 
work of the Lord, the doctrine afterwards taught by Mon- 
tanus, 0 diudEas AVoEts yauowv. Cf. Bus., H.. V. 18. The 
Apostle does not here touch upon the right of the wife to 
seek divorce for the cause of fornication. 

xouunOy, at first simply an easy euphemism for death (ef. 
Hom., Il, ii. 241; Soph., Hl. 499). It is used in the Old Test. 
of Rehoboam as well as of Moses and David (cf. Deut. xxxi, 
16; 1 Kings xi. 21; 2 Chron. xii. 16, LXX dé@ave). Christ 
appropriated it to a higher use (John xi. 11), and it conveys 
to the Christian mind the doctrine of the resurrection. Cf. 
Chrys., Hom. 29 in Genes.; Aug., Tract. in Johan. xi, il, In 
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Rom. vii..2, where he discusses the general question, the 
Apostle uses the more direct expression, “if her husband 
die ;”” here his words will have a practical bearing on some 
of his readers and he uses the more tender and Christian 
expression. 

yaunOfvar, late Greek (Plutarch, ete.) for yayweOjvar. The 
Apostle permits second marriages. He adopts and sanctions 
the established law. Tertullian (Ad Uzor. I. 7), in defending 
the Montanists, who forbade second marriages, not only to 
bishops, but to all Christians, parries the natural inference to 
be drawn from the Apostle’s words in two ways: First, our 
life dates from our second birth—a notion borrowed from 
Tertullian by the author of the treatise “De Vita Contem- 
plativa,’’ who says the Therapeutz reckoned seniority according 
to the time of admission into the Society—and the Apostle 
speaks of a woman whose husband was dead when she became 
a Christian. Second, even if the Apostle permits second 
marriages, he tolerates them because of the weakness of the 
flesh ; and as Christ abrogated what Moses had, by reason of 
men’s hardness of heart, permitted, similarly the Paraclete 
may abrogate what St. Paul has allowed. Cf. De Monog. xi. 
and xiv. There is an evident allusion to this ver. in Herm. 
Past., Mand. IV. 4, where, however, the disapproval of second 
marriages is more pronounced (as it certainly is in ecclesiastical 
writers generally) than in our passage or in 1 Tim. v. 14. 

év Kupio. Tert. (C. Mare. V. 7), Cyprian (Test. mi. 62), 
Jerome (Hp. exxiii. Ad Ageruch. 5), Cor. a Lap., Est., Grot., 
Bengel, Olshaus., De Wette, Meyer, etc., explain the words 
to mean that she is not permitted to marry an unbeliever. 
Chrys., Theod., Theophyl., Calvin, Neand., Osiand., etc., think 
they mean that she must marry in the spirit and with the 
motives of a Christian. Augustine (De Conj. Adult. 25) says 
he does not remember a passage in the New Test. forbidding, 
in unambiguous terms, Christians to marry unbelievers, His 
mother Monica had married a heathen. The words @ €@éde 
are favourable to the former view, but the latter is more to the 
point. Ifa widow marries, let her do so with the same motives 
with which another remains unmarried. Let their lives be 
within the sphere of the Lord’s work. In Rom. xvi. 2, the 
phrase “in the Lord” is explained by ‘“ worthy of saints.” 
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Cf. Ignat., Ad Pol. 5, va 6 yduos 4 Kata Kupiov, kat pi) Kar’ 
érvOvpiav. 

V. 40. Maxdpios sometimes means “fortunate” (Acts 
xxvi. 2), but usually has the higher meaning of “ blessed.” 
Here it cannot refer to external prosperity (Erasm., Grot.), for 
the statement is too general and unqualified; and it must not 
be restricted to the future blessedness of heaven (Tert., De 
Cast. 4: “erit’”’). It denotes the blessedness of entire con- 
secration to the work of the Lord. In 1 Tim. v. 14 very 
different advice is given the younger widows. But after the 
Apostolic age the Church regarded second marriages with 
displeasure. Athenagoras calls them edrpemys povyeda, and 
Origen asserts, somewhat hesitatingly, that they exclude from 
the kingdom of God (Hom. 17 in Lue.). In a.v. 314 the Synod 
of Neo-Czsarzea forbade a priest to sit at table at a second 
marriage. Cf. also Apost. Const. VI. 17. 

Sox®. Some infer from Gal. ii. 9 that Sond éyew here 
means “TI certainly have.” So Lee, Inspiration, Lect. VI. 
But of Soxodvres means “those who have the repute of being 
pillars.” ox always implies an opinion, either true or false, 
either one’s own or another’s; and, as we cannot suppose the 
Apostle means that he had the reputation of having the Spirit, 
we must render doco “I think.” This use of doc is common 
in Ionic prose and reappears in later Greek, but the usual 
phrase in Attic would have been dox« wot. But it may still 
be explained in one of two ways. Chrys., Est., Alford, ete., 
consider it to be a modest way of asserting a claim to Divine 
inspiration and authority. It is difficult to see that an am- 
bassador gives any proofs of modesty by saying, “I think I 
have my sovereign’s authority.” Augustine (J'ract. in Johan. 
XXXVII.), Meyer, De Wette, etc., consider the word to be 
ironical,—a strong asseveration being couched in terms ex- 
pressing a doubt, as owas is often used by Plato “ asseverandi 
vi” (Ast, Lev.). But this is unnatural. The word is quite 
appropriate. ‘lhe Apostle has given his opinion. But an 
opinion is the result of thought. The guidance of the Spirit 
in the formation of the opinion does not destroy the man’s 
consciousness of mental effort; otherwise the judgment is only 
a revelation. But this implies that his knowledge also of his 
own inspiration is, not a revelation, but the result of thought. 
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His conviction that he has the guidance of the Spirit may be 
equal in degree in both cases, but it is different in kind. But 
the words seem to have a further reference than to the 
Apostle’s inspiration as a writer. He presents himself to their 
notice as an example of a Christian that has been guided aright 
through the besetting difficulties of life. Since his conversion 
he has hearkened to the voice of God within. To this secret 
of prayer and trust he ascribes his victory. On a retrospect 
of his own history he infers that he has been guided by the 
Spirit of God. 

xay@, “I also” no less than other teachers, no less than all 
Christians who hear the voice of God and obey it. Hilgen- 
feld’s suggestion that the others were inspired prophets who 
cried AUaate Tovs ydmous, HyyiKe yap 7 Bacirela ToV odpavor, 
is, therefore, unnecessary. 

Tvebua Oeod éxew is not synon. with vody Xpictod éyew 
(i. 16). In ii. 12 possession of the Spirit is set forth as the 
cause of the believer’s having the mind of Christ, and in 
Rom. viii. 9 the indwelling of the Spirit in every believer is 
explained to mean that every believer has the Spirit of Christ. 
Hence, in the present passage also, the words do not neces. 
sarily convey the notion of a special revelation or mean that 
the Apostle, in declaring his judgment as to second marriages, 
was “borne along by the Holy Spirit ” (2 Pet. i. 21) and 
impelled to the utterance of what he did not understand (cf. 
t Pet, 1410;.1 1): 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


EATING MEAT OFFERED TO IDOLS. 
(viii. 1-xi. 1). 


The public and private life of ancient Greece and Rome was 
bound up with religion. The hearth-stone was an altar at 
which worship was paid to departed ancestors, and the city 
was in idea the family on a large scale, with its own presiding 
divinity. House and garden would be studded with statues of 
the gods. Most banquets would be, like Agathon’s, sacrificial 
feasts. Cf. Philo, De Plant. Noé, p. 354 Vol. I. Ed. Mang.; 
Tert., De Idol. 9 sqq. From the earliest times, as we know 
from Homer (Jl. I. 457 sqq., et al.), it was usual to burn in 
sacrifice the legs of the animal, enclosed in fat, and the intes- 
tines. The remainder, being thus sanctified, was given back 
to the worshipper and either eaten by him and his family 
or sold in the public shambles. The antipathy of Jews and 
Christians to idolatry would naturally attach itself to all its 
surroundings, especially to the festive meals at which meat 
offered to an idol was eaten. It required a very broad and 
profound conception of the nature of morality to discover or 
even admit that “ not that which goeth into the mouth defileth 
a man” (Matt. xv. 11). The Apostles even had not under- 
stood this truth, though Christ had revealed it, until facts 
taught it them at the Council of Jerusalem and before. St. 
Paul was tho first of the Apostles to recognise the difference 
between principle and rule, between moral and ceremonial 
defilement, between the abiding nature of holiness and the 
transitoriness of ritual cleansing. But it is not a just repre- 
sentation of what took place at the Council to describe the 
Apostles as decreeing abstention from meat offered to idols 


because they still believed that eating such food was forbidden 
207 
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in the Mosaic law; for they permit freedom in other matters 
equally forbidden by Moses. Besides, as Paul assented to the 
decree, it would be nothing less than a breach of faith on his 
part afterwards to ignore it. Indeed, it is only in so far as it 
becomes an occasion to the weak to fall into the sin of 
fornication that the risen Christ forbids in his letters to the 
Churches of Pergamus and Thyatira (Rev. ii. 14, 20) the eating 
of sacrificial meats.! 

The views of subsequent times may be briefly indicated. 
In the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles the 
orthodox were strict abstainers from sacrificial meats, and 
eating them was one mark of a heretic. The “Didache” says: 
a0 ToD elOwAoOUTOV Aiav Tpocexye’ AaTpEla yap éaTt Ocadv 
vexpov. Justin Martyr abstained, while the Gnostics took part 
even in the idol feasts. Cf. Just. M., Dial. c. Tryph. 35; 
Tren., Adv. Her. I. vi. 3; Tert., Apol. 9. We cannot suppose 
that these Fathers were conscious of being in opposition to 
the Apostle. The explanation is that in times of persecution 
tasting the wine of the libations or eating meat offered to idols 
was understood to signify recantation of Christianity. The 
subsequent history is chiefly of interest because it shows the 
difference between the Greek and the Latin Churches. For 
the decree of the first Council of Jerusalem was confirmed at 
the Council of Gangra (? a.p. 362-370) ; and the second Trullan 
Council (a.D. 692) forbade the eating of things that had 
been strangled, but its cecumenical authority was not ac- 
knowledged by the Western Church. The view of the Latin 
Church is given by Augustine, who considered that the decree 
of the Council of Jerusalem was only of temporary application, 
because Christ condemned “nullam cibi naturam, quam so- 
cietas admittit humana, sed que iniquitas committit peccata ” 
(Contra Faust. XXXII. 18). 

The Apostle’s discussion of the subject may be thus divided : 
A. A statement of the two opposite Christian conceptions of 
liberty and love (ch. viii.) B. Their reconciliation exemplified 
in the Apostle’s own conduct (ch. ix.). C. The temptations to 
sin to which the Corinthian Christians would expose them- 
selves, as the Israelites had done, by taking part in the idol- 


1 The reason given in Rev. ii. 14, is noteworthy; for it has been alleged that 
the reproach of being a Balaam is directed against St. Paul, 
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feasts (x. 1-14). D. Partaking of the idol-feasts inconsistent 
with coming to the Lord’s Supper (x. 15-22). H. A practical 
summary (x. 23-x1. 1). 


A. A Statement of the two opposite Christian Conceptions 
of Inberty and Love. 


(viii. 1-13.) 


V.1. 8&é, transitional. The Apostle enters on another of 
the casuistical questions of the Corinthian Church, and intro- 
duces the discussion with wepé. Cf. vii. 1; xu. 1. 

The repetition of epi dé THv eidwAOOUTwy in ver. 4 shows 
that a parenthesis intervenes between the beginning of ver. 1 
and ver. 4, though, as we shall see, we must seek here the basis 
of the discussion. But does the parenthesis begin with 6é7e 
TavrTes yvOow éxouev or with 7 yvaous puotot? If we adopt 
the former view, 6Ts in ver. 1 must be rendered “ because,”’ 
while in ver. 4 it means “that,” and yet ver. 4 seems to be 
resumptive of ver. 1. ‘The fact is, the o’dawev in ver. 4 is 
resumptive, not of oidamev, but of yv@ou éxowev in ver. 1. 
But, if so, o/damev in ver. 1 is really meaningless, unless we 
translate 6s by “because.” Why should the Apostle say 
“we know that we know”? In his answer to every one of 
the casuistical questions put to him by the Corinthians, he 
begins with an allusion to their and his degree of spiritual 
judgment and knowledge. For instance, as touching the 
question of marriage, he gives an opinion and tells his readers 
that he does not know for certain. Again, in reference to the 
man’s headship over the woman, he claims that he knows and 
that his readers do not (xi. 3). Similarly, he wishes to give 
them fuller knowledge of the nature of the spiritual gifts, but 
admits that they know something (xii. 1-3). Once more, the 
place occupied in the Gospel by the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion he reveals to them who have no knowledge of it (xv. 1). 
For this reason I think Wolf, Bengel, Olshausen and Maier 
are right in rendering étv in ver. 1 “ because.’ Wycliffe has 
“for.’ Whatever doubt the Apostle may have felt in refer- 
ence to the subject of marriage, he knows what to say on the 
question of eating sacrificial meats; for all have knowledge 
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touching this matter. I take it to be an allusion to the other 
Apostles and their decree at the Council of Jerusalem. Even 
when they forbade the Gentile converts to eat things offered 
unto idols, they did so because they saw that partaking of 
idol-feasts was one of the sorest temptations to fornication 
that would beset Christians in the heathen cities of that age. 
They acknowledged that ceremonial cleansing and abstinence 
from sacrificial meats was not in itself essential to salvation, 
inasmuch as all are saved through faith. ‘That is, they had 
knowledge. But they had also love. For they enjoined 
Christians to abstain from what is not per se a moral evil, 
for the sake of the weak. We have no need of the arbitrary 
shifts with which some have tried to shun the difficulty of 
harmonizing this verse with ver. 7; such as that in ver. 1 the 
Apostle speaks ironically (Theod., Theod. Mops., Hrasm., 
Muscul., Evans, and Bp. Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 15). 

% yvaows dual x.7.X. A maxim; hence the asyndeton. 
Its meaning is that love is both the complement and pre- 
servative of knowledge: the complement, for there is in the 
spiritual man a moral no less than an intellectual element, love 
of man as well as apprehension of Divine truth, and he seeks 
the well-being of others no less than his own growth; its pre- 
servative, for knowledge without love, far from raising a solid 
superstructure, puffeth up and renders men—to borrow Plato’s 
words—pevpdtwyv te Kal mvevudtey doTep Nipvas eumiT)ha- 
pévous. Cf. xiv. 3, 4,17; 1 Thess. v. 11. 

ayarn. ‘Ayaradw and ayarnros occur in class. Greek, but 
aydarn first in LXX. It is “a word born within the bosom 
of revealed religion.” (Abp. Trench, Syn. § XII.) Probably 
akin to dyapat, it denotes the love that springs from admira- 
tion for excellence. Though aya7é and ¢:A@ are both used 
to express love to Christ, aya, not giuria, became the 
designation of the Christian grace of love to God and our 
neighbour, partly because the associations of ¢vA/a, not to say 
pws, had become too corrupt to admit of its consecration to 
the service of Christianity, partly because Christian love is not 
the affection that springs from desire, however pure, but the 
willing devotion of veneration for goodness. The rest of the 
chapter is an expansion of the statement that love buildeth up. 

V.2. The 8é after ef is omitted in N AB. Its omission 
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makes the clause more sententious. For eidévas 8 ABC 
read éyvaxévat. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. 
For ovdérw ovdév éyvoxe NAB read ow éyva. This pre- 
serves the usual distinction between oida, “I know a fact,” 
and éyvwxa, “I know the nature of a thing.” Cf. Evans’s 
good note. What the Apostle expressed in general terms in 
ver. 1 he now puts in a concrete form, first in reference to 
knowledge without love (ver 2), then in reference to love as 
the complement and preservative of knowledge (ver. 3). 

First, ver. 2 sets forth the conceit and the emptiness of 
knowledge without love. Its conceit is implied in éoxe, its 
emptiness in ovrw éyvw, and the former is said to be the 
evidence of the latter. Cf. Plat., Apol. p. 23: “he is the 
wisest who knows that his wisdom is in truth worth nothing.” 
For doxeé in the sense of “ pretending,” ‘‘conceitedly profess- 
ing,” cf. xi. 16; Matt. iti. 9; Mark x. 42. “Eyvw is ““came to 
know ”; éyvwxévas is “ possesses knowledge.” Cf. 1 John iii. 2. 
The man imagines himself in the abiding possession of spi- 
ritual knowledge; really he never once attained to it. Some 
render 7s by “ something great.’ But it has this meaning only 
with verbs of saying, and here ts must express the knowing 
man’s assumed modesty: “if any one pretends to have some 
knowledge.” Od7, that is, not until he adds to his know- 
ledge love. 

V. 3. Second, love is the complement and preservative of 
knowledge. ‘The profounder thought of this verse differs 
from that of ver. 1 in three things: (1) The maxim is put in 
a concrete form, in order to introduce the great conception, 
“is known of God,” which cannot be stated in the abstract. 
(2) For “love of men” we have now “love of God,” the latter 
being the source also of spiritual knowledge. I'or knowledge 
of Divine truth and Divine morality is founded on knowledge 
of God’s moral nature, and true knowledge of God, who is 
love, is attainable only by love (cf. 1 John iv. 7,8). (8) For 
“love buildeth up” we have now “this man is known of God.” 
What this means has been variously explained :— 

(i.) Beza, Rosenmiiller, Heydenreich think it is an instance 
of the hophal construction. Cf. Aug., Tract. XCVIIL. in 
Johan. : “ipse dicitur cognosci a Deo, quia Deus illum cog- 
noscentem facit.”” But such a construction is foreign to the 
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genius of the language, and no other instance of it is adduced 
in Hellenistic Greek, unless it be in xii. 12. 

(ii.) Aquinas, Herveus, Estius, Grotius, Wolf render “he 
is approved of God,” as in Ps. i. 6. But it is fatal to this 
otherwise natural rendering that it changes the meaning of 
yiweooxew from the signification of the word in ver. 2. Any 
intentional antanaclasis must not be thought of; it would 
destroy the connection. The same objection is good against 
the slightly different rendering of Theod., Severian, Theophyl., 
Usteri (Entw. p. 283) : “he is cared for by God;” and against 
Calvin’s paraphrase: “ he is reckoned among sons.” 

(iii.) Augustine is much better in De Trin. IX. i.1: “Nee 
sic quidem dixit, Cognovit illum, que periculosa preesumptio 
est, sed, Cognitus est ab illo. Sic et alibi cum dixisset, Nune 
autem cognoscentes Deum; statim corrigens, Imo cogniti, 
inquit, a Deo.” Cf. Philo, De Cherub. p. 160, Vol. I., Mang. 
yvwpilouela padrrov 7 yvwpifouev. But even this is not al- 
together satisfactory. For the Apostle John does not hesitate 
to use the expression ywooxe tov Ocov (1 John iv. 7; cf. 
John xvii. 3), and St. Paul (ii. 10) infers from the fact that the 
Spirit of God searches the depths of God, that the spiritual 
man also, in whom the Spirit dwells, can know them (cf. xii. 
12). Itis not, therefore, “a dangerous presumption” to say 
that the spiritual man knows God, whom the only begotten 
Son hath declared. 

(iv.) Canon Evans makes odtos refer to God: “This one 
(God) is known by him.” The meaning so obtained is most 
suitable. But I cannot persuade myself that the Apostle 
would not, if this had been his meaning, have written Oeos. 
Cf. John xi. 22. 

(v.) The point of the verses is spiritual discernment of the 
true nature and content of moral, as distinguished from cere- 
monial, obligation. The healthy action of this faculty depends 
on love of the brethren. But love of the brethren springs 
from love to God, which is, therefore, the necessary condition 
of enlightenment of conscience. The reason is that without 
loving God we cannot know God, and without knowing God 
we cannot know the nature of the good. Seraphic love 
accompanies “the cherub contemplation.” But what is meant 
by knowledge of God? Not a comprehension of His being or 
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attributes in themselves. The creature can know God only in 
so far as the mind of God is directed towards him. Know- 
ledge of moral truths differs from other knowledge in being 
accompanied by a consciousness of being in the sight of God ; 
that is, of being ourselves in a certain moral condition. We 
cannot discern the nature of goodness without judging our- 
selves as being or as not being good; and this act of self- 
judgment involves a sense of God’s judgment. Hence know- 
ledge of God gives us knowledge of moral truths only when 
knowledge of God means that we are conscious of being 
known of Him. 

According to St. Paul, therefore, two distinct elements com- 
bine to form an enlightened conscience—knowledge and love. 
Conscience is impossible without reason and emotion. This 
would have been his answer, we may conjecture, if he had 
consciously put to himself the modern question, What is 
conscience? His words may be compared with Aristotle’s 
definition of mpoaipecis as Bovreutixn dpeEis (th, Nic. II. 
ili. 19), or what is the same thing, opextuxos vods (ib. VI. il. 
6); and with Bp. Butler’s account of conscience, ‘ whether 
considered as a sentiment of the understanding or as a per- 
ception of the heart, or, which seems the truth, as including 
both.” (Dissert. IL.) 

Vv. 4-13. Having stated these two principles of action, 
knowledge and love, in an abstract and in a concrete form, 
the Apostle resumes consideration of the question respecting 
sacrificial meats. ‘To mark resumption ody is used more 
frequently than any other particle. Cf. Hartung, Partikell. I. 
p- 22. Soin Mark iii.31. From ver. 4 to ver. 8 the content 
of Christian knowledge, considered apart from love, is set 
forth; from ver. 9 to ver. 13 the effect of Christian love is 
explained. 

V. 4. Knowledge, even without love, can attain to an ap- 
prehension of the spirituality and oneness of God. First, God 
isa Spirit, and there is no image of Him in the world. Itisa 
question whether oddév is predicate (“an idol is nothing in the 
world”) or an attributive (“there is no idol in the world”). 
The former is the view of Tert. (Contra Mare. V. 7), Chrys., 
Theod., Theophyl., Herveeus, Calvin, Estius, Cor. a Lap., 
Stanley, ete. It has in its favour that the appellation given 
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in the Old Testament to the heathen gods is Hhlim (“no- 
things”), which are mockingly contrasted with Elohim. Cf. 
Lev. xix. 4; 1 Chron. xvi. 26; Jer. vii. 19; Acts xiv. 15; 
1 Cor. x. 19; xii. 2. Against it are the following consider- 
ations: (1) the position of ovdév, (2) the parallelism between 
ovdev elowrov and ovdels Oeds, (3) the redundancy, according 
to this view, of the words “in the world.” It is, therefore, 
much more probable that the Apostle intended to say “ that 
there is no idol in the world.” So Meyer, De Wette, Maier, 
Osiander, Hofmann, etc. But the words are still obscure. 
For what is meant by “idol? ”? ‘The usual explanation is that 
it means, not the image, but the deity represented: The 
objects of heathen worship have no real existence ; they are 
merely the creatures of the worshipper’s imagination and, 
consequently, cannot either sanctify or pollute the meats 
offered to them. But this is in direct contradiction of the 
Apostle’s statement that the objects of heathen worship are 
the demons (cf. x. 20). Meyer, De Wette, Kling think the 
meaning is that the heathen gods do not exist in the form in 
which they are conceived to exist by the heathen, as Zeus or 
Apollo ; they exist as demons, but not as gods. This makes the 
next clause tautological. Chrys., on the other hand, under- 
stands by e/éwAov, not the deity represented, but the image of 
wood or stone. Similarly Augustine (Hnarr. im Ps. cxxxv. § 3) 
says the reference is “ad materiam terrenam sensu carentem.” 
It is very doubtful that e/dwdov ever means a false god, apart 
from the image. The examples cited by expositors do not 
prove it. If, therefore, eidwdov denotes the visible image, the 
words will mean that there is no such thing as an image of 
Deity in all creation. In the supramundane sphere there is an 
-eixov of the Divine wopd7}. Cf. 2 Cor.iv.4; Col.i.15. But as 
there is no Divine cyjua, there is no etdwdov of God. Second, 
‘God is one, and there is no God except that One. (“Erepos 
is omitted in N ABD. So Lachm., Treg., Westc. and Hort; 
but Tisch. now retains it.) The heathen deities are not gods. 
From these two fundamental contrasts between Christianity 
and heathenism it follows that no meats offered to an idol are 
holy either because they are sanctified to the service of the 
true God, who is a Spirit, or because they are offered to 
heathen deities, which are non-existent. 
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Vv. 5,6. The two statements, that God is a Spirit and that 
God is one, are proved by an appeal to the Christian conscious- 
ness. ‘Thus the words “we know” are justified, and that 
knowledge is declared to be something deeper than an intel- 
lectual conviction. God is now designated Father, and the 
Lord of all is said to be Jesus Christ, and we, Christians, are 
shown to be in intimate relation to Christ and to the Father. 
The argument is to this effect: The heathen gods are not 
gods, and we know it; but even if they have some sort of 
existence—as indeed they have—yet to us, Christians, they 
are as if they were not; for our conception of Divinity includes 
the two notions of fatherhood and lordship, and these we find 
only in our Father and our Lord. 

V. 5. This protasis and the appended parenthesis are ex- 
plained by most expositors to be a virtual denial of the exist- 
ence of the heathen gods in any form, as if the Apostle were 
assuming the point of view of their worshippers. But the fol- 
lowing considerations seem to me to tell against this view: (1) 
It makes xai useless; «at yap eizep must mean “for even if,” 
not “although.” Cf. note on vii. 21. (2) The position of evov 
makes the word emphatic; for of course it cannot be joined 
to Aeyowevor, as if the two words were synonymous with 
elvat Xéyovtas. (3) This view makes the parenthetical clause 
@omTep . . . TOOL a mere repetition in an expanded form of 
the conditional clause elzep ... ys. If the parenthetical 
clause be regarded as proof of the statement that the heathen 
believed in many gods, it may be replied that to prove this 
was unnecessary. For these reasons I understand the protasis 
in ver. 5 to be an admission that the gods of the heathen do 
exist in some form. In what form, the Apostle does not say in 
this place. He says itin x. 20, There is only one God; and 
even if we admit, as admit we must, that there are real beings 
to whom the sacrifices of the heathen are offered, still the 
Christian spirit refuses to acknowledge that these beings can 
pollute the good creatures of God or touch God’s children. 
The Apostle’s denial that these beings are gods is contained 
in the word Xeyouevor, “ called” what they are not. 

elite év ovpave eite ert tis ys. Heathen mythology con- 
tains two conceptions. On the one hand, it is the expression 
of men’s natural theology or universal belief in the existence 
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of one unseen Being, who made all things. The primitive 
worship was monotheistic, and “every new name threatened 
to obscure more and more the primitive intuition of God.” 
(Max Miller, Chips, Vol. II. p. 358.1) The Apostle’s state- 
ment that heathenism filled heaven with gods many implies 
that it not only contradicted the Christian revelation, but 
that it is also false to its own original monotheism. Again, 
on the other hand, the heathen mythology, especially in its 
Greek development, may be regarded as the religious expres- 
sion of national ideas and civilization. The Greek conception 
of the independence of every unit in nature and society was 
embodied in the mythology. Every city had its tutelary deity ; 
every spring of water was haunted; every crop of corn was 
under the protection of a goddess; every movement of the 
elements and every human action might assume a sacred 
character and become, the one a prayer, the other its an- 
swer. ‘There were gods on the earth. The Greeks themselves 
recognised the distinction between ésrovpavios Oeoit and Geol 
émvyGoviot. Thus heathen religion denied or ignored the 
oneness and the spirituality of God,—in its departure, that 
is, from primitive monotheism and its deification of the forces 
of nature. 

Chrys. and most expositors think the sun, moon and stars 
are meant by the gods in heaven, and deified heroes and kings 
by gods on earth, But tiis limits the deification of nature to 
the heavenly bodies. 

domep elaly Yeo woAXol Kal KUpiot moANOL. A parenthetical 
clause, intended to justify the supposition now made. Its 
force consists in its being an expression of the Apostle’s own 
belief in the objective existence, in some form or other here 
not stated, of the beings whom the heathens worshipped. The 
emphasis, therefore, is, first of all, on efoiv. But zodXoi also 
is emphatic; the multeity of heathen gods standing in con- 
trast to the One God of Christians. Kupsos is added to Oeoi 
for the sake of the distinction between eis Kupsos and eis Oeds 
in ver. 6. But for that reason the distinction between @eod and 
xvptot must be more than verbal. Kupvos is, as Stanley observes, 

} Prof. Max Miiller, I am bound to acknowledge, more recently explained 


that his words must not be understood as a declaration of belief in the priority 
of monotheism. 
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“the correlative of the Syrian Baal.” But, as @eoi implies that 
there is a true God, so «vpioe implies the existence of the true 
Lord, that is, Jehovah, who is contrasted with Baalim and de- 
notes the God that revealed Himself to Moses and the prophets, 
the moral Governor, who is “longsuffering, abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, but not always 
pardoning the guilty.” The Apostle contrasts the polytheism 
of degenerate heathenism with the true monotheism, and the 
Baalim of other Semitic nations with Jehovah. He speaks of 
heathenism as it is both the corruption of natural and the 
antagonist of revealed theology. 

V.6. To us, Christians, there is but one God and one 
Lord. The inference—which the Apostle leaves to his readers 
to draw—is that we, Christians, at least, should not regard 
meat offered to an idol as either sanctified or polluted. He 
proves that to us there is but one God and one Lord by 
declaring who and what the one God and the one Lord are :— 


I. One God ; II. One Lord; 
who is, (1) Father ; who is, (1) Jesus Christ ; 

(2) He from (2) He through 
whom are whom are 
all things ; all things ; 

(5) He to (3) He through 
whom are we whom are we 
Christians. Christians. 


Hiv, “for us,” as in ix. 2. Cf. note oni. 18. 

6 matHp, not to be joined with Oeds, “God the Father” ; 
but in apposition to it, “God, who is the Father’’; as, in 
the corresponding clause, "Incots Xpioros is in apposition 
to Kipios, “one Lord, who is Jesus Christ.’ Again, ratyp 
must not be restricted to God’s being the Father of Jesus 
Christ (Cajet., Alford). For, (1) this would require the cor- 
responding words to be, “one Lord, even the Son;” (2) the 
subject of the whole passage is, not what God is to Christ, but 
what He is to us, and the truth of God’s fatherhood as He is 
related to men is a notion in advance of that of the spirituality 
and oneness of the Divine nature (ver. 4), or rather, it is that 
conception of God in which the spirituality and oneness of His 
nature is revealed to us and accepted by us in its practical 
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influence.. On the other hand, God’s fatherhood must not in 
this passage be restricted to the correlative of Christian adop- 
tion (Meyer). The words “from Him are all things” express 
the entire content of the fatherhood of God. ‘The idea is 
partially realized in creation, but fully in Christian sonship. 
Believers are from and unto God. In the series from God 
man is the TéAos, the last and highest term; in the series unto 
God the believer is the dpy7, the first term. In Rom. xi. 36 
the three expressions “from Him,” “through Him,” “unto 
Him,” are used in reference to God. But in both passages the 
prepositions do not express Trinitarianism, inasmuch as, not 
eis, but év, would be used in speaking of the Holy Spirit. At 
the same time, the use of “through Him are all things,” in 
Rom. xi. 36 of God and in this passage of Christ, is some 
evidence that St. Paul understood the words in the Johannine 
meaning (John i. 3) and ascribed to the Lord Jesus the at- 
tributes which St. John ascribes to the Logos. Pfleiderer 
(Paulin. p. 146) infers from Col. i. 16 that the Christology of 
the Epistle to the Colossians is inconsistent with that of the 
present chapter. The inference is not warranted. On similar 
grounds it might be argued that the doctrine of the Epistle 
to the Romans, in which “through” is said of God, is in- 
consistent with our Epistle, in which all things are said to 
be “through” Christ. Baur (Die Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, 
I. p. 85; Neutest. Theol. p. 193) objects that Kupsos in St. 
Paul’s Epistles always means the Lord of the Church, through 
whom everything is done that has for its object man’s 
salvation through God’s grace. He infers that the words - 
“through Him are all things” must refer to the moral cre- 
ation; adding that St. Paul nowhere ascribes the creation 
of the world to Christ. But against his interpretation are, 
(1) the resemblance between this ver. and Rom. xi. 365 
Col. i. 15-19; (2) the manifest parallelism between “through 
Him are all things” and “from Him are all things”; (9) 
the antithesis between “all things” and “ we,” Christians ; 
(4) the purpose of the passage, which is to prove that eat- 
ing meat offered to an idol is not sinful, inasmuch as all 
things were made through Christ. It is true that Kvpuos 
means the Lord of the Church. But this only adds to 
the significance of the statement. All things were made 
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through Him who is Lord of the Church. Consequently every- 
thing created is consecrated to His service and the service 
of His Church. Even Zeller rejects Baur’s view (cf. Theol. 
Jahrb., 1842, p. 74). The words “through Him” imply, 
moreover, not an ideal, but a personal pre-existence of the 
One Lord Jesus Christ. That this was St. Paul’s doctrine is 
certain from the word “ sent” in Rom. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 4, and 
the words “ became poor” in 2 Cor. viii. 9, to cite only from 
Hpistles on all sides acknowledged to be genuine. On the 
other hand, the use here of the name “Jesus” does not justify 
Pfleiderer’s assertion (Paulin. p. 142) that the Apostle re- 
garded Christ as being man in his pre-existing state! On 
the theology of the ver. cf. Chrys., De Incompr. Dei Nat., 
Hom. 5. That writers coming so soon after the Apostle as 
Clement of Rome and Barnabas, whose teaching is most pro- 
bably formed on the type of St. Paul’s, believe in the pre- 
existence of our Lord is in itself almost enough to prove that 
the Apostle taught the same doctrine. Cf. Barn., Hp. V. 5 sq. 

eis avtov, for ets ov. Cf. vii. 13. 

V. 7. But this knowledge is not in all. Some brethren 
are weak. He distinguishes between having knowledge (ver. 
1) and its being within; between the merely intellectual 
belief and the inward illumination of moral strength. In this 
connection yv@ous is equivalent to copia. It is the prero- 
gative of the spiritual man, who knows the mind of Christ. 
Kvery Christian, it is true, has the indwelling Spirit, and, 
consequently, knowledge in germ. But in the spiritual man 
only, that is the mature Christian, is it fully developed. Cf. 
1 Tim. iv. 3, Tots muotois Kal éreyvwxdowy, that is, knowledge 
is developed faith. It is at this point that Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen sometimes deviate from the Apostle’s 
teaching, by representing faith as blind acceptance and know- 
ledge as superadded insight (@ewpéa) into the original reason 
or Logos; whereas in St. Paul’s Epistles they differ only as 
the babe in Christ differs from the more developed believer, 
as the bud differs from the ripe fruit. Cf. Clem. Al., Strom. 
VI. pp. 817 sqq. Potter. 

Por ovvedijoe (N° D, Vulg.) N'A B read cuvnOela, which is 


‘No Jew could have conceived of a man being a medium of the creation of 
all things. 
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adopted by Bengel, Lachm., Treg., Tisch., Weste. and Hort. 
But Reiche, Osiander, De Wette, Meyer retain ovvevdjoes. 
The difference of meaning is not great. Suveldnors expresses 
the result, cvv7jMeva the process that leads up to it. But the 
weight of evidence is in favour of ovvnfeda, which is also 
apparently, though not really, the more difficult reading. For 
it seems at first strange that the Apostle should speak of 
Christians associating with an idol. The fact is that he imtro- 
duces it as an instance of the formation of a moral conviction 
by habituation. EOscud ai dpyat tod 700d ywookov- 
tat. (Andron, Rhod. Paraphr. Arist. Eth. Nic. I. 7). Con- 
sequently the opposite conviction can be formed only by 
habituation; that is to say, it is not every Christian that can 
entirely free his conscience from the vague dread that behind 
the idol there lurks a divine power. From a similar source 
comes the belief in witchcraft among Christians. Missionaries 
bear witness to the same fact among their converts to this day. 
Hence the words “ until now.” It is not mere faith, but faith 
developed into knowledge that liberates conscience ; and that 
knowledge must be, not a merely intellectual belief in a 
doctrine, but the inmost conviction that grows through habi- 
tuation with the truth of God’s spirituality and oneness. This 
is the force of év in the previous clause. If cvveidyoe is read, 
then Tod efdXov will be objective gen.: “ conscious convictions 
in respect of the idol.” So cuveidnow tod Oeod in 1 Pet. i. 19. 

€ws dpte must follow cuvnOela (or cvvedyjcer) as in 8 BD 
Vulg. Hence it is not to be connected with “eat” (Theophyl., 
Cicum., Calvin), but closely with “habituation,” which has not 
yet ceased. The words imply that some at least of the weak 
brethren belonged to the Gentile portion of the Church. In 
Rom. xiv. they are Jews. The moral influence of Mosaism 
was in this matter similar to that of pagan religions. Both 
enfeebled the conscience. On adverbial phrases attached to 
substantives in the place of adjectives and the omission of the 
article cf. Winer, Gr. § LIV. 6; Buttmann, N.S. p. 83. Soin 
xii. 31, xaO’ irepBorv 6dov. Examples occur in the classics. 
Cf. Bernhardy, W.S. p. 338. 

@s elOwrOOuTOV écOlovar, “ meat offered to an idol they eat as 
such,” not as ordinary meat. Hence the supposed defilement. 

cuveionots. The word first occurs in a passage of Chrysip- 
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pus cited by Diog. Laert. VII. 85, wpatov yap otxetov wave 
Cow 1 ovoTacis Kal 4) TavTnS ouvEeidnots, where it means 
“consciousness.” But the passage proves that when the word 
came to mean “ conscience,” the ovy- expressed, not “ knowing 
together with God,” as Bp. Sanderson held after the School- 
men, but “‘ knowing together with oneself”; that is, it signifies 
that man cannot be conscious of himself without knowing him- 
self as a moral creature. In the language of Stoicism it con- 
veys also the ethical notion of an internal judge. Cf. Epictet., 
Fragm. 27, dvdpas 6€ yevouévouvs 6 Ocds wapadidwot TH 
eupuT@ ocuveionce. puddtrev, and frequently in Seneca, So 
in LXX., Eccles. x. 20, but not inthe Old Test. In our 
passage it means the sense of guilt which a Christian has 
when he thinks he has contracted moral defilement by con- 
tact with an idol. 

acgGevns, “a weak” or, as we might say, “ diseased” con- 
science, incapable of forming a sound, healthy judgment. As 
we speak of weak nerves, the Apostle speaks of a weak 
conscience. A person who has been taught when a child to 
believe in ghosts will sometimes be seized with dread if he 
is alone at night, though his reason has long since convinced 
him that spectres do not appear. Similarly, though the moral 
reason of a Christian tells him that the heathen deities which 
he formerly worshipped do not exist, yet it requires spiritual 
knowledge of the true God to allay his dread. Cf. 1 Tim. i. 
5, where the Apostle joins “fa good conscience” with “ faith 
unfeigned.” ‘The metaphor is more apparent in ado@ev7)js than 
it would be in ado@evovca (ver. 12). 

porvverat, “is continually defiled”; that is, the weak Christ- 
ian contracts moral defilement in his own eyes, and that more 
and more. ‘The New Test. speaks of the conscience itself 
being defiled or pure (1 Tim. iii. 9), evil (Heb. x. 22) or good 
(1 Tim. i. 19), because the word still carried with it the idea 
of self-consciousness. A pure or defiled conscience is a con- 
sciousness of being pure or defiled. But if, in the language 
of Butler, we assert the sovereign authority of conscience as 
judge, then we cannot ascribe to conscience either moral good- 
ness or moral depravity. Hven “an erring conscience”? is a 
phrase without meaning. Conscience is the judge that pro- 
nounces sentence. But the correctness of the verdict depends 
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on the evidence submitted to the reason and the capacity of 
the intellect to form a judgment upon it; and the moral value 
of that judgment arises from considerations extraneous to the 
conscience. Further, this consciousness of defilement from 
contact with an idol is produced only in the weak Christian. 
A heathen does not consider it to be a defilement; for the 
idol is to him the manifestation of God. A strong Christian 
will not think it a defilement; for he has no dread of the 
demons and does not believe they can defile him apart from 
his own will. Curtius (Grundz. p. 872) connects podvva with 
wéras and Lat. malus. 

V. 8. wapactyjcer. So 8! A B, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., 
Treg., Westc. and Hort. D has zapiotnot, which De Wette 
and Hofmann prefer, because the first may have crept in from 
Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 14. The meaning is given in Rom. 
xiv. 10, tapacrncopela TH Byywate tod Oeod, which again is 
expounded by kapryes way yovv. Food will not present us 
before God as our judge. It is true that conscience is essen- 
tially the power which sets a man in God’s presence. But 
eating and abstaining from eating are things indifferent. God 
condemns neither the one nor the other. If conscience con- 
demns either, it places the man before a phantom tribunal, not 
before the living God. The Auth. and Rev. Versions render 
the word by ‘‘ commend,” as if it were synon. with ovviotnme. 
But this would be applicable only to one limb of the antithesis 
that follows, repiocevouev. The words vatepovueda and repic- 
cevowev must, therefore, have a comparative force, and be 
connected, the former with éav pn ddywpev, the latter with 
éav dayouev: “ For neither, if we abstain, are we inferior on 
that account to him that eats; nor, if we eat, are we on that 
account superior to him that abstains.”” The man of over- 
scrupulous conscience often admires the superior knowledge 
of the strong Christian and, at the same time, condemns the 
liberty of action which is the direct result of largeness of 
view ; while the strong Christian is conscious of a superiority 
that often degenerates into pride and contempt of the breth- 
ren. Hence it is that the term “ weak” is applied to him 
who abstains, the term “ strong” to him who eats. 

V. 9. Having stated the principle that eating and absten- 
tion are in themselves indifferent, he proceeds to state the 
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opposite principle, that the strong Christian ought to abstain, 
if by eating he tempts the weak brother to do what his con- 
science condemns as a sin. 

5é, adversative. Though food does not affect our relation 
to God, it may affect our relation to our brethren and so bring 
us indirectly under the condemnation of God. 

é€ovcia, “authority.” Chrys. observes that a rebuke lies 
hid in the word. 

mpocKoupa, that at which one strikes one’s foot. Cf. note 
on i. 23; Rom xiv. 13. 

tots aoOevéow. So 8A BD, which is decisive against ac0e- 
vovow. ‘lhe weakness precedes and occasions the stumbling. 
Cf. Rom. xiv. 21, where a climax is observable, rpooxomres 
—oKavoanriletari—aa Oevel. 

V. 10. That the example of a strong brother may lead a 
weak brother astray is proved by supposing a case, an extreme 
one, it is true, but likely to have occurred in Corinth. He 
supposes a Christian taking part with heathen friends at a 
sacrificial banquet, and that before the shrine of an idol. In 
x. 14 he condemns the practice on other grounds. 

yap, introducing an instance. 

eidwreiw, “the place of an idol.”’? Cf. Macc. i. 47. So 
Aortapteiov, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. The Apostle shuns the use of 
the word “ temple” or “ house” in speaking of dead gods, 
in the same way as Qvovacrypiov is used of the altar of the 
true God, to distinguish it from the heathen Bwpos. 

Kataxeiwevov, “reclining at table.’ So also dvaxeto@ae in 
late Greek, as John xii. 2. A banquet in a public place, but 
not worthy to be designated a sacrifice in a temple. 

oixodounOnoerat, ironical: “ built up.’ The irony is lost 
if we render it ‘‘emboldened” (Tyndale, Auth, and Rev. Ver- 
sions). ‘Ihe word implies a consciousness of superiority in 
being permitted by one’s conscience to sit at a banquet in 
the place of an idol. Cf. Tert., De Prescript. 3: “ edificari in 
ruinam.” 

V. 11, Tho best attested reading is doA\Auvtae yap 6 


lal lal a « r ‘ > U 
| doOevav ev rh aH yvaoet, 6 aderds dv dv Xpiords awéOavev. 


So 8 A BD, except that A has ody, not yap, D an asyndeton, 
and that B omits of. The ver. is, therefore, not part of the 
question of ver. 10, but the answer to it: “ Builded up, did I 
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say? Nay, he is perishing!” Hence the pres. a7odAvrau is 
not intended to express the certainty of a future occurrence, 
but implies that the weak brother is now, by reason of his 
guilt, in the act of perishing. 

éy Th of yvecer, not merely “ by reason of thy knowledge,” 
but “by attempting to share in thy knowledge,” without 
making it really his own. An antithesis is implied between 
év and of. "Ei would express only the external occasion 
of his perishing; év means “in the midst of, surrounded 
by, thy knowledge.” The knowledge increases the sinfulness 
of ensnaring the weak. He uses the largeness of his own 
Christianity to destroy a brother Christian, whereas that large- 
ness of view ought to have enabled him to understand his 
brother’s position and taught him how to save his brother. 
The words “a brother, for whom Christ died,” are a most 
effective close to the Apostle’s remonstrance. They express 
the idea of love in two of its aspects; first, as it is based on 
Christian brotherhood, and second, as it is the manifestation of 
Christ’s death in the Christian’s life. The Apostle contrasts 
the reckless indifference of a brother to a brother and the 
generous self-sacrifice of Christ for an enemy. Cf. Rom. xv. 3. 
Another thought, that the strong Christian was undoing the 
work of Christ, is included, but is not the most prominent idea 
of the words. 

V. 12. 6&é “yea moreover.” Cf. Heb. ii. 6; iv.13; xii. 6; 
Ast, Lea. Plat. p. 421. 

cai, not exactly explicative of duapravoytes (De Wette), 
but adding to the notion of sin that of injury. 

rumrovtes. Elsewhere in the New Test. rvz7@ is not used 
metaphorically, as it is occasionally in class. Greek and LXX., 
as Prov. xxvi. 22. The metaphor of “ smiting ” conscience is 
suggested by the word “ weak.” 

Tiv cuveidnow acbevodcay, “their conscience, and that 
when it is growing weaker.” 

eis Xpiotov. Not only their conduct is in direct contrast 
to that of Christ, but also they sin against Him. How itis a 
sin against Christ is told us in the word od7, which should be 
closely connected with dwaptdvovtes, “thus sinning.” For, 
first, they sin against a brother, who is equally loved by 
Christ; second, they sin against conscience, emancipated and 
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endowed with sovereign authority by Christ; third, they 
destroy him for whom Christ died. 

V. 18. ds7ep, “just for this reason.” The zep adds 
vividness and force to the 6c’ 6. Cf. Hartung, Partikell. I. pp. 
327-344. The meaning here is that the Apostle is resolved 
not to offend a brother because he would be sinning against 
Christ by so doing. On qep cf. éavvep (“if as a matter of 
fact’), Heb. i. 14. 

Bpopa, generally: ‘if such a thing as food.” There are 
things which the Apostle will not sacrifice; and some of them 
are in themselves indifferent, provided his action does not 
wound the conscience of a weak brother but condemns the 
insidious doctrines of false brethren, He would not, for this 
reason, consent to circumcise Titus (cf. Gal. ii. 5). 

ov yy. Understand some such word as ¢oos, as in Xen., 
Mem. II. i. 25, od oBos wn ce ayayo. The fut. indic. is 
accounted for by supposing that the origin of the phrase was 
forgotten and it came to be regarded as a mere strong nega- 
tive. Elmsley (on Eur., Med. 1151) explains it as a question; 
ov py) mevets; “will you not not-remain?” But this does not 
account for the use of o¥ uw» with the subjunctive, and the 
second negative cannot be uw. Goodwin (Greek Moods, §§ 87 
and 89, Note 2, Rem. 1) considers this subjunctive to be arelic 
of the Homeric use of that mood with the force of a weak 
fut. indic. But, in that case, we should expect ov, without 7, 
to take the subjunctive sometimes; and, as ov s is an 
emphatic negative, we should expect it to be followed by a 
strong, not a weak, future. 

xpéa, “ flesh-meat,” that food which, as a matter of fact, 
caused the weak brother to stumble. The Apostle’s sudden 
vehemence arises from his mention of Christ; and the declara- 
tion of his resolve prepares the way for the mention of his 
own example in the next chapter. 


B. The Reconciliation of the opposite Christian Conceptions of 
Liberty and Love. 
(ix. 1-27). 

This chapter stands in close connection with the preceding 
discussion of the law of love as it regulates the action of 
Christian liberty. ‘Che Apostle’s conduct is an instance of 

Q 
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self-denying abstinence from lawful things for the sake of 
others. The main thought of the chapter is stated in ver. 19, 
the rest being either an expansion or a proof of this thought 
in its two opposite aspects. First, he proves from the fact of 
his apostleship that he is free. As instances of the application 
of the Christian conception of liberty, he specifies freedom from 
restrictions as to food, freedom from obligation to abstain from 
marriage, and freedom to claim maintenance at the hands of 
the Churches. Second, he is resolved, notwithstanding this, to 
forego the exercise of his rights in these things, that he may 
have more power to gain men through the Gospel, as a runner 
or a boxer undergoes hardship when he is in training for the 
race or the ring. 

V. 1. The impassioned language of viii. 13 continues. This 
justifies the asyndeton. NAB Vulg. read ov« eiul edevOepos ; 
ovx eit arootodos; So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and 
Hort. Reiche defends the tex. rec. on the ground that the 
mention of liberty ought to follow the mention of the apostolic 
office from which it springs. But the liberty here spoken of 
is the Christian lberty; only its application is different in the 
case of an Apostle. Meanwhile he takes advantage of the refer- 
ence to his apostleship to prove by the way that he is an apostle. 
For a similar short digression cf. xv. 9,10. The two essential 
constituents of apostleship were, first, that the Apostle should 
bear witness to the world of the central fact of Christianity, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and, second, that he should preach 
the risen Saviour in the demonstration of Spirit and of power. 
Paul has seen Jesus after His resurrection and is, conse- 
quently, a witness of the Lord’s heavenly life. His ministry also 
has been effectual in making the Corinthians themselves Christ- 
ians, so that they at least must acknowledge his apostleship. 

Xpiotov should be omitted, as in NAB. He means that he 
has seen the historical Jesus of Nazareth. The reference must 
be to the appearance of Jesus to Saul on the way to Damascus. 
Riickert objects that no mention is made of his having seen 
Jesus. But cf. Acts ix. 17, 27. To have seen Him in the days 
of His flesh or in a vision would not have made St. Paul a 
witness for the resurrection. 

éspaxa. ‘The perf. expresses the abiding result of having 
seen Jesus in the power of his apostlesbip. 
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épyov. Of. Seneca, Hp. 34, ‘“meum opus es.” 

V.2. adrous. They cannot be identified with any degree 
of certainty with any party in the Church, such as the Petrine 
party (Rabiger). The word implies that St. Paul’s apostleship 
was denied in many Churches. His vindicating his apostleship 
in writing to the Corinthians proves that it was questioned in 
Corinth also. Almost all his epistles lead to the same conclu- 
sion, and show the widespread influence of his antagonists. 

adda ye, only here and Luke xxiv. 21 in the New Test. 
In both places it seems to mean “yet at all events.” In 
class. Greek some word comes in between. 

ofpayis, not only a onpetov. What they were was a Divine 
attestation to his apostleship. Cf. Rom.iv.11. ‘In the Lord,’”” 
belongs, not to “apostleship,” but to duets: ‘ You, as being 
in the Lord.” 

V.3, adr is referred by Chrys. to what follows, as if the 
Apostle were justifying his practice of not depending on the 
Churches for his maintenance. But no one questioned his 
right to do so, whereas many denied his apostleship. The 
word must, therefore, refer to what precedes: “That I have 
seen Jesus, and that you are my work in the Lord—these are 
the proof of my apostleship.” Advt7 is not subject (De Wette), 
but predicate, in gender of subject. For the clause answers 
the question, “what is the seal of my apostleship?” Cf. 
John i. 19; xvii. 3. 

avaxpivovowv, a legal term. Cf. Luke xxiii. 14. It means, 
not merely “ questioning it,” but “ examining into it.” 

V. 4. Christian liberty is not in all cases identical in its 
manifestations. ‘To an Apostle it means authority to expect 
maintenance from the Churches for himself and his family. 

p47) ov, NUM Non, gives an ironical turn to the question. It 
expresses surprise. Cf. Xen., Mem. IV. ii. 12, 47) od Svdvapas, 
“Ts it, then, come to this, that I cannot,” etc. 

dayety kali mretv, that is, to be maintained at the expense of 
the Churches. Cf. Luke x. 7. Here is no allusion to eating 
things offered to idols (Olshans.), or to asceticism (Hofm.), as in 
Matt. xi. 18. Cf. vv. 7,9, 11, 14. It was necessary for the 
Apostle to discuss the question of his claim to receive main- 
tenance from the Churches, partly in consequence of the doubts 
cast upon his apostleship, partly perhaps because a reaction 
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was setting in against the enthusiasm of the earliest Christians 
of Jerusalem, who considered nothing their own, and of such 
men as Barnabas, who sold his land and laid the money at the 
Apostles’ feet, partly on account of the “peculiar difficulties,” as 
Wordsworth observes, “ the two Apostles of the Gentiles had 
to contend with arising from the absence of any regular code 
of ministerial maintenance for the priests of heathen nations.” 

V. 5. Another form of Christian liberty is the right to 
enter the married state. 

aderdiy yuvatca, “a sister as wife,” that is,a wife who is a 
Christian. So Tert., Hvhort. ad Cast. 8. But in De Monog. 8 
he offers the explanation afterwards mentioned by Theod. and 
accepted by Jerome (Contra Jovin. I. 26), Augustine (De Op. 
Monach. 4), Gicum., Theophyl., Cor. a Lap., Hst., that the 
Apostle is speaking, not of a wife, but of a female attendant 
who ministered of her substance to the Apostles as rich women 
had ministered to Christ. Helena, the companion of Simon 
Magus, was an instance of the abuse of this very thing. The 
only argument favourable to this view is the general tradition 
of the early Church that few of the Apostles were married. 
Peter only, says Tertullian (ut sup.). Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ILL. p. 535, Potter) adds Philip and Paul, from having 
misunderstood Acts xxi. 9; Phil. iv. 3.1 But yuvaixa would 
surely be redundant, if it did not mean “ wife.” The practice 
among the clergy of having yuvatcas cvvercaxtovs, which 
prevailed widely in the time of Chrysostom, was forbidden by 
several Councils. We may infer that the Apostle speaks here 
of marriage as a thing indifferent no less than as an example of 
the application of the principle that an Apostle, who journeys 
from place to place to found Churches, has a right to expect 
the Churches to maintain him and his family. 

os... Kndas, “as the rest of the Apostles and, to par- 
ticularize, the brothers of the Lord and Cephas.” If Cephas 
is here included among the Apostles, so also are the brothers 
of the Lord. In Gal. i. 19 James is almost certainly styled an 
Apostle as well as brother of the Lord, and apparently so, but 


1 I cannot account for the statement in the interpolated Ignatian Epistle 
to the Philadelphians, ch. 4, that all the Apostles, including Paul, were mar- 
ried. It is an interpolation not in the interest of asceticism. Ambrosiaster 
also (on 2 Cor. xi. 2) speaks to the same effect, but excepts Paul and John. 
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not so certainly, in 1 Cor. xv. 7. On xai in the sense of “ to 
particularize”’ cf. note on ver. 5. All the Apostles had con- 
fessedly the right; the Lord’s brothers and Cephas exercised 
it. On the difficult question whether the Lord’s brothers were 
sons of Joseph and Mary or sons of Joseph by a former wife 
or sons of another Mary, sister to the Lord’s mother, cf. Bp. 
Lightfoot’s exhaustive note, “ Galatians,” pp. 246 sqq. 

V.6. 7 throws some degree of emotion into the question. 

épyatecOar, the usual word for manual labour. Cf. Acts 
xvii. 3; 2 Thess. in. 8. 

V. 7%. Passing from his claim to maintenance as the equal 
of the other Apostles, he argues the question on its own merits. 
He mentions, as every-day illustrations of the principle that 
the labourer is worthy of his meat, the soldier, the vine- 
dresser, and the shepherd. Such secular vocations are men- 
tioned as are themselves types of the Christian ministry. The 
first represents the Apostles going forth to wage war with the 
world; the second represents them, after conquest, planting 
Churches ; the third represents their pastoral care of the 
Churches which they have founded. Again, the soldier is a 
mercenary ; the vine-dresser an owner ; the shepherd a slave. 
Yet in all alike labour implies reward. 

tov xaprov. So ABCD. The accus. would scarcely be 
used if the reference were not to the owner of the vineyard. 

Vv. 8,9. He will not rest content with illustrations taken 
kata avOpwrov, from human affairs. Cf. Gal. ii. 15; note on 
iii. 1. He will appeal to the Divine law given through Moses. 
Of. Deut. xxv. 4. The correct reading is 7) Kai 6 vouos TadTa ob 
réyee; SoABCOD. The form of expression intimates that 
some one has objected that, whatever may be the practice of 
men, God does not enjoin upon the Churches the duty of 
maintaining the Apostles: “Or is it indeed true that the law 
says nothing about these things ? ” 

diywooes. BD read knuo@oes. So Tisch. It is a various 
reading in 1 Tim. v. 18 also. wos is for oduymos, the root 
being ¢vy, as in Lat. figo. 

ddodw is akin to e(Avw and Lat. volvo. In the Bast to this 
day oxen tread out the corn, andthe Arabs do not muzzle them. 

V.10. wu)... Oecd; “Is it for the oxen that God 
cares,’ that is, when He enjoins the Israelites not to muzzle 
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them? ‘Or does not”? God in the law “generally,” as also 
in every particular command, “speak on our account?” The 
command not to muzzle the ox that treads the corn is given 
with an ulterior reference to ministers of the Gospel. The 
proof of this is that the Mosaic Law, as a whole, has a spiritual, 
Christian meaning underlying the more immediate application 
of its provisions. The meaning is not that every law has for 
an ulterior purpose the care and government of rational crea- 
tures, as the words are understood by Cajetan, Wolf, Neander, 
Alford, and De Wette, who cites an apposite parallel from 
Philo, De Sacrif. p. 848, od yap brép Tay aGdoywv 6 vopos, 
avr wtrép Tav vody Kal Aoyov exovtav. Cf. De Somniis I. 
p- 579, where Philo declares it would be unworthy of God to 
take thought of a garment; quite in the spirit of Heraclitus’ 
-words, ravtn yap noéBnoev “Ounpos et wn HAAnYOpncev. But 
this would not prove the right of Apostles to maintenance. 
Besides, we cannot imagine St. Paul departing so far from the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching, that God cares for the raven and 
sparrow because they are His creatures, not merely for the 
sake of man. The Apostle here applies the doctrine of the 
typical nature of the Mosaic dispensation. Cf. Tert., Contra 
Marc. V..7, “et legem allegoricam secundum nos probayit.” 
The allegory of Sarah and Hagar in Gal. iv. is another instance 
in which the Apostle ascribes to the Law a spiritual meaning. 
This interpretation explains 7avtws, which in a question must 
mean “as a whole,” “generally,” and cannot be rendered 
“certainly.” Cf. Pfleiderer, Paulin. p. 72. The Epistle of 
Barnabas differs from our passage only in the forced character 
of the allegories. The general theory of both writers is one 
and the same, and the more extreme form which it assumes in 
that Epistle gives a clue to the true purport of the doctrine in 
the hands of St. Paul. Cf. Barn., Hp. X. 2, dpa odv ove éotw 
€vroA7) Ocod TO pH) Tpw@yerv, Mwiions Sé ev mvevpats EXadyoev. 
What this sentence aflirms is in accordance with the present 
passage; what it denies is anti-Pauline. 

pérer. Cf. Barn., Ep. XI. 1, Syr7jcm@per Sé ct ewerAnoev TO 
Kupio tpofavepaoat x.7.X., that is, in the Law. 

yap «.7.r., sc. 6 vouos, “ Yes, it was written because of 
us.” I dp is used when the answer is a repetition of a ques- 
tion in the form of an assertion. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 20. 
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éTt, demonstrative, ‘‘to show that” (Evans). If it is causal 
(“ because,” Revised Version), then the argument is that the 
Mosaic injunction is proved to have a typical meaning because 
it is in accordance with natural equity. But, if this were the 
Apostle’s purpose, an appeal to the general principle would be 
sufficient and render an allegorical use of the law of Moses 
needless. Again, the 67e clause is not the subject of éypady 
(Authorized Version); for then we should expect yéypamrat 
and also be compelled to suppose, with Riickert, that the 
subsequent words were taken from a lost apocryphal book. 
Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Evans rightly understand the words 
in a spiritual, not in a literal, sense. ‘ Ploughing” denotes 
the work done by him who breaks the fallow ground to form 
a Christian community; and “threshing” refers to the work 
of subsequent teachers. The reading of ABC, adopted by 
Lachm., Tisch., Westc. and Hort, is odeiner em érrrids o 
apoTpia@v apotpiav Kai 6 ddodv én’ édaride TOU peTéyeu. 
Paraphrase: ‘Surely it is because of us Apostles that this 
particular injunction was put in writing, to show that it is 
right for him who ploughs, that is, first preaches the Gospel 
in any place, to do so with the prospect of reaping, that is, of 
receiving maintenance from the Church he has formed, and for 
him that threshes, that is, teaches and administers, to do so 
with the prospect of sharing in that maintenance.” 

V.11. A sudden, we may almost add humorous, descent 
from allegory to practical common sense. ‘The irony of the 
transition is slightly marked by the antithetical balance of the 
two clauses and the use of wéya. “Is it a great matter? Is 
there a principle at stake, which renders it incumbent upon 
us to thrust aside as unworthy of notice the injunction of so 
great a man as Moses?”? Hence perhaps it is that the name 
of Moses is introduced in ver. 9. 

Ta mvevpatixd, that is, the things of God. Cf. ii. 14; xii. 
1-3; xiv. 1; Rom. xv. 27. 

éoreipayev. Cf. Luke viii. 11; Gal. v. 22. The Apostles 
sowed the word; believers reaped the graces of the Spirit. — 
Ta capxixa (in accordance with the synecdochical use of wdpt 
for “body ”’) is synon. with ra Biwrixa (vi. 3), oppos. to 
duvata TH Oed (2 Cor. x. 4). Cf. Col. iii, 22. 


Oepicowev. So NAB, adopted by Lachm., Treg., Weste. 
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and Hort. So Tisch. in 8th edition. Hermann (De Part. 
av, II. 7) vindicated the use of e¢ with the subjunctive in the 
classics, though in prose its occurrence is extremely rare. Cf. 
Thuc. VI. 21, ef Evotdowv, Luke ix. 13. But the fut. indic. 
is preferable here. It expresses the certain connection be- 
tween the sowing and the claim to reap. 

V.12. The usual explanation is that of Chrys.: “If false 
teachers are permitted to make slaves of you, we have a 
greater right to do it than they; yet we have not used that 
right.” The gen. vua@y will then be objective: “ power over 
you.” Cf. Matt.x.1. But (1) “authority over you” is not 
a natural expression for maintenance; (2) this interpretation 
assigns no meaning to petéyovow, “partake of.’ Canon 
Evans’ suggestion that dua is subjective gen. appears to me 
to be excellent. But I cannot think that é£ovc/a means no- 
thing more than “ license to expect maintenance.” ‘ All things 
are yours,” says the Apostle elsewhere. Whatever rights and 
prerogatives a teacher has, they are simply an embodiment of 
the rights that belong to the Church. Here, therefore, the 
Apostle speaks of the claim to maintenance as being one phase 
of the Church’s possession of all things. Community of pro- 
perty had been tried and abandoned. But the principle on 
which that experiment was based was a truth intact. “ Omnia 
indiscreta sunt apud nos.” In an ideal Church that applica- 
tion of the principle may be resuscitated in its integrity. The 
maintenance of Christian ministers is only a partial application 
of it in one direction. In ver. 11 the Apostle asks if there 
is any great principle that forbids his receiving maintenance 
at the hands of the Church; in this verse he reminds them 
of the principle, already stated in ii. 22, which sustains the 
claim. 

éyxornv. ‘Eyxorrtew is properly “to cut up a road to 
check the advance of an enemy or runner.” ‘The oppos. is 
odorrovetv and mpoxomrev. Cf. Chrys., avaBoryv 7 Spopm 
tov Aoyou. Cf. 2 Thess. ui. 1. 

V.18. Another argument, which differs from the previous 
ones in two things: (1) it is not an argument from analogy, 
but represents the maintenance of the ministers at the hands 
of the Churches as being truly an application of a principle 
acted upon under the Old Test. ; (2) that principle is that their 
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maintenance is, not an earthly and secular matter (capxcxor, 
ver. 11), but a spiritual offering to God. 

The Apostle mentions those who performed sacred rites and 
those who gave attendance at the altar. Ambrosiaster thinks 
the former are Gentiles, the latter Jews. It is not likely the 
Apostle would have based an argument on heathen customs. 
Theophyl., Gicum., Vitringa (Synag. Vet. p. 74), etc., consider 
the former to be Levites, the latter the priests. Certainly 
épyatecOa includes more than the act of oblation, and in 
Num. viii. 12 sqq. it describes the peculiar duties of the 
Levites. At any rate it comprehends in its range of meaning 
the preparation of the sacrifices, while zapedpevovtes refers 
specially to the subsequent act of offering them to God; that 
is to say, the former clause is another allusion to founders 
of Churches, the latter to the men that carried on the work 
locally. 

épyatecOat is Hellenistic in the sense of offering worship 
and performing sacred rites. ‘This usage is a survival of the 
ordinary meaning of the Ionic péfew. For mpocedpevovtes 
ABCD read rapedpevovtes. ‘The meaning is the same. Cf. 
Heb. vii. 13. 

Ovovacrnpieo, “ with the altar.’ A portion is consumed by 
the fire on the altar, a portion by the priest, who shares it 
with the altar. Ovavacrnprov, the altar of Jehovah ; Bwpos, a 
heathen altar. Philo uses Bwuos of the altar of the Lord. So 
also Barn., Hp. I. 7. 

V.14. As God enjoined under the Law, so also Christ 
ordained in His Church (cf. Matt. x. 10; Luke x. 7). On éx 
cf. Rom. i.17. So aofjv, Thue. I. 2. 

V. 15. xéypnua. SoNABCD. Copyists are apt to 
change a perf. into an aor. 

ovdéve TovTwv, not “none of these arguments” (Heinrici), 
but “none of these prerogatives,” such as, freedom from re- 
strictions as to food, freedom to marry, and authority to claim 
maintenance from the Churches. Cf. Phil. iv. 10 sqq. 

éypawa, epistolary aor. He avows his intention to abide by 
his resolution henceforth. 

év éuol, “in my case” (cf. Matt. xvii. 12). In xiv. 11 it 
means “in my judgment.’ Sometimes it means “im my 
power.” 
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xadov, “a noble thing.’ Cf. Soph., Ant. 72, cadov poe TovTO 
motovon Oaveiv. Theophyl. and Gicum. wrongly understand 
ALLO. 

) TO Kavynud pov ovdets Kevdoer. A reads ovdels py 
Kevéoet, NX BD read ovdels kevooer, C reads iva Tis Kevoces, 
which appears in Chrys. Theod., etc., in the subjunctive 
xevéon. Reiche adopts the reading of C. This would make 
the construction easy. Cf. Buttmann, N.S. p. 202. The use 
of tva with the fut. indic. in the New Test. is unquestionable. 
Cf. Gal. ii. 4, cataSovAwcovow (XN A BC D), Phil. ii. 11, e&o- 
poroyncerat (A CD), 1 Pet. iii. 1, cepdnOjcovta: (X A B OC), ete. 
But the better attested reading is ovdels Kevwoet, a more 
difficult and, on that ground, preferable reading. So Lachm., 
Tisch. (8th ed.), Treg., Westc. and Hort. What then is the 
explanation? Meyer renders # by “or”: “it is better for 
me to die than use my authority in this matter; or at least, 
if death will not be the consequence, still nobody shall make 
void my boast.” But the wadAov before the 7 and the 
unnatural weakening of the Apostle’s asseveration by the 
introduction of another asseveration intended to modify it are 
fatal to this forced interpretation. Canon Evans supplies tva 
in thought after #. But this compels him to understand ovdeis 
as if it were equivalent to tvs, and introduce into Hellenistic 
Greek the class. idiom ma&dXov 7 ov in the sense of “rather 
than.” We are driven to the supposition of an aposiopesis, 
though we need not suppose an anacoluthon and place a colon 
after pov. The Apostle started with the intention of saying 
‘than that any one should,” etc. But he turns the sentence 
into a direct denial: “than that—no one shall make void my 
boast.” The boast is that he preaches the gospel without 
accepting maintenance from the Churches. This he regards 
as representative of all the other instances of his self-denial. 

V.16. This matter of boasting, the loss of which is worse 
than death, does not consist merely in preaching the gospel. 
That is a charge laid upon him, and woe to him if he neglects 
it. The “necessity” laid upon him is certainly not the need 
of maintenance (Aug., Serm. iv Monte, II. 18; Jonathan 
Edwards, Notes on the Bible), but the command of Christ and 
the consequent urgency of obedience. 

V.17. Of the various interpretations offered of this diffi- 
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cult ver. two only need be here considered. Calvin, Estius, 
Neander, Wordsworth, Stanley, etc., thus: To prove that woe 
is to him if he preaches not the gospel, the Apostle makes 
two suppositions. The one is that he preaches the gospel 
with readiness of mind, in which case he may expect a reward ; 
the other is that he preaches the gospel against his will, in 
which case he would only be a slave in charge,—but this he 
is not. But in either case, therefore, woe is to him if he 
neglects to preach the gospel. For if he neglects to do it 
with readiness of mind, he forfeits the reward promised to the 
earnest worker; if he neglects to do it as a duty, then he, as 
being a slave, is liable to punishment. This interpretation is 
beset with difficulties. (1) Why, if this view is correct, does 
the Apostle make these two suppositions? Was he doubtful 
whether he preached with a willing or an unwilling mind? 
(2) This interpretation implies that Christ rewards only zeal, 
whereas faithfulness in discharging a duty will secure a 
reward (cf. iv. 5). (3) The turn sometimes given to this 
interpretation implies that oixovou/a conveys the notion of 
degradation. ‘he steward was often a slave (cf. Luke xii. 42, 
43). Butiniv.1; Eph. iii. 2; Col. i. 25; Tit. i. 7, otxovoia, 
far from being less honourable than.pic@os, is as much more 
honourable as trust is superior to mercenary service. 

Meyer, De Wette, Hofmann, Alford, Hodge, etc., thus: To 
prove that woe is to him, if he preaches not the gospel, or, 
better still, that preaching the gospel is no matter of boasting, 
the Apostle makes two suppositions. The one is that he takes 
this honour unto himself (Heb. v. 4), without being called of 
God. The other is that he preaches, not for the gratification 
of his own ambition, but in strict obedience to the constrain- 
ing command of Christ (cf. 2 Cor. x. 5). In the former case 
he will, it is true, expect a reward. But this is not his case. 
He is but a steward, who can demand no payment, not a 
mercenary, who claims his wage. ‘To this interpretation the 
objection at once suggests itself that it seems to assign to 
éxwv and dxwv meanings which they do not easily bear. But 
cf. Rom. viii. 20, ody éxodca, “ not of its own accord”; Hom., 
Tl. III. 66, éeav & od« adv tes EXorvro, “which a man by his 
own efforts is not likely to obtain”; Aischyl., Agam. 38, éx@y 
AjPopat, “of set purpose I forget;” and espec. ib. 1613, 
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where éx@v xataxtaveiv explains TovdEe TOU dovou pagers. 
This view of the passage is the only one that assigns to 
Tpacow a distinct meaning, that of “ engaging in a transac- 
tion,” the opposite of which is “being entrusted with a 
stewardship.” If his preaching is a business transaction, he 
expects to make a profit of some kind or other; if it is not, 
then the only explanation that can be offered of his having 
undertaken such a work is that he is a steward carrying out 
the injunctions of his Lord. As a preacher of the gospel, 
therefore, he has no occasion of boasting. His glorying and 
his reward must be sought in his preaching the gospel without 
charge. 

V.18. ris. . .6 picbds ; “ which reward, then, is the reward 
that is reserved for me?” The art. is intended to intimate 
that he considers his reward to be assured. But the boasting 
and the reward are not the same thing. The former is the 
Apostle’s own act, the latter a future good to be bestowed 
upon him. Meyer is surely wrong in supposing the answer to 
be, “I have no reward.” But other expositors are no less in 
error m supposing the reward to consist in the praise awarded 
by Christ in the day of judgment to all his faithful servants. 
This reward he will receive for preaching the gospel. Here 
he speaks of a peculiar reward which would be bestowed upon 
him for preaching the gospel without charge. Alford and 
Evans continue the question to the end of the verse. But 
the emphasis on evayysdcfouevos and its close proximity to 
aéaravov suggest that this clause is really the answer. 
“Proclaiming the gospel, the free, glad tidings of God, I 
am resolved that my preaching shall be like the gospel, free.” 
The felicitous and characteristic paradox should be noted. 
The consciousness of preaching freely a free gospel was the 
Apostle’s pay for declining to be paid. 

iva, in the sense of a substantival infin. Cf. John viii. 56, 
nyadddcato iva 167, which in class. Greek would have been 
To loeiv. Cf. Winer, Gr. § XLIX. 8. 

addarravov, here only in the New Test. The root daz, a 
lengthened form of da, to give, occurs in data, Setrvor, 
détras. 
ce 


Onow, “make the gospel to be without charge.” This use 


of 7/Onuc with a secondary predicate occurs in class. Greek, 
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though seldom in prose (cf. Ast, Lex. Plat. III. p. 385). The 
usual word is zro@ (cf. note on xii. 18). On the fut. Ojow 
cf. notes on ver. 15 and iv. 6. 

kataxpnoac ba, “make full use.” Of. note on vii. 31. 

eis. Meyer (on Rom. i. 20) insists that eds with the sub- 
stantival infin. always expresses purpose. It expresses result 
in Heb. xi. 3, perhaps in 2 Cor. viii. 6. Yet, in our passage, 
that the Apostle refrained from asserting his rights in the 
sphere of the gospel is probably represented as the motive 
that prompted him to preach gratuitously. 

&v TO evayyeN@ may be joined with e£ouvcia, without repe- 
tition of 74. Repetition of the article is dispensed with, (1) 
before oft recurring phrases, such as év 76 Xpiot@, Kata 
odpka, and, no doubt, év ta evayyediw, (2) after substan- 
tives derived from verbs that are construed with the prepo- 
sition used in the phrase, as tiv cuveow pou év TO pvaTnpie. 
But here it is better to join the words with cataypyicacbar. 
For he could not be thought to refer to any other than his 
apostolical authority. Joined with the verb the words are 
another statement of the contrast between the free gospel 
preached and the exacting spirit of the preacher who demands 
pay, when it is not voluntarily offered, 

Vy. 19-22. A detailed enumeration of instances in which 
he found his reward for preaching the gospel gratuitously in 
assimilating his ministry to the free character of the gospel. 

V.19. é« only here with édevepos, for ao (Rom. vii. 3) 
or ethical dat. (Rom. vi. 20). It expresses, not exemption 
from, but deliverance out of, bondage. But wavrwy is mase., 
like Tovs mAeiovas. Origen (Cat.) limits it unduly to freedom 
from sin. It means the liberty with which Christ hath made 
us free from bondage to men. But, in the spirit of Christ 
and the gospel, he used his Christian freedom to make himself, 
by a voluntary act, every man’s slave, Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7; Mark 
x. 44; Rom. xv. 1. 

Tous meiovas, “the more”; not “the majority”? (Meyer, 
De Wette) ; not “more than the other Apostles” (Alford) ; 
but “more than would otherwise be gained.” It is virtually 
equivalent to the Eng. phrase, “ the more,” where “the” is a 
comparative ablative, Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 15, 

kepdjow. The word both explains pio@ds and carries on 
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the metaphor of the steward. He refuses payment in money 
that he may make the greater gain in souls. But the gain is 
that which a faithful steward makes, not for himself, but for 
his master. 

Vv. 20-22. In his voluntary subjection to others he re- 
gards them from three distinct points of view—race, religion, 
conscience. 

V. 20. Race. To Jews he becamea Jew. He does not 
in this instance add that to the Greeks he became a Greek. 
This was unnecessary, partly because the old Hellenic pride 
and exclusiveness had in great measure ceased at this time, 
partly because the Apostle himself was practically a Greek in 
sentiment and language. Great as is the moral altitude and 
equilibrium of St. Paul, it falls short of the perfect, universal 
character of Jesus Christ, in which we can perceive no effort to 
be a Jew to the Jews or a Greek to the Greeks, but an entire 
oneness with both. 

Religion. The Apostle circumcised Timothy at Lystra, and 
on that very journey he was carrying to the Churches of Asia 
the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, which released Gentile 
Christians from the yoke of circumcision (cf. Acts xvi. 4). 
Contrast the Apostle’s address in the synagogue of Antioch 
in Pisidia (Acts xii. 14-41) and his address to the Athenians 
(Acts xvii. 22-31). 

The clause 2 @v avTos dd vowov must be inserted from 
NABCD. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. The 
clause proves that the words “under the law” are not pre- 
cisely synonymous with “Jew.” The Apostle was a Jew, but 
he was not “under the law.” It proves also that by “law” 
the Apostle means the complex of the Mosaic institutions ; not 
the moral law alone, nor the ceremonial law alone, but both re- 
garded as one. He does not distinguish them as if they were 
two laws. But his conversion had produced so mighty a revo- 
lution in Paul that he who was previously a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews and a Pharisee had to assume deliberately a new 
mode of religious thought and feeling in order to put himself 
in sympathy with the Judaists in the Church. 

V. 21. dvoyos, not merely ‘ one not under the law,” but 
“an outlaw.” The word describes the Gentiles from a Jewish 
point of view. As dvouos is more than p71) vowov éywv (Rom. 
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ii. 14), so also €vvowos is more than id vouov. Not that the 
Apostle uses the word in the ethical meaning which it has in 
the classics, “just” (cf. Plat., Rep. p. 802), but that the differ- 
ence between Jew and Christian is that the former lives wnder 
the law, which speaks from without and from above, the latter 
in the law, because that law is itself love. 

py ov, “not regarding myself as being,” etc. These 
clauses contain the reason why he made himself all things to 
allmen. He is without law to those who are without law, 
because he is in the law of Christ and, therefore, not without 
law in respect to God, the ultimate lawgiver and judge. 

For Oc@ and Xpiot@ we must read Ocod and Xpictod, as 
inABCD. They are gen. of possession, as in «Antot Inood 
Xpicrov. 

xepdava. So ABO, adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Weste. and Hort. 

V. 22. Conscience. The Apostle reverts to the special point 
in which he made himself an example to the Corinthians (cf. 
viii. 10). This, together with the fact that adc@ev7s elsewhere, 
always means weak Christians, is decisive against Alford’s 
view that the Apostle here speaks of unbelievers. Cf. x. 82, 
where he mentions Jews, Greeks, and the Church of God. 

yéyova, “I became and have ever since continued to be- 
come” all things to all men. ‘This is what the Fathers meant 
by otxovouia and ovyxcatd8aois. An interesting corre- 
spondence passed between Jerome and Augustine as to the 
import of the Apostle’s words. The former held that they 
justify dispensatory dissimulation. The latter maintained that 
the Apostle’s observing Jewish ceremonies was quite con- 
sistent with the doctrine that these ceremonies have no saving 
power. ‘They had been instituted by God, whereas the re- 
ligious rites of the Gentiles owed their origin to the instiga- 
tion of demons. As the Apostle did not conceal his belief 
that men’s salvation is through Christ alone, his occasionally 
observing ceremonies which he confessed to be to him un- 
meaning, in order to avoid giving offence, was not an act 
of dissimulation. Jerome was convinced by his friend’s 
arguments, 

iva cwow. Peter did it from moral weakness. Cf. Gal. 
ii. 12. 
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TdvTws. Twas, “in every way some”; that is, one man in 
one way, another in another. His desire was to save all in 
some way or other, and if he failed of this, yet in all these 
ways some at least. 

V. 28. qwavra. SoNABCD. 

dua TO evayyéXwov, not “for the sake of,” but “because of 
the gospel ;” that is, because the nature of the gospel is such 
that self-denial in its ministers is the only spirit worthy of it. 
Hence ovyxow. means more than “ partaker of salvation.” 
The word sums up the detailed statement of the previous 
verses that he assimilated his ministry to the character of his 
message. He wished to be a sharer with others in the spirit 
of the gospel. 

Vv. 24-27. By the two illustrations of runners in a race 
and boxers, he shows the necessity for special exertion and 
unusual self-denial in order to win the reward. That reward 
is not eternal life (which is not a wro@os), but assimilation to 
the spirit of the gospel. To gain the prize has not been given 
to all Christians. 

V. 24. Spafetov (derivation conjectural).! Vulg. has bra- 
vium. The Latin Fathers liked to use the Apostle’s word for 
the Christian prize, in preference to a@dov or premium. The 
allusion is probably to the Isthmian games, though there is 
nothing in the passage to exclude allusion to the Olympic. 

o¥Tw, that is, as athletes do, with full resolve to win, 
remembering that all do not win. 

tpéxere, imperat. The indic. we have already in aves 
TpEXOVGLV. 

Katanrasnre, “that ye may (=so as to) lay hold of,” ete. ; 
synon. with émiAapBdveo Oar of 1 Tim. vi. 12. Cf. Phil. m. 12. 
This is better than “‘ to overtake the other runners” (Evans). 
The word means “ to catch at,’ not “ to out-strip.” 

V. 25. The two lessons the Apostle wishes to teach are 
the difficulty of winning and the unspeakable worth of the 
prize. Both illustrations of the runner and the boxer would 
equally well serve to teach both lessons. As simply matter of 
style, the Apostle attaches the one lesson to the latter com- 
parison, the other to the former. 


1 Ts it akin to the Eng. brave, which formerly meant ‘“ handsome,” like the 
Welsh word braf ? 
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mas, “ every athlete, whether runner or boxer”; thus pre- 
paring the way for ruxrevo. 

éyxpateverat. The hardship is not confined to the actual 
race, but includes the severe training that prepares for it. 

pev odv. The ovv calls attention to a special point, the pév 
is correlative of 6é. It is not the wév ody of argument, as in 
vi. 4, 7. Cf. Winer, Gr. § LILI. 8. a, Moulton’s note. 

@laprov, at the Isthmian games a wreath of pine leaves. 
The victor won, it is true, a crown of giory. But the wither- 
ing of the leaves was no less symbolical than their greenness. 
In every aywvicpa és TO Tapayphua the glory fades almost as 
fast as the wreath. ‘The memorable men of Greece are not the 
Olympic victors. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 4. 

V. 26. éye rolvuy, “TI therefore,” that is, because I am 
running in a race for a special prize ; because a long course 
of training is needed; and because an imperishable wreath is 
held before me. Whatever you may do, this I will do, being 
aOXnT7)5 aOXov Tov weyiorov (M. Anton. IIT. 4). 

adnros, “without steady aim.” Cf. 2 Macc. vii. 34. It is, 
I think, late Greek in this sense. Uncertainty of purpose 
and vagueness in realizing the nature of the Christian aim is 
one of the most wide-spread and enervating dangers of the 
spiritual life. 

tpexo. Cf. Acts xx. 24. 

ovK aépa Sépwv, that is, ‘as hitting, not the air, but my 
antagonist.” A lively description of a oxiayayia, a mere 
fencing. So Chrys. Cf. Vergil’s “ictibus auras verbero.” 
This is more to the purpose than the usual explanation that 
“hitting the air” means ‘ missing one’s man,” “ hitting wide 
of the mark.” The ov« negatives aépa, wy would have nega- 
tived the dépwv. Cf. Xen., Mem. III. ix. 4, mapodcav... 
ov TH TuXovoen, The words adda pov TO c@ua were in the 
Apostle’s mind. But, instead of connecting them with dépev, 
he uses a stronger expression, trw7iafw, thus adding to the 
meaning. Jépw, etymologically the same word as “ to tear.” 

V. 27. What he has said negatively he now states aflirma- 
tively with greater emphasis and detail. He not only hits, 
but he bruises, and his antagonist is his own body. Even 
this is not enough. ‘To the metaphor of boxing is added that 
of capturing in war and enslaving, to show the abiding effect 

R 
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of the combat. And all this, lest the umpire, Christ, after 
investigation made into the victor’s strict adherence to the 
conditions of the contest, should in the end refuse to acknow- 
ledge his victory or to bestow on him the crown. This would 
be the more galling to him, because his work as an Apostle 
consisted in heralding the contest and summoning others into 
the lists. 

trenalw (from vre.ov, hence “to hit under the eye”), 
“to bruise.” The reading vmomefw, though adopted by 
Reiche and Hofmann from Clem. Al., Strom. III. p. 558 
Potter (cf. his note), is not the reading of NA BC, 

TO o@pa, not because the body is necessarily evil, but 
because it is the weapon with which the law of sin and death 
fights us and, at the same time, the sphere within which the 
spiritual powers of evil come within our reach to be bruised 
and destroyed. 

SovXkaywyo. He again changes the metaphor to that of a 
battle, in order to express the permanence of the result. The 
Christian victor does not destroy the body, but makes it his 
slave ; so that it now serves the soul which it sought to slay. 

xnpvéas. It is difficult to reject the allusion, admitted by 
Wolf, Osiander, Maier, Meyer, etc., to the heralds whose duty 
it was not only to proclaim the victor (Athan, Var. Hist. I. 
23), but also to summon the runners (Plat., Leg. VIII. p. 
833). Yet in Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 5, SpaBetov 
xypv& yevowevos, the word does not seem to mean more than 
“preacher of the gospel,’ notwithstanding the proximity of 
the metaphor in BpafPetov. 

adoxyios, “rejected by the umpire;” in allusion to the 
examination of the combatants at the close of the contest, 
when, if the victor was proved not to have contended in strict 
accordance with the conditions, he forfeited the crown. The 
word is derived, not from doxyafew, but from déxyouas, and 
always has the passive meaning “rejected.” There is no 
allusion to “assaying in fire” (Evans). ‘“ Castaway,” “re- 
jected,” are better renderings than “unapproved.” The 
Genevan version has “reproved,”’ that is, of men; and it 
has been said that the rendering was adopted for doctrinal 
reasons. 


] 
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C. The Temptations to Sin to which the Corinthian Christ- 
tans would expose themselves, as the Israelites had done, by 
taking part in Idol-feasts. 


(x. 1-14). 


This chapter is to be closely connected with ix. 27. In the 
history of the chosen race we see men becoming dddxKyor and 
falling short of the promised inheritance. But the warning is 
the more pointed inasmuch as the danger of the Corinthians 
and of the Israelites alike lay in contact with idolatry. The 
chapter, therefore, is also closely connected with the subject 
of this division of the Epistle. 

V.1. yap. SoNABCD, Vulg. It introduces an instance 
of rejection by God. 

ov OéXw vuads ayvoetv. Cf. xii. 1; Rom.i. 13; xi. 25; 2 
Cor. i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13. The words are always used, not 
by way of rhetorical impressiveness, but to introduce what 
could not otherwise be known to the reader; such as the 
Apostle’s intention to visit Rome, his afflictions, revelations 
vouchsafed him concerning the spiritual blessings to be 
bestowed on Israel, spiritual gifts in the Church, the hope of 
the resurrection, or, as here, the sacramental character of the 
cloud and of the passage through the Red Sea. 

matépes. Hstius, Meyer, etc., explain it of the national 
ancestors of the Apostle and other Jews in the Church. The 
name was so used by the Jews themselves. But Christ gave 
it an ethical meaning, and significantly added the word 
“your,” implying that the unbelief of that generation was the 
same as the unbelief of their forefathers. The Apostle also 
uses the word ethically, but says ‘ our,” to intimate that the 
Church under the Old Testament was the spiritual ancestry of 
the Church under the New. But he speaks of the Church 
as a whole, not as in Rom. iv. 16; Gal. iii. 29, of individual 
Christians. Cf. Gal. vi. 16; Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 4, 6 warp 
Huav ‘Taxop. 

tro. Of. Exod. xiii. 21; Wisd. xix. 7, oxuifovea vehérn, 
and Ps. civ. (cv.) 39, Sverérace vedérnv. Though v7d is 
sometimes used with the accus. to denote extension under, 
without the idea of motion (as in Acts i. 5; ef. Thue. IT. 99, 
vmod To ITdyyauv . . . bro tH Tayyatw, without differ- 
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ence of meaning), the act of going under the cloud was pro- 
bably in the Apostle’s mind, as it helps the analogy between 
the baptism of the Israelites and ours. 

V. 2. is. Moses represented Christ. Cf. Gal. 11.22. So 
Basil, De Spir. Sancto, xiv. 3, @s ef oxiav Kai TUTov. All 
other renderings of eis, such as “under the leadership of,” 
“through” (Aug., Hnarr. in Ps. lxxvii.), “haying confidence 
in” (Chrys.; cf. Exod. xiv. 31), are grammatically and exe- 
getically inadmissible. If Moses was the representative of 
Christ, the baptism of the Israelites under the cloud and in 
the sea was not a mere allegory, but a true baptism unto 
Christ and implied more than the baptism of John. Cf. note 
on ver. 4. 

Whether we read ¢Sarticavto with B, or éSartic@ncav 
with 8 A C D, the word implies that it was their own voluntary 
act. Their rebellion was so much the more sinful. Though 
the aor. mid. is never used in a passive sense, the aor. pass. 
has sometimes a reflexive meaning. Cf. Jelf, Gr. §§ 364, 5; 
Buttmann, N.S. p. 46. “Received baptism.” ‘‘ Commise- 
runt se aquis” (Melanch.). The év should not be pressed, 
as if the Israelites immersed themselves in the cloudy vapour, 
which they did not. It is used, as Hofmann rightly observes, 
to make the analogy between the baptism of the Israelites, 
which was not by immersion, and the baptism of Christians, 
which was, at least as a rule, by immersion, more complete. 

Maohv (AD) or Maichy (NBC). In Luke xvi. 29 
Moicéa or Mocéa occurs. The prominence given to the 
man Moses in the New Test. is worthy of note, coming 
as it does after the comparative silence of the Old Test. 
Scriptures. Cf. John v. 45; ix. 28. We cannot conceive 
David or Isaiah calling himself a disciple of Moses, who was 
truly what Spinoza calls him, “avoice in the air.” It is one 
of the symptoms of the decay of a religion that the name of its 
founder should be thrust into the front. Reverence of the 
man takes the place of faith in his doctrines. Christianity, on 
the other hand, would cease to exist, if it were severed from 
the living person of its founder. The writers of the New 
Test. mark the contrast between Judaism and Christianity by 
personifying the former in Moses, as they find the latter in 
Christ. Cf. Johni. 17; Heb. i. 3. 
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V. 3. mvevparixov. Theod. Mops., De Wette, etc., under- 
stand this to mean that the meat was of supernatural origin. 
Cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 24; Joseph., Antig. III. i. 6, Qciov Bpdua. But 
the notion that ihe bread, the water, and the rock had an 
allegorical (Baur), and even sacramental meaning is more to: 
the purpose and must, at least, be added to the other meaning. 
Cf. Rev. xi. 8. So Chrys., De Lyra, Estius, Bengel, Osiander,. 
etc. Cf. Aug., wt. sup.: “eundem potum spiritualem biberunt, 
non corporalem eundem.” On the attributive without the art. 
cf. note on iv. 19. 

TO av7o, omitted in NA, but necessary and emphatic. 
Calvin and Heinrici correctly explain it, “the same which we 
Christians eat and drink”; not “ the sameall of them”, which 
is unimportant, whereas the identity of the sacrament in the 
wilderness and under the new dispensation is the central truth 
of the passage. 

V.4. oa occurs in class. Greek; but the usual form is 
TOUA. 

axorovSovens. From the initiatory sacrament of baptism. 
the Apostle passes to the sacrament of sustenance, which 
follows the Israel of God to the end of their journey. The 
use of the word dxodovovens shows that the Apostle has in 
his mind the rabbinical tradition that the rock smitten by 
Moses followed the Israelites through their wanderings. But 
it does not prove that he believed and gave his sanction to the 
legend (Alford), nor that he represents the water that gushed 
out of the rock as flowing by the side of the host during their 
march (‘Theod. Mops., Calvin, Estius, etc.). Both suppositions 
are inconsistent with Num. xxi. 5,16. On the contrary the 
Apostle purposely adds, in order to obviate the inference that 
he believed the legend and to introduce a beautiful allegorical 
use of it, that the true rock’ which followed the Israelites was 
Christ. Now this cannot mean merely that the rock was a 
type of Christ (Tert., Adv. Jud. 9 ; Theod. Mops., Baur, Neu. 
Theol. p. 193), which would have required éors, as in Gal. iv. 
24. Rather, the Apostle finds in the legend an allegorical 
expression of the truth that Christ was the constant source 
of spiritual blessings to all that partook of the sacrament in- 
stituted in the wilderness. So Chrys., Theophyl., Herveeus, 
Meyer, ete. Philo (Deterius, ete., p. 176), makes a similar 
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use of the.allegory : wétpay Thy ceppav Kal adidKorT ov éeudaivov 
codiav Oeod, tiv tpobov Kat TLOnvoxopov Kal KovpoTpodov Tis 
apOaprov Siaitns édvewévwv. According to Philo there was 
a rock that could not be cleft, which was no other than the 
Word or Wisdom of God, and only such as desired incorrupt- 
ible or spiritual sustenance were nourished by it. The Apostle 
declares that the ever-present Wisdom was Jesus Christ. 
The passage is important as a statement of Christ’s pre-exist- 
ence. Cf. note on viil. 6. 

The point of these four verses is the real identity of the 
sacraments under both dispensations. Without this there is 
not much force in the Apostle’s warning. The dispensations 
differed, as law differs from Gospel, and as the covenant from 
Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, differs from the 
liberty, wherewith Christ has made us free. But though 
circumcision, to take an example, or the paschal sacrifice was 
a symbol of legal bondage, the Mosaic dispensation had also a 
spiritual side. Cf. note on xiv. 21. It had real sacraments, 
and not mere types of sacraments. Bp. Bull is surely in error 
when he says (Harm. Diss. 2, cap. 7, § 5), “that the old 
covenant laboured under a want of pardoning grace or the 
remission of sins.” The Christian Church existed under the 
Old Testament. Cf. Heb. iii. 4,5; iv. 2 (they had the Gospel 
preached to them); xi. 26 (the reproach of Christ). The 
prophets spoke of the sufferings of Christ and were inspired 
by Christ’s Spirit. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, where Xpiotod after 
mvedpua is subjective gen.: “the Spirit sent by Christ,” imply- 
ing Christ’s pre-existence and presence. Stephen speaks of 
the “ Church in the wilderness” (Acts vii. 38).1_ The strange 


1 Cf. Mozley, Review of the Baptismal Controversy, p. 108: ‘‘ There has been 
but one fundamental dispensation in the world since its creation, viz. that of 
the Gospel.” He cites Augustine, Ep. 157, § 14: ‘* Antiquos justos non nisi 
per eandem fidem liberatos per quam et liberamur nos, fidem scilicet incarna- 
tionis Christi.” Similarly Calvin, Inst. IV. xiv. 23; Witsius, De Gcon. Fed. 
Dei, IV. xii., where he refutes with considerable spirit the doctrine of Cocceius 
that salvation was not revealed under the Old Testament. Cf. Cocceius, Summa, 
lili. § 7. Dr. Arnold (Fragm. on the Church, p. 78) calls attention to the error 
that lurks in the summary of the present passage in the English Bible, “ The 
sacraments of the Jews are types of ours.” ‘‘ Here is the error,” he says, ‘of 
making the outward rites or facts of the Jewish religion subordinate to the 
outward rites of ours, instead of regarding both as co-ordinate with one another 
and subordinate to some spiritual reality, of which both alike are but signs.” 
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thing is that the Apostle should find these sacraments in the 
miracles of the Red Sea and the wilderness. But Christ also 
said that it was not Moses that had given the bread from 
heaven (John vi. 32); that is, in the sacrament of the manna 
God was actually giving Christ. These miraculous gifts 
possessed the two essential characteristics of a sacrament; for 
they were the evidence of the Divine authority of the dispen- 
sation which they inaugurated, and also symbols of the con- 
secration of Israel to God’s service. It is noteworthy that the 
Apostle recognises only two sacraments in the history of the 
Israelites, and that these correspond to the two sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

V.5. ov« év rois mAetoow, that is, “very few.” Cf. 
Num. xiv. 30. All, in fact, perished, save Caleb and Joshua. 

evooxety év Tuve is an Alexandrian construction for the late 
Greek edd. ret. Cf. LXX., 1 Macc. x. 47. 

KateotpwOncay, cited from LXX., Num. xiv. 16. Cf. Heb. 
iY. 

V. 6. Tuos has two ethical meanings in the New Testa- 
ment; an example (1 Tim. iv. 12), and a type representing a 
spiritual truth (Rom. v. 14; Heb. ix. 24). Here it is more 
natural to understand it in the former meaning, but of an 
example to be avoided. Hence eis denotes God’s ulterior 
object in events which also answered more immediate pur- 
poses. 

éyernOnoav. Cf£.note on i. 30. It is unnecessary to explain 
the plur. after radta by the attraction of the predicate tuo. 
The plur. verb occurs in class. Greek with a neuter subject 
especially when instances of a general statement are men- 
tioned, as here. Cf. Bernhardy, W.S. p. 418. So cuvvéSawor, 
ver. 11, in A D. 

juov. For the gen. cf. 1 Tim. iv. 12; 2 Pet. ii. 6. 

éridupntas xaxav. The Apostle begins with a general 
expression, to connect the sins of the Israelites with those of 
the Corinthians and include under one head the various sins 
afterwards enumerated. 

xaxetvot, even those men,” who had enjoyed such privi- 
leges. 

Vv. ‘7-10. The moral ground of all forms of sin is desire 
of evil things. ‘This leads to the sin of idolatry, idolatry to 
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fornication, fornication to tempting God, and tempting God 
to murmuring against Him, Thus:— 


of worship = idolatry ; 


. leading to 

1, OF ‘sensuality of lust = fornication i 
Desire of evil leading to 
assumes the form of doubt= proving God ; 
2. Of unbelief leading to 


of despair = murmuring. 


V.7. The Israelites were guilty of idolatry when they 
worshipped the calf in Horeb (cf. Exod. xxxii. 6). The form 
of their idolatrous worship is mentioned to bring home forcibly 
to the minds of the Corinthians the similarity between the 
dangerous practices in which they indulged and those which 
had proved fatal to the Israelites. 

V. 8. Idolatry led to fornication. Cf. Wisd. xiv. 12, apyn 
yap mopvelas évrivoa eidwrwv. The Israelites had been guilty 
of fornication with the daughters of Moab at an idol-feast 
(cf. Num. xxv. 1-6). At Corinth the fashionable cult was 
worship of Aphrodite, whose priestesses were harlots. But it 
is not merely the associations of idolatry, but idolatry itself 
also, that leads to sins of impurity. Chastity and holiness of 
mind and heart are produced by a realization of the spiritual 
nature of God. 

érecav. SONABCD. A few instances of the 1 aor. in 
class. Greek are thought to be genuine. Cf. Veitch, Greek 
Verbs, s.v. wimtw. But it frequently occurs in LXX. and 
seems to have been much affected at Alexandria. In the New 
Test. it is found oftener in A than in any other MS. IIimta 
is often used as passive of Bd\Aw. But here it probably im- 
plies that the agent was unseen, the fact alone visible. 

eixooitpets. In Num. xxv. 9 the number is four and 
twenty thousand. Hodge and others say both are equally 
correct as round numbers fora number that was really be- 
tween them. But if the Apostle knew that the number given 
in the narrative was four and twenty thousand, why did he 
deliberately alter the “four” into “three?”? We must sup- 
pose a lapse of memory (so Neand., De Wette, Meyer), or else 
say that the Apostle followed a Jewish tradition (so Evans). 
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Some expositors have changed the “three” into “four,” to 
save their theory of inspiration. So Musculus. 

V.9. Fornication leads to tempting God. Sensuality is 
the parent of unbelief, both because it produces a conscious- 
ness of guilt and because it blunts the spiritual discernment. 
Unbelief at first assumes the form of doubt of God’s goodness, 
especially His faithfulness to His promises as the God that 
hears prayer and to His threatenings as the holy and righteous 
punisher of sin. Such doubts draw men on to presumption. 
They put God’s patience to the test. 

exTretpatmmev, “try out and out.” Cf. Heb. iii. 9, where 
émeipacav is explained by édoxiuacav, unless we read éy 
doximacia. But even the latter reading throws light on the 
meaning of the words “tempting God.” They put Him to 
the test when He was putting them to the test. The com- 
pound éxmeipaf is taken from Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 18, and 
is used because unbelief grows ever stronger, and increases in 
guilt till it reaches a point, fixed in God’s mind, at which the 
Divine vengeance is no longer restrained. 

A reads Ocov, NBC Kvpiov, D Xpectov. The weight of 
evidence is in favour of Kupiov. Marcion is said by Epi- 
phanius (Contra Heres. XLII.) to have altered Kupiov into 
Xpiotov that the Apostle might not appear to assert the 
lordship of Christ. Really either reading tells against him. 
But Marcion was right in thinking that the reading Kvuprov 
identifies the Lord Jehovah of the narrative with the historical 
Jesus Christ. 

am@Anurto is the reading of 8B, A is illegible, CD have 
ar@dovro. ‘The imperf. expresses that they perished from 
time to time. 

V.10. Unbelief, foiled in its presumption, changes to 
despair. Cf. Num. xvi. 41. The murmuring of the Corin- 
thians manifested itself in party-spirit and strife—the pride, 
boasting, foolishness and bitterness, with which Clement of 
Rome charges them, 

dro0Opevtod. AD have odre@pevrod, and in Heb. xi, 28 AD 
read dAeOpevwmv, The form in ¢€ is the more correct, as d\o0@pos 
never occurs, but always éXeOpos. The reference is to Num. 
xvi. 41. But the words “ by the destroyer” are added by the 
Apostle, in perfect consistency, however, with the narrative. 
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It was suggested probably by what is elsewhere said of the 
destroying angel (cf. Exod. xii. 23). It is evident that an 
angel of the Lord is meant, not Satan. 

V.11. After enumerating the successive steps in the fall 
of Israel, the Apostle repeats from ver. 6 that these things 
were a warning to us. 

tuTixos. SoONABC. D,tvror. YuvéBawev. SoNBC. 
A D, -ov. 

vouvecia, Hellenistic ; vovOérnows, Attic. 

kaTyvTnKev. SoNBD. AC, -cev. Cf. note on Kéypnyat, 
ix. 15; €Onprouaynoa, xv. 32. In late Greek the perf. and 
the aor. are sometimes used interchangeably. 

Ta TéAn, Synon. with ouytéXeva TOD ai@vos (Matt. xin. 40, 
49), and 76 écxarov Tov ypovev (1 Pet. 1. 20). But, while 
Christ speaks of the end of the ages as future, the Apostles 
represent it as present or even past. In the Gospels it is 
connected with His second coming (Matt. xxiv. 3); in the 
Epistles with His death (Heb. ix. 26), when the consumma- 
tion of the world’s history was realized. Previously it was 
described as coming from the future to meet us; now it is 
represented as rushing from the past and “ overtaking” us. 
“Men whom the ends of the ages have overtaken” is the 
appellation of Christians. The Apostle mentions it here partly 
to warn the Corinthians of the near approach of judgment, 
partly also in contrast to turé«ws. The temptations of Christ- 
ians are the more perilous, because they do not tread the 
low plain of earthly rewards and punishments, but belong to 
the spiritual sphere of the kingdom of God. 

V. 12. Admonition is intended by the Spirit of God in 
recording the sins and punishments of the Israelites. 

oote. Cf. note on vil. 38. 

éatavat, “that he stands in safety.” Cf. 2 Cor.i. 24. To 
maintain the antithesis, wéon must mean “lest he fall from 
a position of safety and be a castaway.” Cf. Rom. xi. 11; 
xiv. 4. The words are an allusion to cateotpwOncay, ver. 5. 
Chrys., Estius, De Wette, Meyer, etc., explain them of falling 
into sin and standing in righteousness. Cf. Fritzsche on Rom. 
xiv. 4, “ mimrew peccare, et otnxew recte facere.” But does 
Scripture represent sin as a fall, except in the metaphor of 
falling against a stumbling-stone? Cf. Hos. xiv. lL. 
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V. 18. ciandev, “has seized,” tenuit, like cataXapBaveo. 
The temptation had not only solicited but seized and overcome 
them. It was now holding them fast. Cf. Luke ix. 39. 

avOperivos, not “ originating with men” (Mosh., Olshaus.), 
but ‘common to men.” Cranmer: “such as foloeth the 
nature of man.” Cf. M. Anton. VIIL. 46, av@pwrixov ovp- 
atopua. Theirs was not an extraordinary temptation, peculiar 
to them ; for the history of Israel had proved that others had 
passed through the same temptations, and Caleb and Joshua 
had overcome. The temptation common to men is the strength 
of their own lust. But some are tempted to deny Christ by 
the terrors of martyrdom; and Christ also had temptations 
peculiar to Himself. The Corinthians had not been called 
to resist ‘‘ unto blood.’ Hence dé marks an advance in the 
thought. “Your temptation is common to man}; moreover, 
even should extraordinary temptations assail you in the future, 
God is faithful.” 

ds «.7.X. God’s faithfulness is shown in not permitting 
temptation to be too intense in degree or too long in duration. 

6 Suvacbe, “your strength.” No ellipse of an infin. Cf. 
Soph., Aj. 322, e¢ dvvacGé rt, and note on iil. 2. 

&xBaow, properly “a way out of a defile,’ “a mountain 
pass.” Of. Xen., Anab. III. 20. 

tiv, “ that way out,” which is suitable to the nature of the 
temptation. 

avy, “simultaneously with”? So Theophyl., dua. Cf. 2 Pet. 
ii. 9, é« mecpacuod. It means that God makes both the 
temptation and the way of escape; and the way out is not 
an after-thought. 

tod SivacGat. Meyer rightly observes that “to bear” is 
not identical with “to escape.” ‘Trust in God’s faithfulness 
to provide a way of escape, makes the Christian strong under 
the temptation until the deliverance is accomplished. Hof- 
mann wrongly considers tod duv. gen. of identity. 

V. 14. He ends the argument from the example of the 
Israelites with a sharp admonition. All the verses from 1 to 
13 are intended to show the dangers of contact with idolatry. 

amo- gives to gevyw a quasi-local meaning. Cf. Plat., 
Phad. p. 65, hevyer ard tod oapatos. The metaphor, that 
is, of an army caught (elAndev) in a defile and urged to flee 
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through the mountain-pass (€«f8acus) is kept up. Inthe spirit 
of the Apostle’s injunction the early Christians stood aloof 
from the games and festivals of their heathen neighbours, 
because of their close connection with idolatry. Cf. Tert., 
De Spect. 4 and 11; De Idol. 11. It is not improbable that 
this abstention of the Christians occasioned the first outbreak 
of persecution. 


D. Partaking of the Idol-feasts inconsistent with Partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper. 


(x. 15-22). 


In this section we again meet with the mystical side of the 
Apostle’s teaching, the pith of which, from this point of view, 
is that every act of worship is of the nature of a sacrament, 
inasmuch as it brings the worshipper through outward means 
into communion with the unseen and spiritual. He who par- 
takes of the idol-feasts as religious rites is in communion with 
demons. The Israelites of old were brought through their 
act of sacrifice into ‘communion of the altar.’ The Christ- 
ian, when he partakes of the Lord’s Supper, is in communion 
with Christ. But we cannot be in communion at once with 
demons and with Christ. Shun, therefore, the idol-feasts. 

V. 15. os gdpovipos, “as being men of discernment.” 
This is not a retractation of iii. 1]; and we cannot, in such 
a connection, attach to the word the shghtest tinge of irony, 
asiniv. 10. Their spiritual insight was dull; but they were 
not deficient in natural intelligence and worldly wisdom. (Cf. 
ix. 13. Though they had not the spirituality to discover 
the truth for themselves, they could estimate the worth of a 
doctrine suggested by another. ‘he new conception of the 
mvevpatixos caused the word dpovimos to sink to a much lower 
level in the New Test. than it had occupied in Plato and 
Aristotle. Plato defines ¢povnois as that state of mind in 
which the soul ‘‘ departs for the realm of the pure, eternal, 
immortal and unchangeable” (Phado p. 79). According to 
St. Paul it is the spiritual man that has knowledge; the 
dpovimos has been educated on the lower plane of €@:cpés, 
not on the higher plane of ésrurrnpr). 

ipets, emphatic: “ Do ye now judge it; I have done so.” 
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réyo ... dynui. “ Affirmandi cum suasione quedam vis 
inest in yi.” Ellendt, Lex. Sophoc. “Judge ye what I 
declare.” | 

V.16. The connecting particle is omitted because the ver. 
is explanatory of 6 dni. 

TO TroTnpLov and Tov apTov are accus. of inverse attraction, 
that is, the antecedent is put in the case of the relat. So in 
class. Greek, Soph., Trach. 282, tacd’ domep eicopas ywpodor, 
in LXX., Ps. cxvii. 22, and New Test., Matt. xxi. 42. Hof- 
mann, with his usual ingenuity, suggests that the inverse at- 
traction is here used to denote that it is the act of blessing, 
not the cup itself, that makes the xowwvia. The Apostle 
mentions the cup first—and in this he is followed by St. Luke 
—perhaps because the sacrificial feasts of the Greeks were 
ovptroova rather than cvocitia. The cup is mentioned before 
the bread in the “ Didache”’ also, c. 9. 

evNoyias, “the cup over which a blessing is pronounced.” 
It is genit. of necessary relation, “where one term implies 
the other.” Jelf, Gr. § 542. 5. ii. a. Evnoyia is the same as 
evyapiotia, Cf. xiv. 16; Matt. xxvi. 26; Luke xxii. 19. For 
some centuries the Supper was indifferently called Eulogy and 
Kucharist. The reference, therefore, is to the cup of blessing 
at the passover; and, as it is called in Luke xxii. 20 ‘‘the 
cup after supper,” it is probably the cup of the Hallel, which 
was the fourth and last. Still the Apostle does not use the 
name as a mere technical term (Neander, Hofm.). Christ 
made the act of thanksgiving a reality, and imparted to it 
a deeper significance than it could have had from the lips of 
a pious Jew at the paschal meal. He introduced the new 
dispensation with an act of thanksgiving for the dispensation 
that was now about to close. But the thanksgiving became 
a prayer and a consecration and has continued as such in 
the Church, 

The words “ which we bless,” “ which we break,” are em- 
phatic. They express the sacramental acts by which the 
recipient is brought into communion with Christ. “ Accedit 
verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum etiam ipsum tan- 
quam visibile verbum.” Aug., T'ract.in Johan, XV. 3. Break- 
ing the bread and blessing the cup, that is, receiving the 
elements and giving thanks at the Lord’s Supper, correspond 
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to the sacramental eating of the manna and drinking of the 
water out of the rock. Hence we may justly understand 
evXoyoduev with both the cup and the bread, and understand 
rivowev in the former clause to correspond to «A@pev in the 
latter. We are not told that these are the only possible, nor 
that they are essential, sacramental acts. The essential thing 
is that the symbolical acts should be done by the recipients 
themselves, either individually or through their president 
as representing them. It is this voluntary and spiritual 
act of the recipient that brings him into communion with 
Christ in the sacrament. Cf. Justin M., Apol. I. 67, where 
the Amen of the people is spoken of as being co-ordinate with 
the thanksgiving of the president. Breaking the bread in 
Acts ii. 46 is the act of all, in accordance with the command 
of Christ, Luke xxu. 17. 

xowevia, that is, means of communion. Cf. note on cogia, 
i. 30. The Supper was called communicatio before it was 
called participatio, which appears in the Vulg. It is the com- 
plement of doing it in remembrance of Christ, xi. 24, For 
Christ is in one sense absent, and in another sense present. 
Kowovla means more than participation, as it implies that 
the whole is received by all; for this gift has no parts. 
Cf. Heb. ii. 14. But it includes also, first, that this receiving 
of Christ is the result of a mystical union with Him; and, 
second, that all that are in union with Christ are thereby 
brought into union with one another. Cf. Chrys., od yap To 
petéxew povov Kal peTadapPavew, adda TO Evodcfat KoLWo- 
voowev. The meaning of this word and the Apostle’s evident 
purpose in referring to the Lord’s Supper in this passage are 
inconsistent with the Zwinglian theory (fully stated in the 
Comment. de veré et falsd Religione, Opp. III. p. 269), that 
the sacraments are “ only badges or tokens of Christian men’s 
profession,” and the Kucharist is “ nothing more than a com- 
memoration” or, at best, a mere sign, not the means, of fel- 
lowship in spirit with Christ. Cf. First Helvetic Confession, 
xxi. This theory destroys the analogy which the Apostle in- 
stitutes between idolaters, who have communion with demons, 
and Christians, who in the sacraments have communion with 
Christ. To sustain the Apostle’s argument, sign and opera- 
tion must, in some way or other, intelligible or, it may be, 
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to us incomprehensible, coincide, or, in the words of the 
Second Helvetic Confession, in which Bullinger, under the 
influence of Calvin, advances beyond the Zwinglian position, 
“siona et res significatee inter se sacramentalia conjungun- 
tur.” Of course, they must be distinct as well as conjoined, 
otherwise the analogy breaks down on the other side. Cal- 
vin’s theory (Inst. IV. xvii. 10), that believers receive grace 
through the sacramental act from the glorified humanity of 
Jesus Christ is, to say the least, in perfect harmony with the 
general purport of the Apostle’s teaching. Meyer’s objection 
(offered also by Schenkel, Herzog’s Real-Hue., s.v. Abend- 
mahls-streitungen), that Christ could not institute before His 
death a sacrament of communion with His glorified humanity, 
if it has any force against Calvin’s view, has just as much force 
against the Lutheran doctrine, which rests on the assumption 
of the ubiquity of Christ’s glorified body. But it has no force. 
We cannot separate the merits of Christ’s death from the fulness 
of grace bestowed by Him in His state of exaltation. It is 
through mystical union with the living Christ that the believer 
receives the blessings purchased through the atoning death. 
To deny this is to gainsay the central principle of the 
Pauline theology. Justification, for instance, being a forensic 
act, is an arbitrary act, if it does not spring from union 
with Christ. 

Tov aiwatos . . . TOU owpartos, genit. of the things 
jointly possessed, as in tovovTou yvwpatos xowwwvos, “I hold 
the same opinion with you.” ‘The words mean that the 
believer’s spiritual life is sustained by his continued appro- 
priation of Christ, and that the efficacy of his union with 
Christ is derived from Christ’s death as a paschal sacrifice. 
The reference is to Christ’s words at the institution of the 
Supper. The figurative expression “to drink My blood and 
to eat My flesh,” used by Christ Himself, proves that there was 
close affinity between His teaching and the doctrine of this 
Kpistle. 

It is observable that the blood and body are here spoken of 
as separated. Cf. xi. 24-28; John vi. 53, 54. The meaning 
of this cannot be that the bread is a symbol of the incarna- 
tion, the wine of the atonement. For Christ used the words 
“for you” in giving His disciples the bread and the wine. 
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Cf. Heb. x. 10. The shedding of His blood signified that His 
death was a sacrifice. 

The view of Erasmus, Zwingli and Baur (Newt. Theol. p. 
201), that the Apostle means the Church by Christ’s body, and 
the consciousness of being a member of His Church by the 
communion of His body, is sufficiently refuted by the co-ordi- 
nation of the body with the blood of Christ (though Zwingli 
says the blood also means the Church!) and the undoubted 
reference to the words used by Christ when He spoke of His 
body as being given and His blood as being shed. It is in- 
consistent also with the general purpose of the whole passage, 
which is to prove that, as idolaters are in communion with 
the object of their worship, so also Christians are in com- 
munion with Christ in the sacrament of bread and wine. 

kro@pev. ‘The act of breaking the bread, as it is sacramental, 
is also symbolical, for it represents the sacrificial death of 
Christ, the communicant’s appropriation of Him by faith, and 
the fellowship of the Church. For this reason the sacramental 
bread came to be known as Td KAdopa. So “ Didache,’’ ec. 9. 
Cf. Luke xxii. 17, where the distribution of the cup expresses 
the same truth as the breaking of the bread. Cf. Ignat., Ad 
Philad. 4 (longer text), els nat dptos tois wacw €Opvh0n Kat 
év motypiov Tots dros SveveunOn. That Christ’s body was 
not broken on the cross (John xix. 33, 36) does not render the 
breaking of the bread less symbolical of His sacrificial death. 

V.17. Zwingli (from whom it found its way into the 
First Helvetic Confession), Estius, Olshausen, Alford, render 
the clause 67¢ . . : éoyev thus: “ Inasmuch as we the many 
are one bread, that is, one body.” But, if they understand 
dptos in a sacramental sense, it is a mere tautology to add 
“one body.” If they understand it literally, it is not true 
that we are one body metaphorically in consequence of haying 
eaten one and the same literal bread. Chrys., Theophyl., De 
Wette, Meyer, etc., thus: “ For there is one bread and there- 
fore we the many are one body.” Calvin, Beza, Bengel thus: 
“ Because there is one bread, we, the many, are one body.” 
The causal meaning of 67z in an antecedent occurs, it is true, 
though but rarely, in the Apostle’s writings. Cf. xii. 15, 16; 
Gal. iv. 6. But the asyndeton is awkward. The meaning will 
be virtually the same if we render 671 by “ inasmuch as.” He 
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is proving that the sacramental bread is a means of communion 
with Christ’s body. Itis so, inasmuch as the body, that is 
the Church, is one. We all acknowledge the oneness of the 
Church, and call it the body of Christ. But the oneness of the 
Church proves the communion of all Christians with the one 
glorified body by means of the one sacramental bread, without 
which communion we, being many, would in no sense be one. 
The Apostle’s object is to prove, not the unity of the Church, 
but communion with Christ. The former is here introduced to 
prove the latter. But the argument is expressed tersely: “ In- 
asmuch as—one bread, one body;” that is, inasmuch as the 
unity of the body rests upon and proves the oneness of the 
sacramental bread. Cf. Eph. iv. 4. He adds, however, “ we 
the many,” which indeed is necessary to his argument. Apart 
from communion through the sacramental bread with the body 
of Christ we are many; in virtue of that communion we, 
though many, are one. 

ot TodXoL, not “ the assembled many ” (Alford, Evans, etc.), 
but “‘we who are many.” ‘The art. marks the contrast between 
our being many in one sense and our being one in another 
sense. Cf. Rom. v.15, rod évos . . . of wodXoi, xii. 5, of 
To\AoL . . . ev coma. So Adschyl., Agam. 1456, “Eréva 
pia Tas TONGS K.T.X. 

We may add two corollaries. First, since the Apostle is 
speaking, not of literal, but of sacramental bread, he cannot 
have had in his mind the notion of bread being one loaf 
composed of many grains of wheat.! Second, if the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation were true, the Apostle could not 
have said “bread” in this verse, but must have said 
““ body.” 

oi . . . petévyouev. Proof of the statement that the unity 
of the Church is the consequence of the oneness of the sacra- 
mental bread. For we have all the same spiritual life, having 
all received the same fulness of grace. ‘ Bread” in both 
clauses means, not literal, but sacramental bread, the means of 
communion with Christ’s body. Meréyw nowhere else occurs 
with ¢x. ‘The insertion of the preposition is, therefore, prob- 

1T understand the words dorep fv robro K\dopua Sterxopricudvoy éxrdvw rdv 


épéwy Kal ouvaxOev éydvero év, obrw cuvaxOijrw cov # éxx\nola in the “ Didache,” 
ce. 9, to be an allusion to the Apostle’s statement and an attempt to interpret it. 
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ably intentional. It suggests that the bread, that is, Christ, 
retains its oneness after all have received of it. We do not 
share, but we all appropriate this bread. 

V.18, Another analogue, co-ordinate with that of the 
Lord’s Supper, proving that participation in the idol-feasts 
is idolatry and communion with the unseen. Even under a 
typical dispensation («ata oapxa) the material of a sacrificial 
feast has been laid upon the altar and the meal becomes for 
that reason a sacrament. The imperat. BXézere is co-ordinate 
with xpivate, ver. 15. 

Kowwvot Tov Ovctacrnpiov, not “ partakers together with the 
altar,” the priest having one portion and the people another 
(Alford, etc.), but “ partakers in the altar.’ Again, the idea 
is not that God receives a part, and the worshipper a part, 
of the same sacrifice, but that the worshipper, in eating this 
meat, consisting of a sacrifice, appropriates, with his fellow- 
worshippers, the altar in its sacredness. His eating is the 
sacrament that follows the sacrifice and brings into his pos- 
session the blessings secured for him through God’s acceptance 
of his sacrifice. Hence the word “altar,’ not the word 
“ sacrifice.” On the other hand, he does not say “ Christ,” 
but “the altar,” because he is not speaking of that side of the 
Mosaie ritual which is identical in meaning with the Christian 
sacrament, but refers to the typical and ceremonial side of the 
dispensation. But we Christians are made partakers, as Chrys. 
remarks, not of the altar merely, but of Christ Himself. Cf. 
Heb. i. 14; xii. 10. 

V.19. The Apostle has stated that in the Lord’s Supper 
the believer appropriates Christ and in the Jewish sacrificial 
meal the worshipper appropriates the sacredness of the altar. 
The application of this truth to the case of the idol-feasts is 
put vividly in the form of an objection: ‘ Do I then recognise 
an analogy between the Lord’s Supper or the sacrificial meal 
of a Jewish worshipper and the heathen feasts? Is the thing 
offered in sacrifice to an idol of wood or stone, or is the idol 
itself, a medium of communion with any real being behind the 
visible image?” (cf. viii. 7). The answer is “ Yes.” <A nega- 
tive answer would be inconsistent with the following verse and 
vill. 4. 

ti ovv dnyul, what then do I mean to affirm? ” 
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V. 20. ard, “nay, but”; that is, I affirm that, not only 
the idol has some power, but actually brings the worshipper 
into communion with demons. Cf. Is. xliv. 11, where by 
the “fellows” of an idol are meant its worshippers, “ who 
together formed a kind of guild and by partaking of the 
sacrificial meals are brought into a mystical union with the 
god whom they worshipped” (Cheyne). Cf. Hos. iv. 17; 
Rey. ix. 20. The Apostle seems to be citing LXX., Deut. 
mit. 17. 

Sayoviowy. The word occurs in St. Paul’s Epistles here 
and in 1 Tim. iv. 1 only. In both places it means “ devil” 
(cf. Eph. vi. 12). Maiuwv is probably derived from Sadew, to 
distribute.” Cf. Pott, Wurzelw. I. 127 ; though others derive 
it from the root &, “shining.” Cf. Curtius, Grundz. p. 230. 
At any rate it is originally synonymous with @eiov. Cf. Arist., 
Rhet. I. xxiii. 8, ro Saiywoviov oddév éotiy GN 7) Oeds 7) Oeod 
épyov, and Xen., Mem. I. i. 1, xawa Sacuovia. But simul- 
taneously with the meaning of “ a divine being ” or “a divinely 
appointed lot,” a tendency is. observable to use the word in a 
depreciatory sense. Cf. Eur., [o 1374, ra rod Ocod wév ypnorta, 
tod Sé Saipovos Bapéa; Plat., Lys., p. 223, darmep Saipovés 
tives, “like an evil apparition”? ; Apol. p. 27, e & ad of 
Saipoves Oedy raidés etou vdOoe Tuvés ; Symp. p. 202, wav rd 
Satpoviov petakd éott Oeod te Kat Ovntrod. This meaning 
became the usual one among the Stoics and, in course of time, 
so much prevailed over the other that, whereas Socrates was 
accused of introducing new divinities because he had said 
Ste pot Oeiov te Kal Saiwoviov yiyverar (Plat., Apol. p. 31 C), 
Augustine, on the other hand, remarks (De Civ. IX. 19) that 
no pagan even would say to his slave by way of praise,“ De- 
monem habes.” Add to this that a semi-personal signification 
clings to the word in the classics. Cf. Verrall’s note on Eur., 
Med. 1110. The way was thus prepared among the Greeks 
themselves for the meaning that attaches to the word in the 
Jewish angelology, and they would have no difficulty in under- 
standing the Apostle’s use of the word in the present passage. 
The Fathers used the word in the same sense. Cf. Justin M., 
Apol. I. 5, II. 5; both passages, however, containing notions 
not to be found in St. Paul; Tert., De Spect. 13; Origen, 
Oontra Cels, VIII. 39, where he refuses to give the name of 
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Saiwwv to the Son of God: Kata pév ody Huds Tovs AEyovTas 
mavras Saipovas eivat havrous K.T. r.} 

In Rom. i. 25 the Apostle says the heathen worshipped the 
creature, that is, nature. The two representations are not 
inconsistent. As the worshippers themselves understood it, 
the heathen cult rested on a deification of nature. But the 
Apostle says nothing about the demons persuading the heathen 
to worship them as gods (Waterland, Charge, ete.). Behind 
the intention of the worshipper lay the preternatural fact that 
the moral ideas represented by the heathen deities were 
actually attributes of devils. When we have said this, we 
have said all. We must not, with some of the Fathers, 
attempt to identify particular gods with certain demons and 
say, for instance, that Moloch was Mars and Chemosh Priapus 
(cf. Athanas., Orat. ad Greecos ; Theodoret, Ad Ps. cv.; Jerome, 
In Osee ix. 11). The Apostle has nothing of this. Neither 
does he fall into the confusion met with in Tert. (e.g. De Idol. 
10), which condemns the speculations of the philosophers as 
a craft of the priests. In this matter Clem. Alex. and Origen 
represent much more truly the Apostle’s attitude. 

GAN O71, i.e. GAG nul ote. Adda introduces an answer, 
not only when the answer negatives what is contained in the 
question, but also when it asserts more than what the question 
includes. Cf. Heb. iii. 16, “nay but did not all,” etc. So 
here: “Do I affirm that a graven image has any meaning 
or power? Nay but I affirm more; the demons even, God’s 
antagonists, are the beings that receive the worship offered by 
the heathen to their gods, and they impress upon their wor- 
shippers their own moral character.” Cf. note on viii. 4. 

od Os, not “to a no-God” (Hvans), for then we should 
have had the plur., but “and not to God.” ‘The words are 
borrowed from Deut. xxxii.17. But the Apostle uses them 
in order to lay emphasis on the mutually exclusive nature of 
communion with demons and communion with God through 
Christ. 

Kowwwvovs Tov Saipovioy, not “partakers together with 
the demons” (Alford, etc.), but “ partakers together with one 


1 I believe the word Deva degenerated in the same way. In the Vedas it 
means “God,” in the Zend-Avyesta ‘an evil spirit.” The gods of one people 
_are the evil spirits of another. 
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another in the spiritual influence of the demons.” The con- 
trast intended is between receiving holy influences from Christ 
at the Lord’s Supper and unholy influence from demons at * 
the idol-feasts. Fellowship with an object of worship and 
receiving from him are kindred notions. They represent the 
two sides of all worship, the acceptance by the divinity of 
the worshipper’s offerings and the bestowal of gifts on the 
worshipper. Meals were spread for the gods in Babylon, 
Palestine and Greece. But the truth most pertinent to the 
Apostle’s purpose is that the worshipper receives from the 
Deity in the very act of making an offering. Worship is 
always sacramental. 

V. 21, The meaning of the words “ you cannot” must 
not be toned down to an expression of unbecomingness. To 
receive the influence of Christ and at the same moment re- 
ceive the influence of demons cannot be. The two things are 
incompatible because of the moral contrast and antagonism 
between the demons and Christ. Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 15, 16. 

“The cup of the Lord” means the sacrament instituted by 
the Lord. Cf. xi. 20. “The cup of demons” will then mean 
the idol-feast ordained by demons. Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 1, “ doc- 
trines emanating from demons.” It is called a “cup” to 
mark the contrast sharply: “the sacrament of demons.” 

tpamétns. The Lord’s Supper got the name of “table” 
because the early Christians celebrated it in connection with 
the family meal. Cf. Acts ii.46, and Pliny’s Letter : “ Morem 
sibi [Christianis] . . . coeundi ad capiendum cibum, pro- 
miscuum tamen et innoxium.” Heathenism turned religious 
rites into convivial feasts, and Christianity has made a house- 
hold meal a sacrament. But the Apostle here borrows the 
name from Malachi, who designates the altar of burnt-offering 
“the table of the Lord,” meaning that God’s altar is also 
God’s table, that is, that God partakes of the sacrifice in 
common with the worshipper. Similarly, says the Apostle, the 
Supper, instituted by Christ when He was here on earth, was 
then and is now a table at which the believer is brought into 
real communion with Christ. But the table is an altar, inas- 
much as the communion rests on Christ’s atoning sacrifice 
(cf. Heb. xiii. 10), 

V. 22. mapatroduev, in allusion to Deut. xxxii, 21. 
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Buttmann (N.S. p. 181) says this pres. indic. is equivalent to 
the deliberative subjunctive. Cf. Matt. xi. 3, ‘are we to look 
for another?” John xi. 47, “what are we to do?” ‘The 
usage occurs occasionally in the classics (cf. Bernhardy, W.S. 
p- 396). But here it is unnecessary, and the objective meaning 
ds much stronger: “Is it come to this, that we are actually 
provoking the Lord to jealousy ? ” (cf. Winer, Gr. § XLI. 3). 
The notion of “jealousy ” must not be lost sight of. Though 
it holds a subordinate place in the New Test. compared with 
the element of holiness in God’s anger, it is here appropriate, 
inasmuch as the Apostle speaks of the table of demons being 
prepared in rivalry to the table of the Lord. 
wy 6...) «Copév, “ we are not stronger than He, are we ?” 
On pu in questions to which a negative answer is expected 
cf. Xen., Mem. IV. ii. 10. But in what way stronger? The 
words contain an allusion to ver.9. The Israelites, when they 
tempted the Lord, were destroyed. Are we stronger than He, 
so as to secure ourselves against His judgments? Far other- 


wise ; for “ many are weak and sickly among you, and many 
sleep.” Cf. xi. 30. 


KE. A Practical Summary. 
(x. 23-x1i. 1). 


In the preceding section the Apostle has shown the danger 
of taking part in feasts connected with idolatrous worship. 
This is his reply to the question of the Corinthian Church 
from one point of view. All tampering with idolatry is sinful 
and dangerous. But another point of view is that of the weak 
Christian, who considers meat once consecrated to an idol to 
be henceforth defiled, and eating it to be in itself, whether at 
a sacrificial banquet or at a family meal, invariably sinful and 
polluting. The reply to the question from this side has already 
been given in Chap. viii. But the Apostle closes the section 
with a reiteration in a more practical form of his doctrine of 
liberty and love. 

V. 238. ABCD omit wot. It crept in from vi. 12. The 
difference between the expressions in the two verses marks the 
difference in the purport of each. In vi. 12-20 he opposes 
the notions of liberty and holiness, here the notions of liberty 
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and care for a brother's weal. What the Apostle has said of 
the Lord’s Supper has served to impress on the minds of his 
readers the greatest manifestation of love ever made to the 
world. 

V.24. 8 ABCD omit &cacros. But it is to be mentally 
supplied. The Apostle’s doctrine of holiness involves that we 
are not our own, but God’s, and the practical lesson from it is 
that we should glorify God. The Apostle’s doctrine of love 
in the present passage means that we are not our own, but 
belong to the brethren, and the practical exhortation from it 
is that we should seek the welfare of others. 

rod érépou, “ of the other,” though it be an opponent. 

V. 25, pdwerrov, from Lat. macellum, akin to mactare, 
pdxawpa and wdyouat. The practice was Roman. 

wav, “all,’ even though it may have been fepoOutov, as 
meat sold in the public shambles often, if not always, was. 
II@réw is here correctly used of the seller “qui emptorem 
queerit” (Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 647). 

Sud tiv cuveidnow, “ because of your conscience.” Calvin, 
Estius, Meyer connect the words with ¢o@iere: “ because 
your conscience is an enlightened one, eat, without minutely 
enquiring whether the meat has been offered to an idol or not.” 
So in ver. 28 the words are connected with pz éo@lere. We 
obtain, however, the same meaning if we connect the words, 
not indeed with dvaxpivovtes, but with pydév dvaxpivoytes. 
The reference is to an enlightened conscience: ‘‘ because your 
conscience is healthy and strong, abstain from minute en- 
quiries whether the meat has been consecrated to an idol.” 
Conscience is a reason for abstaining from enquiry. 

V. 26. From Ps. xxiii. (xxiv.) 1. This is a reason why 
an enlightened conscience will permit a man to eat whatever 
is sold in the market (cf. Matt. xv. 11; Rom. xiv. 14; 1 Tim. 
iv. 4; Tit. i. 15). It is only the weak Christian that from fear 
of pollution eats only herbs (Rom. xiv. 2). 

Trnpona avbris = wavra Ta TypodvTa avrijv (Theophyl.), 
“the earth’s abundance.’ ‘This is the active meaning of 
mrnpoua. Some (e.g. Ellicott on Col. i. 95 Schirlitz, Lew.) 
call it the passive meaning, not so correctly. In TO TANPOpa 
tod Xpicrod (Nph. i, 23) we have again the active meaning: 
“that which fills Christ.’ Cf. Fritasche’s exhaustive note on 
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Rom. xi, 12. The notion of fulness is here pertinent, because 
it implies God’s blessing on all creation and, consequently, the 
lawfulness of using all created things that are fit for food. 

Kupiov, emphatic, “not the possession of demons, but the 
Lord’s.” 

V. 27. The reference in ver. 25 is to a strong Christian 
eating at home. The Apostle passes on to the supposed case 
of the strong Christian eating in another’s house and in the 
presence of other guests. In these circumstances he should 
have regard to another’s conscience, and abstain, if another’s 
conscience is weak. Cf. M. Anton. I. 16, cal 70 tots eis evpd- 
pecav Blov hépovai Tt, ov 7 TUYN Trapéyet Sarpirevay, XpNTTLKOV 
atudas dua kat arpopacictws, that is, without making excuses 
for using them. An instance is not wanting in the early 
Church of a Christian relinquishing the practice of ascetism 
lest he should be a stumbling-block to the weak. Cf. Hus., 
H.H. V. 8. 

V. 28. us, the weak brother. Cf. viii. 7. A Gentile 
Christan. For eidwAdOutov (CD) iepd@urov is read in NAB. 
So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. Reiche and De 
Wette retain eidwAoOutov. Probably fepoOutov was altered by 
the copyists into esdwAo@uTov because it seemed to convey 
an admission that a thing offered to an idol was really sacred. 
But that is just the reason why the weak brother would have 
used the word. Origen (Contra Cels. VIII. 21) says that what 
things he would call zpos aAnGevav eidwdoOvta, or, if he might 
be permitted to say so, datpovioOuta, Celsus, in his ignorance 
of what is truly sacred, would call tepo@ura. 

Tov pnvvcavta. The word implies the disclosure of what 
the speaker has hitherto kept to himself, and now reveals as 
something of grave import, which he could continue to lock 
up in his own bosom, were it not that he sees a brother in 
peril. 

The words Tod . . . ad’r#s are omittedin NA BCD. Chrys. 
has them. ‘They are better away. For the Lord’s possession 
of the earth is no reason for abstaining from certain food. 

V. 29. éavrod, for ceavrov. Bernhardy (W.S. p. 272) says 
the usage is frequent in the plur. in class. Greek, but in the 
sing. begins with Isocrates. Poppo (on Xen., Anab. VII. v. 5) 
and Kiihner (on Xen., Mem. I.iv. 10) are of a contrary opinion. 
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In every alleged instance of it in the sing, the reading 1s 
more or less doubtful, and in the New Test. the evidence of 
the oldest MSS. is for the most part against it. Here, how- 
ever, the weight of evidence is decisively in its favour ; for, 
while D reads ceavtod, N A BC have éavtod. 

ivatt (=Wa yévntae ti;) . « . cvverdycews; These words 
are sometimes explained as if they contained the reason why 
the strong Christian should condescend to the weakness of a 
brother: “why should I give occasion by a needless exercise 
of my Christian freedom, to others to condemn me?” But 
this is not the meaning of xpiverar. The question expresses 
the reason why the strong Christian should abstain, not be- 
cause of his own conscience, but because of the weak brother’s 
scruples. As far as his own Christian liberty is concerned, he 
need not abstain; but he abstains from motives of Christian 
love. 

V. 30. NABCD omit Se. The verse continues the thought 
of ver. 29. 

yapitt. Chrys., Theophyl., Grot., Hofm.,etc., render it “ by 
God’s grace,” as in Eph. ii. 5, whether it means the grace 
that bestows upon us the gifts of nature for our use, or, as 
Chrys., the grace which enables the strong Christian to eat 
without defiling his conscience. But this would be too ob- 
scurely expressed by yapite. We must suppose it to be dat. 
of the manner, like Bia, 666, and to mean “ with thanksgiv- 
ing.” Cf. Plat., Leg. p. 796, év yapiow. It is the ground of 
the question, “ Why am I blasphemed ?” The Christian 
who eats with thanksgiving to God rescues the act from all 
contact with demons. Cf.1 Tim. iv. 5. The attitude of mind 
and state of heart renders the food a sacrament of demons or 
of Christ. The antitheses between “ liberty” and “judged,” 
between “being blasphemed” and “ giving thanks,’ are 
noticeable. Liberty judged and thanksgiving reviled l 

V. 31. The special exhortation touching abstention from 
meat offered to an idol yields to a more general principle, 
which may be couched in positive advice, that in all things 
God should be glorified. The Apostle’s doctrine of holiness 
and, as it now appears, no less his doctrine of love, ultimately 
resolve themselves into the wider conception of consecration 
to God. 
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motte, a general expression, summing up all kinds of 
action, not eating and drinking only. 

els 60£av Ocod. God even is glorified by your considerate- 
ness for the weak; and the Christian source of self-sacrifice is 
a consciousness of God. Epictetus has the words, eis tov Ocov 
adopavra év mavTe wixp® Kal weyddrw. Cf. Ignat., Ad Polyc. 
d, Tavta eis TLunv Ocod yvéoOw. 

V. 32. Final reiteration of the exhortation to glorify God, 
but now with special reference to the question of the Christian 
Church. 

atpooKorrot, here causal: “ not causing any one to stumble.” 
In Acts xxiv. 16 it means “not stumbling.” Cf. Phil. u. 15; 
1 Thess. iv. 12. We are reminded of the story related by 
Augustine, Hp. liv. (exviii.) Ad Januar. When his mother first 
came to Milan and found that the Church did not fast on the 
Sabbath, as she had been accustomed to do in Rome, she asked 
Ambrose, in great distress, what her duty was. He replied, 
“When I come to Rome I fast on the Sabbath; when I am 
here, I do not.”? ‘This is the origin of the saying, “‘ Do in 
Rome as the Romans do.” 

éxxdnoia. The weak brother is a member of God’s Church, 
and, therefore, like the Church, not to be despised. Cf. xi. 
22. The expression is intended to intimate that Christian 
love almost personifies the Church. The Apostle delights in 
depicting what in the eyes of the world is simply a gathering 
of men professing certain beliefs, as the body of Christ, in 
union with which the individual Christian becomes something 
more than an individual. The Church is to the Apostle’s 
mind a unit and an ideal. Compare the expression, “ Israel 
of God” (Gal. vi. 16). Both are in contrast to Jews and Greeks. 

V. 33. dapéoxw. The pres. denotes endeavour, synon. with 
Te apéoxew, Gal. i. 10, where also we have the necessary 
complement of what is here said. 

cuudépov. The word oixodouet (ver. 23) shows that he is 
speaking of spiritual welfare. He does not seek his own sal- 
vation immediately, but mediately, by seeking the salvation of 
others, and of many others. Cf. note on ver. 17. 

Ch. XI. 1. pyntad, “prove yourselves my imitators” ; 
stronger than pipetoe. Cf. note on iv. 16; 1 Thess. i. 6; 
ii. 14; 2 Thess. iu. 7. 
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xa0as Kayo Xpwotod. Christ pleased not Himself (Rom. 
xy. 3). Whenever the example of Christ is mentioned in the 
New Test., the reference is to entire unselfishness in one form 
or another (cf. Phil. ii. 4, 5). Further, St. Paul’s imitation of 
Christ is not precisely the same thing as that of St. Peter, who 
witnessed the life of Jesus (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 21). We do not find 
in St. Paul’s Epistles the notion of Christ’s earthly life being 
a pattern or ideal, after which men ought to fashion their 
lives. His mind is absorbed in the greatness of the self-denial 
manifested by the Son of God in taking upon Him the form 
of a servant and humbling Himself by His obedience unto 
the death of the cross. 

The first verse of chap. xi. belongs to the end of chap. x., 
and forms a most fitting close to the whole discussion respect- 
ing things offered to idols. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


ABUSES IN THE CHURCH ASSEMBLIES. 
(xi. 2-34). 


A. Women Publicly Praying with Head Uncovered. 
(xi. 2-16). 


V. 2. 6é€ is more than transitional. The emphatic position 
of émawe intimates a change of tone, and the words pov 
wéuvnoGe contain an allusion to piuntat mov: “ But even if 
you do not fully prove yourselves to be imitators of me, yet 
I acknowledge that you bear in mind the instructions.” The 
praise bestowed in this ver. looks forward, however, to the 
censure also of ver. 17. 

mavra, not object of wéuvnoGe (Cajet., Erasm.), which is 
pov, but aceus. of reference, which occurs in the New Test. 
only in St. Paul’s Epistles. Theod., Ambrosiast., Hervzeus 
understand this clause to be ironical. But it would be in- 
consistent with the evident contrast between this clause and 
ver. 17. Such irony at the beginning of an argument would 
be wanton. Cf. note on viii. 1. 

Tas Tapadoces, the same thing as KcaOws tapédwxa vyiv. 
Similarly in 2 Thess. ii. 15, ras wapaddces is explained by as 
ed.dayOnre. By this circumlocution he avoids such an ex- 
pression as ‘‘ my traditions.” For they were not merely the 
Apostle’s own advice (cf. vil. 25), but instructions which he 
had himself received. He could call them tiv rapaOyxnv pou, 
but they were the wapadoces of Christ (cf. 1 Tim. i. 12). 
His former doctrines as a Pharisee the Apostle does call his 


own traditions, Gal. i. 14. 
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kaTéxeTe, Synon. with xpateiv, Mark vii. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
It means “holding fast”? what has been delivered to one’s 
keeping. Cf. 1 Tim. i. 18, and espec. 2 Tim. ii. 2, where 
mapavov expresses the act of committing to another’s keeping 
what has first been committed for that purpose to one’s own. 
It was the term used among the Jews to denote the doctrines 
which the Rabbis professed to have received from the fathers 
(cf. Matt. xv. 2, 3, 6). We may safely infer that the Apostle 
also means a deposit of truth which he has received and 
delivers to others. Such a deposit must consist, not of in- 
structions in practice and ritual only, but also of doctrines and 
principles, from which he deduces practical admonitions and 
directions for public worship (cf. Gal. i. 12). The Apostle 
taught, not his own inventions, but the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, together with the superstructure of truth which he was 
enabled by the Spirit of God to raise upon it. That founda- 
tion is the wapdédoc1s. He mentions it here to soften the 
seeming harshness and egotism of ver. 1. How he had 
delivered these traditions to the Corinthians the Apostle does 
not here say, His readers knew. It may have been by word 
of mouth or in a former letter. Of. 2 Thess. ii. 15 3; Tert., 
De Cor. 3, “an et traditio nisi scripta non debet suscipi? ” 
and Hus., Hist. Eccles. III. 25. 

Vv. 3-15, The Apostle proceeds to mention an impro- 
priety which had crept into the Church assemblies, but con- 
cerning which he does not appear to have hitherto given 
instruction. In praising them he delicately takes on himself 
the blame of not having warned them beforehand, 

We are met by some preliminary questions. 

First, does the Apostle discuss the opposite case, that of 
men praying with heads veiled? Chrys. thinks he does; and 
the several references made to the duty of men to uncover 
their heads in prayer renders it probable that the Apostle has 
both cases in his mind. It has been usually lost sight of by 
expositors. 

Second, how is the position taken by the Apostle in this 
passage consistent with his injunction in xiv. 34, that the 
women should keep silence in the Churches? Calvin says 
the Apostle treats of one subject at a time. But if he intends 
the women not to pray at all in public, it is a needless waste 
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of words to discuss the question of the veil. Tertullian 
(Contra Mare. V. 8) thinks he permitted the women to pray 
and prophesy, but not to teach. But Aadeiv in xiv. 34 means 
that special form of teaching which is prophesying. Meyer 
and others suggest that in our passage he is speaking of the 
smaller meetings for devotion, such as might be held im a 
dwelling-house. But there is no hint of any such distinction, 
and the same reason, that is, her subjection to the husband, 
is assigned in xiv. 34 for enjoining silence on the woman 
which is here used to prove that she ought to veil her face; 
and, therefore, her subjection would be just as much a reason 
for silence in the smaller assemblies as in the larger ones. 
Why may we not suppose that the injunction of silence had 
not occurred to the Apostle? When it does occur to him 
he bases it on the truth that underlies the symbolism of the 
present passage. 

Third, it is remarkable that the injunction to men to pray 
uncovered and to women to pray with veiled faces is peculiar 
to the Christians. Among the Greeks men and women prayed 
bareheaded. Cf. Macrobius, Sat. III. vi. 7. Plutarch, Quest. 
Rom. 14, says the Romans worshipped with the head covered ; 
and among the Jews the men veiled their faces in prayer. 
The talith “dates back to the time of Christ and probably 
earlier”? (Conder, Handbook to the Bible p. 194). We must, 
therefore, suppose that we have here an example of a distinctly 
Christian observance, that the men should pray without a 
head-dress, the women with faces veiled. Perhaps, as Hil- 
genfeld conjectures, the difference between the Jewish and 
the Greek customs may have occasioned the confusion in the 
Corinthian Church. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) supposes these 
men were Judaisers. If so, we should arrive at the odd result 
that in Corinth the Judaising party consisted mostly of the 
men, and the Hellenising party of the women. Anyhow, the 
reference in ver. 2 tothe ordinances or traditions suggests 
that the use of the veil by the women and by them alone was 
a peculiarly Christian arrangement, imposed on the Churches 
partly to distinguish Christian worship from that of Jew or 
Greek, partly to symbolize the mystical doctrine of the head- 
ship of Christ. 

Women are enjoined to veil their faces, if they pray or 
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prophesy in the Church assemblies, for three reasons: first, 
the veil is a symbol of the woman’s subjection to the man in 
the Christian order (vv. 3-5); second, it is a symbol of her 
subjection in the order of creation (vv. 6-12); third, this 
symbolism is suggested by nature herself (vv. 13-15). 


(1) Lhe Christian Order. 
(vv. 5-5), 


The Christian order is that the man is head of the woman - 
that Christ is head of the man; that God is head of Christ. 
But the Apostle begins with the second term of the series, 
Christ’s headship, because it confers on this order its peculiarly 
Christian character. ‘ Hvery man”? must be restricted to 
believers. So Chrys., De Wette, Meyer, ete. Apart from 
Church order it might with equal truth be said that Christ 
is head also of the woman (cf. Eph. i. 22). Again, a special 
meaning must be assigned to «efady. For, first, it must 
denote here more than authority; in point of authority Christ 
is head of angels as well as men. Second, though there is a 
difference between the headship of God and the headship of 
Christ, and between the headship of Christ and that of the 
man, still a common element is discernible in the three, and 
that is authority springing from union. The man is head of 
the woman in virtue of the marriage-union; Christ is head 
of the man in virtue of union through faith; God is head of 
Christ in consequence of fatherhood and sonship. The three 
headships thus differ from one another as muchas the different 
kinds of union on which they rest differ; as much, that is, as 
marriage differs from faith and both from sonship. Third, 
these three forms of union have special reference in our 
passage to Church order and the work of redemption. For 
instance, the authority of the man over the woman is here 
based on the Christian idea of marriage as the marriage-union 
borrows new characteristics from the union between Christ 
; and the Church. Again, the authority of Christ over the man 
is based on Christ’s redemptive work and has for its aim the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom. Once more, the authority 
of God over Christ, though ultimately derived from God’s 
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fatherhood, actually regards Christ, not only as Son, but as 
God-Man and Mediator. Bringing together, therefore, the 
notions included in the term “head,” the headship of which 
the Apostle speaks means authority having wnion for its 
ground and redemption for its object. 

This subordination of the woman to the man in Church 
order is perfectly consistent with the equality of the man and 
the woman in spiritual status. It is not improbable that the 
custom censured by the Apostle was an attempt to symbolize 
by unveiling the face in public worship the spiritual equality 
of the woman. Since the time of Socrates there was a growing 
tendency to ameliorate the social position of women among the 
Greeks, and it received a new impulse from contact with the 
Romans, especially in a Dorian city such as we may suppose 
Corinth to be still in part. Christianity would strengthen this 
“ enthusiasm of humanity,” and the doctrine of Christian liberty 
would become the occasion of an abuse. But the Apostle 
maintains the perfect consistency of personal equality and 
social subordination, and shows that Christianity consecrates 
both to the service of Christ, by elevating personal into 
spiritual equality and converting social difference into Church 
order. 

Chrysostom refers the headship of God over Christ to the 
eternal fatherhood and sonship (cf. note on iii. 23). But his 
argument breaks down inasmuch as the Apostle is speaking 
of subjection, not mere subordination. Chrysostom says that, 
if the Apostle were speaking of rule and subjection, he would 
have used the analogy of master and servant rather than that 
of husband and wife. But, first, the Apostle evidently sup- 
poses that the relation between husband and wife involves rule 
and subjection (ver. 9); second, the relation of husband and 
wife involves union as well as subjection, and the analogy in 
this place requires the one notion no less than the other. 
It follows that the headship of God over Christ refers to the 
mediatorial office of Christ as God-Man. So even Theodoret 
understands it: kata tiv avOpwrotnTa Tolvuy tuav Kepady’ 
ovKodY Kal KaTa TavTHY avTOD Kepars O Oeos. 

V.3. 4 Kxehary . . . Kepady. The article adds emphasis, 
but otherwise does not change the meaning. Expressed with 
the first kehady its force may be supposed to run on as far as 
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the second and third. Cf. Eph. ii. 14, 4 edpjvn yuav, “our 
(only) peace.” Cf. Buttmann, N.S. p. 109. 

V.4. Kata xeparis éyov. Kaduppa is easily supplied. 
Cf. Esther vi. 12, LXX., Avrovpmevos kata Keparis. Chrys. 
thinks cadvppya is omitted that long hair as well as the veil 
may be included in the prohibition (ver. 15). 

KaTaoyuver THY KEehadynv avtod. Beza, Grot., Est., Beng., 
Neand., Hodge, etc., understand the word “head” in the 
literal sense only. But, first, this would completely sever the 
verse from the series of subordinations mentioned in ver. 3; 
and, second, the opposite notion to that of shaming one’s head 
is said in ver. 7 to be the manifesting of God’s glory by hav- 
ing the head covered. Cajet., De Wette, Kling, Evans, etc., 
understand the word in the metaphorical sense only, that is, 
as meaning Christ. But as the argument in ver. 6 is intended 
to prove that it is a shame to the woman herself to worship 
with head uncovered, the literal meaning must be included in 
ver. 5 and, consequently, in ver. 4. Besides, it is a necessary 
part of the allegory to maintain the analogy between the 
glory and shame of the natural and the glory and shame 
of the spiritual head. The man shames his natural head by 
wearing a veil; that is, he shames himself by wearing a 
symbol of subjection to the woman, whereas Christ has given 
the man supremacy over the woman in Church order, and that 
supremacy is expressed by the symbol of an unveiled face. 
Again, the man that shames his natural head shames also his 
spiritual head; that is, he that shames himself by wearing a 
symbol of subjection to the woman, shames Christ, to whom 
alone God has subjected him. It follows that, in the case of 
the man, the symbol of his supremacy over the woman is, at 
the same time, the symbol of his subjection to Christ. This 
double allegorical use of the symbol is in accordance with 
Greek sentiment. Long hair was a sign at once of a man’s 
effeminacy and of his pride. It was both a disgrace and a 
conceit. 

mpocevyomevos 1) mpopynrevov. Cf. note on xii. 10. It isa 
hint of the coming discussion concerning spiritual gifts, In 
the early years of the second century Justin M. speaks of the 
presiding brother as offering extemporaneous prayer according 
to his gifts (60m dvvayis adr@). 

T 
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V.5, . As the man shames himself and Christ by veiling his 
face, so the woman shames herself and the man by worshipping 
with face unveiled. Here also the Apostle refers to the literal 
and to the metaphorical head. The woman that unveils her 
face in public worship shames herself, inasmuch as she declines, 
to her shame, to wear the badge of her subjection in Church 
order to the man. Among the Greeks the hetzeree only went 
unveiled. But she shames her husband also, inasmuch as she 
transgresses the Divine law that crdained her subordination, 

aKkaTarvTrTo TH Kepars, “with the head uncovered”; modal 
dat. Cf. Col. i. 11; Phil. i. 18. 


(2) The Order of Creation. 
(xi. 5 fin.-12). 


The Church order is consistent with and based upon the 
order imposed upon the man and the woman at their creation ; 
and.the veil, which the Apostle regards as a symbol of the 
woman’s subjection in Church order, has its analogue in the 
long hair which nature has given her. ‘I'he woman’s long hair 
has this symbolical meaning, inasmuch as it is a shame to a 
woman to be shorn. 

V.5 fin. é&. For this use of the neut. in the predicate 
when the subject is not neut. cf. ii. 8; 1 Tim. v.9. The 
subject is 7) yuv7, not the uncovering of the head, as is evident 
from 7H éEupnuevy. 

V. 6. He proves that a woman that uncovers her head is 
one and the same with a woman whose head is shorn or 
shaven. The proof is that woman’s long hair is intended by 
nature and understood by all nations to be a symbol of her 
subjection to the man. A married woman that threw off the 
yoke had her head shorn as a symbol of her shame. This, the 
Apostle argues, shows the fitness of the veil to be a symbol 
of the same subjection in the Christian order. In the Church 
the veil is added to the symbol of long hair, because the sub- 
jection which nature has imposed upon the woman receives a 
special character when it enters into the Christian series of 
subordinations. 

ei yap ov. Cf. note on vii. 9. 

xelpac Oat, aor., to denote the act of cutting the hair short ; 
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Evpdo@at, pres., to denote the state of having been shaven, 
which heightens and perpetuates her shame. The form Evpd@ 
is later than £vpéw, and is not Attic. 

V.'7. This universal sentiment of shame that attaches to a 
woman that uncovers her head in public is vindicated by the 
natural order established at the first by the Creator. It is 
true the type ordained by God in nature of the order intro- 
duced into the Church is imperfect. For Christ, as the second 
term of the series, imparts a new significance to all the other 
terms and to the union that links them together. According 
to this verse the man is distinguished from the woman, first, 
in that he is the glory of God, while she is the glory of the 
man; second, in that he is the image as well as glory of 
God, while she is not the image of the man. Both points of 
difference are here mentioned as reasons why the man should 
be unveiled, the woman veiled, in public worship. 

First, by ‘“ being the glory of God,” we are, no doubt, to 
understand that the man’s place in the natural series of ‘sub- 
ordinations manifests God’s glory. But God’s glory consists, 
partly at least, in authority. The man, therefore, declares the 
glory of God in the fact of his delegated authority over the 
woman. ‘The woman, on the other hand, manifests the glory 
of the man. But the man’s glory, as distinguished from 
God’s, consists in subjection. The final glory of the Son of 
God Himself, in so far as He is Man, will be His subjection 
to God (xv. 28). It follows that the woman manifests man’s 
glory by manifesting, in her subjection to him, his subjection 
to God. We have, accordingly, in this verse the same con- 
ception, regarded from the point of view of the natural order, 
which the Apostle has already stated in his explanation of the 
Christian order. 

Second, the word “image ” is evidently an allusion to Gen. 
i, 27. Chrys., Theod., Severian (Cut.), etc., infer from this 
verse that the image of God consists in dominion. But this 
is included rather in the term “glory”; that is, in the re- 
lation in which God stands to the man and the man to the 
woman. Image differs from glory as the ray of light that has 
separated itself from the sun differs from the light that con- 
stitutes the sun’s self-manifestation. Image means affinity of 
nature or likeness in attributes to a Divine archetype. Glory 
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is the manifestation of God’s attributes. In this sense it is 
said in Heb. i. 2 that Christ is, not only the impress of God’s 
substance, but also the effulgence of God’s glory. Man like- 
wise is the image of God, the similitude in a creature of the 
uncreated Creator. But he is also the glory of God, that is, 
the self-manifestation of God in a created being. To say that 
any creature is the glory of God without being the image of 
God is pantheism. Buta creature may be the image of God 
without being His glory. The woman, in the Apostle’s series 
of subordinations, is not the image of the man, but is, equally 
with the man, the image of God. She possesses those attri- 
butes that fit her to take a place in the series of subordinations 
which constitute the natural and of those which constitute 
the Christian order of things. If she were the man’s image, 
and not God’s, she would be the image of an image, which 
are words without meaning, unless she is an image of the 
archetype. 

imdpyxov, “ subsisting as.” Cf. Phil. i. 6. 

Vv. 8,9. He proves that the woman is the glory of the 
man in the natural order, that is, that it is her place to mani- 
fest the man’s subjection to God by her own subjection to the 
man. The proof is twofold: First, as a matter of historical 
fact the woman is from the man; for “ the rib, which the Lord 
God had taken from the man, made He a woman” (Gen. ii. 
22,23). But, second, the explanation of this fact must be 
sought in the Divine purpose that brought it so to pass; for 
the woman was created because of (dua) the man, to be his 
helpmeet (Gen. ii. 18). ‘Extic@n differs from éo7u as purpose 
from fact. 

cal yap ov differs slightly from ovdé yap. The latter phrase 
denotes that the thing mentioned is a smaller matter than 
other things; the former expresses a certain causal relation 
between the Divine purpose and its outcome. 

V.10. The inference from the natural order is the same 
as from the Christian order—that the woman ought to cover 
her head. 

é£ovciay, “authority,” used by metonymy for the symbol 
of authority, whether it be the veil in the Christian order or 
the long hair in the natural order. Irenzeus (i. 8, 2) substi- 
tutes cd\vuma, in citing the verse. For a similar metonymy 
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we are referred to Diod. Sic. I. 47, tpe?s Bacidhelas tis Keda- 
Ajs, te. diadems, and Heinrici aptly cites tev, xii. 23, “a 
covering in token of honour.” So in Num. vi. 7 the symbol 
of a Nazarite’s consecration to God is designated evy Ocod. 
The appositeness of this citation is not affected by the dif- 
ference between the symbol of one’s own authority and that 
of another’s, since authority and subjection are opposite sides 
of the same fact. The metonymy of using the name of the 
sign to denote that of which it is the sign is, of course, of 
frequent occurrence. Cf. 2 Cor. iii. 15, xcaXuppa emi ri 
Kapdiay adTav. But it justifies the opposite metonymy, in 
which the name of the thing signified is used for the name 
of the sign. Of the numerous explanations that have been 
offered the only two others that deserve to be mentioned 
are unsatisfactory enough. lL. Capellus, while admitting that 
e€ovolia denotes the veil as a sign of subjection, thinks the 
Apostle may have given it this name because the Hebrew word 
for veil has also the meaning of authority. Wordsworth ex- 
plains the authority to be the woman’s. 

Sia Tovs ayyéXous. Baur proposes to omit the words as a 
gloss, against all MS. evidence. Tert. (Contra Mare. V. 8; 
De Virg. Vel. 7) thinks the reference is to the fallen angels, 
who might be enticed to lust by seeing the women’s faces. 
The grosser form of this interpretation refutes itself, though 
it is apparently accepted by Hausrath (Der Ap. Paul. p. 25). 
But it has been resuscitated in a more refined form and in 
reference to good angels by Hofmann, who thinks that any 
disturbance of the established order of creation by the woman’s 
refusal to abide in subjection to the man, would become a 
temptation to angels to depart from their appointed place in 
that order and assume the place of the man in relation to the 
woman. Ambrosiaster, Herveous, Cajetan consider the angels 
to be Christian priests or ministers of the Church. But this 
application of the word belongs to apocalyptic language. 
Chrys., Aug. (De Trin. XII. vii. 10), Grotius, Estius, Wolf, 
Riickert, Meyer, Neander, De Wette, etc., think the reference 
is to the presence of the holy angels in the Church assemblies, 
and Theod. and others say the Apostle is speaking of the 
protecting angel of every individual Christian, in which case 
we should probably have had rov dyyeXov adris (cf. Matt. 
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xvii. 10; Acts xii. 15). But it seems better not to limit the 
reference to the presence of the angels in the Church assem- 
blies. The Apostle has introduced into the discussion the 
natural order of subordinations. The holy angels behold the 
moral beauty of this order of creation and even occupy a place 
in the natural order, which they have not in the Church. In 
iv. 9 he has divided the kosmos into angels and men. In 
1 Tim. v. 21 he charges Timothy before God and Christ Jesus 
and the elect angels. The Psalmist’s declaration that he would 
play the harp before Elohim is rendered by the LXX. évdvteov 
ayyéAov. In Luke xii. 8 Christ says He will confess His con- 
fessors €umpoobev Thy ayyédwv Tod Ocod. In our passage the 
angels are mentioned as examples to the woman of holy crea- 
tures that keep their place of subordination. Their place is to 
be ministering servants unto men; yet they rebel not. They 
are ministering as well as worshipping spirits (Heb.i. 14). And 
they have their reward when through the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God is made known to the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places. But we cannot exclude the notion of the 
moral influence of the Christian woman’s holy humility on the 
minds of exalted creatures, who remember that they have 
never experienced the fierce conflict of temptations that assail 
the Church on earth. The moral influence of goodness is high 
as heaven, wide as the universe, and endless as eternity. 

V.11. A correction or limitation of the statement that in 
the Christian order and in the natural order the woman is in 
subjection to the man. In the Christian order the man is 
not without the woman, just as in the natural order he has 
his birth through the woman. 

mv, though derived from wAéov (Curtius, Grundz. p. 282), 
sometimes introduces a correction, as here. Cf. Matt. xxvi. 
39; Winer, Gr. § LITI. 7. The best MSS. read ore yuvy 
xopis avdpos ote avinp ywpls yuvatkos. 

According to Grotius the meaning is that Christ has not 
redeemed either man or woman exclusively of the other. This 
is much too narrow. So also is the interpretation of Hofmann 
and Heydenreich, who consider “in the Lord” to be predicate : 
“Neither is the woman in the Lord without the man,’ ete. 
The Apostle refers, not to personal state (Heinrici), but to 
Church order. Though the woman is subject to the man, both 
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are mutually dependent. Marriage and rearing children be- 
comes a Christian and hallowed service to Christ (cf. vii. 14). 
The Christian unit of society is the family, not the city, not the 
empire ; and when these were crushed under the heavy heel of 
barbarian hordes, the family life of the conquerors, when they 
became Christians, gave birth to a new civilization. This verse 
should be a corrective of any false or exaggerated interpreta- 
tion of the Apostle’s praise of the unmarried state in chap. vii. 
The life of the unmarried woman, though it is in one direction 
more intense, is at the same time less complete, than the life 
of the married woman. 

év Kupia, “in (the sphere of) the Lord Jesus Christ ;” not 
“Deo jubente” (Beza, Olshaus.). It denotes the Christian 
order, while é« Oeod expresses the natural order. Cf. iv. 
15, 17. 

V.12. The Apostle has already discovered in the history 
of man’s creation an allegorical intimation of the woman’s 
subjection to the man in the Christian order. In the law by 
which the race is perpetuated he sees also an allegory of the 
Christian mutual dependence of both. For whereas the first 
woman was taken out of the man, the race is perpetuated 
by birth from the woman; and in both, the first origin and 
every subsequent origin, the Apostle acknowledges the hand 
of God; so that the dependence of the man on the woman 
bears the impress of a Divine appointment no less than the 
subordination of the woman to the man. This inter-depen- 
dence in the order of nature is an allegory in which the mutual 
co-operation of the man and the woman in the higher order 


of the Church is typified. 


(3) Natural Sentiment. 
(xi. 13-15). 


Our interpretation of these verses will depend on the mean- 
ing we assign to the word ¢vows. Four explanations of it 
have been offered by different expositors: (1) the custom of © 
civilized nations (Chrys., Calvin, Grotius) ; (2) the physical 
constitution of things (Osiander, Hofmann, Evans); (3) the 
constitution of man (De Wette) ; (4) the inborn sense of 


seemliness (Bengel, Meyer, etc.) ‘That the word sometimes 
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bears the first of these meanings and is equivalent to ta év 
Taon Xopa KaTa TavTa voutfoueva (Xen., Mem. LV. iv. 19) 
is certain. Cf. Dem., De Coron. p. 317, 7 gua avtn Tots 
aypadows vouors Kal tois avOpwrivors HOect Sudpixev. In 
later authors it is used in this signification as the equivalent 
of the “jus naturale”? of Roman Law. The LXX. furnishes 
no instance; for Wisd. xiii. 1 is certainly not one. The ob- 
jection to this rendering in our passage is that custom rests 
on sentiment. There is a “nature” anterior to custom. The 
third rendering is but a modification of the second. But the 
physical constitution of things cannot teach us anything as to 
what is seemly or unseemly unless there is a corresponding 
sense of it in men, and, on the other hand, no sentiment of men 
would be adduced by the Apostle unless it were grounded on 
an objective difference in the constitution of things. We must 
combine all these meanings, more especially the second and 
the fourth; so that the word will mean “a sense of what 
is seemly springing from a real distinction in the constitution 
of things.” Here the constitution of things must mean the 
physical constitution of man and woman, the vous Tov Odwv 
as it is manifested in the duvaus avtod (cf. Rom. ii. 14). The 
basis of the physical constitution of man and woman is the 
distinction of sex. ‘‘Nature” includes this and the entire 
organism that rests upon it, together with all those sentiments 
to which this physical constitution gives birth. What this 
“nature” teaches us is that to wear the hair long is to the 
man a disgrace, to the woman an honour. Of this the Corin- 
thians can judge by their own sense of what is seemly. If 
they are not mvevpatixol, so as to understand the meaning of 
the allegory, at least they are @poviwou (x. 15) and can judge 
the matter by instinctive or unconsciously formed sentiment 
(€v duiv avtois). The reflexive pron. is not here used for 
the reciprocal, as it often is in later Greek. 

V. 13. 71& Oce rpocedyecOa. This is added because it is 
our appearing before God in the Church assemblies that makes 
seemliness in the Church more incumbent than seemliness in 
our intercourse with the world. ‘The Apostle omits prophesy- 
ing in this verse (cf. ver. 5), because in the religion of natural 
sentiment there is prayer but no prophesying or preaching. 

Vv. 14, 15. It was the fashion among the upper classes 
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in Athens to wear the hair long as if it were an honour, and 
koway came to have the secondary meaning of being proud. 
The Apostle distinguishes from these conventionalities the 
teaching of nature, which instructs men and women to cover 
themselves. This natural modesty is the more intense in the 
woman than in the man, so that she is instinctively conscious 
that even nature’s gift of long hair is for a covering. It is 
nature’s vesture. Hence he uses zrepsPodaior, “ a covering,” 
which, like zré7rAos, means more than «cddvupa, “ a veil.” 

ayTt, not “instead of using a veil”’ (Grimm, Lez.), but “as 
a covering.” So ayvti &pxous (Basil), “for a defence.” In 
prayer to God the veil is worn in addition to the long hair, 
partly to express the voluntariness of the worship (Chrys., 
Ambrosiaster), partly to mark the difference between worship 
and social life. 

In previous verses the Apostle has spoken of the man’s 
shorn head and the woman’s long hair as symbols of subjec- 
tion, in the one case to the man, in the other to Christ. Here 
he describes the man’s long hair as a dishonour and the 
woman’s long hair as her glory. The apparent inconsistency 
disappears when we call to mind that the man’s subjection to 
Christ is his honour and that the woman’s glory consists in 
being the glory of the man by subjection to him. 

V. 16. Before finally dismissing the subject the Apostle 
sharply rebukes the contentiousness that insisted on peculiar- 
ities of dress as a symbol of Christian equality, while the 
customary dress was itself a symbol, if only rightly under- 
stood, of the equally essential and, in the public assemblies, 
more prominent truth of Christian order, on the maintenance 
of which the efficiency and success of the Church depended. 
Lachm. and Evans are surely mistaken in connecting this 
verse with what follows. The ov« éraw@ of ver. 17 corre- 
sponds to the érawv@ of ver. 2. 

doxe?, not “seems” nor “ thinks he may dare ” (Winer, Gr. 
§ LXV. 7, c.), but “is minded” (De Wette, Meyer, ete.) The 
word contains a rebuke. It intimates a contrast between the 
custom of the Churches and the act of the opinionated in- 
dividual who puts himself forward to contend against them. 
Cf, iii. 18; vii. 40. 

piroverxos, he who fights for victory, not for truth (Estius). 
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Like our “contentious,” the word has passed from the mean- 
ing of loving contention to express the habit of creating it. 

auvnbeiav. Theod., Grot., Est., Hofm., Alford, etc., think 
the practice meant is the unveiling of the women in the 
Church assemblies. Chrys., Calvin, Meyer, Riickert, De Weite, 
ete., explain it to mean contentiousness. ‘The objection is 
that we can scarcely call contentiousness a custom. But, 
as Meyer observes, this lends point to the rebuke. Some in 
Corinth had allowed contentiousness to run into a habit. Per- 
haps the word alludes to the national character of the Greeks. 
“We, Christians, are not partisans and litigious men, as you 
Greeks are known to be the world over.” ‘This interpretation 
is confirmed by xiv. 33, where the Apostle says that in all the 
Churches peace, not dissension, prevailed. Moreover, the re- 
ference to himself and fellow-Apostles, as distinguished from 
the Churches, would surely be out of place, if the Apostle 
referred to the unveiling of the women in the Church assem- 
blies. In referring to the consent of Churches, not of officers, 
the Apostle is followed by ecclesiastical writers down to the 
time of Athanasius. 

That the Apostle’s censure had the desired effect we know. 
Tertullian (De Virg. Vel. 2 and 3) says that, not only the 
married women, but also the virgins wore a veil in most of 
the Churches founded by Apostles or apostolic men. He men- 
tions the Corinthian Church as one of those that obeyed the 
Apostle’s precept. In Apol. 30 he says that men uncovered 
the head in prayer. Chrysostom tell us that in his time the 
injunction imposed by the Apostle was universally obeyed. 
But Basil (Hp. 237) says that the Church of Neo-Casarea 
had, contrary to the practice of their former bishop, Gregory, 
permitted the men to pray with their head covered. Heinrici 
refers to the sculptures of the Catacombs. The men wear the 
hair short; the women have a close-fitting head-dress (the 
ricinium), or the palla over the shoulders. 


B. Abuse of the Lord’s Swpper. 
(xi. 17-34). 


V.17. ABC Vulg. read todro 6é tapayyé\Xw ovK érawvav. 
So Lachm., Tisch., Treg. Reiche defends the tex. rec., which 
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is retained in the Rev. Version. Westc. and Hort do not 
decide. Whichever reading we adopt, todro cannot well refer 
to what follows (as Chrys., Theophyl., Grot., Bengel, etc. : 
“but in the charge I have to give concerning the Lord’s 
Supper I cannot praise you”). For the words mpatov pév 
introduce the former of two things, both of which would be 
included in the pron., which would then be plur. Neither can 
tovTo naturally refer to the injunction that the women should 
wear a veil in public worship. For the connection between 
this command and his not praising them because they came 
together for worse is not apparent. Todvo refers to ver. 16. 
When he says that neither Apostles nor Churches allowed 
contentiousness, he gives a virtual command. Ver. 17 means 
that this command is really a withdrawal of part of the praise 
bestowed on them in ver. 2. There he praises them for 
bearing him in remembrance and holding fast the instructions 
common to all the Churches. Here, on the contrary, he bids 
them follow his example and the example of the Churches, 
adding that, in giving this injunction, he withdraws his praise 
as touching their conduct in the Church assemblies. 

mapayyéAdw, not “I declare” (Auth. Vers.), but “I com- 
mand,” the only meaning in the New ‘Test. 

dru, “seeing that;” introducing the reason why he cannot 
do otherwise than withdraw part of his praise. ‘There lurks 
a danger in contentiousness, which is that when they come 
together, they receive spiritual hurt instead of edification. 
Cf. xiv. 4; 1 Thess. v.11; and, on the other side, 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
1 Tim. vi. 4. 

V.18. apdrov pév. Olshausen, De Wette, Maier, etc., find 
the corresponding clause in ver. 20. But, first, not ody, but 
§ ody (as in Isocr., Paneg. 54), would be used in the sense of 
érevra 5é. Second, the repetition of cvvepyouéver shows that 
in ver. 20 the Apostle is resuming the train of thought inter- 
rupted by ver.19. Third, the subject of exicnata, mentioned 
in ver. 18, is left unfinished unless the dissensions that broke 
out at the Lord’s Supper are an instance of them. De Wette’s 
objection that the Apostle does not say that oyiopara had 
occurred at the Eucharist is true only as to the word, Riibiger 
(Krit. Unters. p. 135), Osiander, Meyer, Heinrici, find the &é 
to correspond to this wév in xii. 1. Practically it isso. But 
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formally it is in ta 5€ Nowra, ver. 34. The next chapter seems 
to be an afterthought. Instead of postponing the discussion, 
as he had intended, till he comes to Corinth, he proceeds to 
consider one of the “remaining things ” in what he says of 
the spiritual gifts. 

axovo, “I hear again and again ” (cf. Luke ix. 9). 

éxxdrnoia. NABCD omit 79 (cf. xiv. 19). In no place in 
the New Test. need the word denote the place of meeting, 
not even in xiv. 35. Here also it means “in assembly,” cum 
solemniter convenitis (Erasm.), as in “ Didache” 4, é€v é«xdy- 
cia é€ouoroyjon. Clem. Alex. (Strom. vii. p. 846 Potter) 
observes that the word has the two significations. 

oxiopata. Cf. i. 10. It is not improbable that the dis- 
sensions at the Lord’s Supper had some connection with the 
parties into which the Church was divided, but what connection 
we cannot tell. Maier and Rabiger (Krit. Unters. p. 136) 
conjecture that the rich belonged to the party of Apollos, the 
cultured Christians from among the heathen. But we may at 
least gather that some of the poorer members were forming 
themselves into a party in the Church against the party of 
the rich. 

V.19. The reason why the Apostle did not find it hard to 
believe part of what he had heard concerning their dissensions. 
Ac? means the necessity that arises from God’s purpose. ‘The 
notion of a Divine purpose fulfilled through the strife and 
selfishness of men is as old as the history of Joseph and runs 
through all Greek poetry and Jewish prophecy. The Apostle 
declares what one aspect of that purpose is. It is to bring 
to light the men whom God accepts (cf. Matt. xvill. 7; Luke 
xxiv. 26). Justin M. (Dial. 35) ascribes the words by mistake 
to Christ. 

aipécets. From the first the word implied the notion of 
theoretical differences, not mere contentious jealousies ; for it 
meant a sect of philosophers or jurisconsults, So in the New 
Test. it is used of the “ sect” of the Sadducees, etc.; and the 
sting of the appellation “sect of the Nazarenes ” lies in the 
claim of Christianity to be, not a theoretical school, but a 
universal religion founded on the only complete revelation. 
It is suggestive of a half-Christianized mind that Constantine 


o>) 


should call the Church “the Catholic Heresy” (Hus., Hist. 
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Fecles. x. 5). In St. Paul’s Epistles the word occurs only 
here and in Gal. v. 20; and here it is usually explained to 
be synon. with oyiowata, and there with dvyoortaciar. In 
2 Pet. ii. 1 the notion of erroneous doctrine is certain; it 
is proved by the words evdodidacxadror, maperod£~ovar, and 
apvovjevot. On the whole I cannot see sufficient reason to 
think that the word ever means anything else in the New 
Test. than a doctrinal difference. It may not be a sharply 
defined error. Sharpness of definition was perhaps the con- 
sequence of the rise of Gnosticism, and is itself an example of 
what the Apostle here says, that underneath the strifes of men 
there lies a Divine purpose, which thus finds its accomplishment. 
But a well marked opposition between truth and error in doc- 
trine appears in as early a writer as Ignatius, Ad Tall. 6, 
ardotpias 5é Botdvns améyecOar itis éotlv aipeois. The 
definite ecclesiastical meaning of the word includes more than 
this ; and it soon became customary to ascribe this definiteness 
in the use of the word to the writers of the New Test. For 
instance, Justin M. (ut sup.) considers the errors of Valen- 
tinian and Basilides to be the fulfilment of the Apostle’s 
prediction. Cf. Orig., Fragmin Ep. ad Tit. Aipeocs will, there- 
fore, denote the intellectual embodiment of the contentious 
spirit; and for that reason it isa more effective test of Christian 
rightness than any other form that evil principles can assume. 

ot ddxipmot, that is, accepted of God. All that remains is 
that they should now be made manifest as such to the Church. 
The manifestation of an unchristian spirit in erroneous teaching 
ensures the manifestation of the Christian spirit in a keener 
insight into truth. Cf. Tert., De Preescr. 4, “ut fides habendo 
tentationem habeat etiam probationem.” 

V. 20. cuvepxopévwv . . . avr, “when, therefore, you 
come together to the same place”; ért 7d avro, local, as in 
Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 34, éwi 70 adtd cuvayOévres, Barn., Ep. 
A, €mi TO avTO cuvepyouevor. The rendering “ for one object ” 
(Evans) is not so suitable here. ‘The important point is that, 
though they met as a Church, yet they took their meal 
separately even in the Church assembly (cf. év éx«Anoia, 
ver. 18), 

ovx ... fhayetv. The clause has been understood in three 
ways: (1) “ You assemble not with any intention of eating 
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the Lord’s Supper” (Alford). But vv. 29, 30 imply that the 
Corinthians came together to eat the Supper, but ate it un- 
worthily. (2) “This is not an eating of the Lord’s Supper” 
(Estius, De Wette, Maier). But todro would then be ex- 
pressed, and this notion is unnecessarily weaker than the third 
rendering. (3) “It is not possible for you to eat the Lord’s 
Supper” (Meyer, Rev. Vers.). So Cranmer’s Bible: ‘ the 
Lordes supper cannot bee eaten.” De Wette objects that the 
use of éo7z in the sense of “it is possible”” requires the accus. 
of the person to be expressed before the infin. But it is not 
expressed in Heb. ix. 5, and many instances of its omission 
occur in the classics. The meaning is that there is some moral 
defect in them which renders their eating of the Lord’s Supper 
not an eating of the Lord’s Supper, and makes it impossible 
that it should be. In the next verse he begins to explain 
what that defect is. 

Kupvaxov deirvov. Comparing the words with 70 zrorypiov 
Kupiov (x. 21), we infer that the Eucharist is here meant, not 
the preliminary feast or Agapé, as the Roman Catholic exposi- 
tors say, e.g. Estius, Maldonatus on Matt. xxvi. 26. Chryso- 
stom, Theodoret, and Augustine (Hp. 54 (118), Ad Jan.) restrict 
the reference to the Eucharist. But unless the Agapé was 
celebrated at the same time or immediately before the Eucha- 
rist, such excesses as are here mentioned could not have oc- 
curred in connection with its celebration. That the Apostle 
refers to the Agapé and the Eucharist is, I think, certain, 
though the name Agapé does not occur before the closing 
years of the Apostolic age; e.g. in Jude 12 8 B have ayaraus, 
and A B read aydrars in 2 Pet. ii. 13. In Ignat. Ad Smyrn. 8 
ayannv trovetv includes the celebration of the Eucharist; for 
it is joined to Barrifewv. Butin Justin Martyr’s account (Apol. 
I. 67) of the celebration of the Eucharist there is no mention 
of the love-feast. The combination of the Eucharist and the 
love-feast may have been occasioned by our Lord’s having insti- 
tuted the former while eating the passover. It arose also from 
the earliest manner of celebrating the Eucharist as part of the 
family meal (cf. Acts ii. 46). Chrysostom ascribes the origin 
of the Agapz themselves to the attempt of the first Christians 
to establish community of goods, a trace of this remaining 
in the love-feast. When this custom of eating together and 
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contributing to a common fund passed from Palestine to the 
Churches in Hellas, it found a congenial soil. It was the age 
of clubs and guilds or wniversitates in all parts of the Empire 
and among all classes of society. Their main features were a 
religious basis, a common fund, and a common meal. Through 
the assimilating power of Christianity the épavoz of the Greeks 
became one of the most beautiful features of the primitive 
Church. The subsequent separation of the Agapz arose more 
especially from two causes, the increasing degeneracy! of the 
love-feasts, and the growth of the sacerdotal doctrine of the 
sacraments. In the Apostolic Constitutions (II. 28) the Agapze 
are described as a meal given to aged women. ‘They were for- 
mally, though not finally, separated by a decree of the Council 
of Laodicea (4.p. 364), which forbade the holding of the 
Agape in the churches. Though the love-feast and the Lord’s 
Supper were not separated when the Apostle wrote, to state 
the distinction in idea between them would seem to be his 
purpose in this passage. ‘This is the special emphasis on the 
supper being the Lord’s. The rich are not the persons that 
invite, the poor are not their guests. It is a feast given by 
the Lord to all alike. The words tend to discountenance the 
union of the love-feast and the supper, and Augustine (cf. the 
Benedictine ‘“‘ Life,” III. xi. 2) was justified in using the pas- 
sage in support of his recommendation “ne honesta quidem et 
sobria convivia licere in ecclesid celebrari.” He correctly in- 
fers that the Corinthians erred in not distinguishing the love- 
feast from the sacramental communion of the body and blood 
of Christ. Sozomen (Hist. Hecles. VII. 19, cited by Heinrici) 
says they were confounded in the Church of Alexandria. 

This renders nugatory the question whether the celebration 
of the Eucharist immediately preceded or followed the love- 
feast. Chrysostom, Theodoret, etc., say the Eucharist preceded 
the Agapé, in accordance with the Greek custom of pouring a 
libation before sitting down to meat. But their testimony on 
this point is of less value because it was in their time universally 
held that the Eucharist must be taken fasting. Nstius and 
Cave (Primit. Christian. P. I. Ch. xi.) think the irregularity in 
the Corinthian Church consisted in their not tarrying one for 


1 Of. Tert., De Jejun. 17, “ appendices gulm lascivia atque luxuria.” Itis hard 
to believe that Tertullian, though now a Montanist, does not speak the truth. 
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another to partake of the love-feast together before celebrat- 
ing the Eucharist. 

V. 21. He proves the moral impossibility of their eating 
the Lord’s Supper from their unworthy behaviour at the love- 
feast. Not only did they confound the Eucharist and the 
Agapé, but they converted the love-feast into an occasion for 
the rich to indulge to excess and make an invidious distinction 
between themselves and their poorer brethren. 

TO idvov Setrvov. It was essential to a love-feast, whether 
Eranos or Agapé, that all the members should share it in com- 
mon, rich and poor contributing according to their means, and 
the larger contributions of the rich making up for the defi- 
ciency of the poor. The Christian love-feast was held in the 
place of assembly and partook of a religious no less than a 
social character. As the meal proceeded, it glided naturally, 
perhaps without a formal break, into a celebration of the Ku- 
charist, in the same way in which our Lord’s last passover 
ended in the institution of a Christian sacrament. When 
therefore the rich took the meal before and apart from their 
poorer brethren, the very nature of a love-feast was destroyed 
and with it an essential feature of the Eucharist as well. 
What was intended to be a communion became an occasion 
of discord. 

mporauPSaver, not “takes it at home before he comes to the 
love-feast,’’? which is inconsistent with ver. 22, but ‘ takes it 
with indecent haste before the poor come in with whom they 
were ashamed to eat.” The opposite is adAAnAous éxdéyerOat, 
ver, 33. Chrys. excellently , to Kupiaxdv tdtwtiKxov TroLovaw. 

év To aye, “when he is taking his seat at the Lord’s 
table.” The aor. denotes the beginning of the act of eating. 
Cf. Goodwin, Greek Moods, p. 24. The object of the verb 
must be mentally supplied from the previous clause. 

Os pev . .. Os 6€. Cf. note on vii. 7. 

mewad. The Attic form is wewv7. Aristotle is the first to use 
mewda, which is the prevailing form afterwards. The meaning 
is, not that the rich man alleges hunger as an excuse for eating 
before the poor come in, but that the poor go home without 
tasting any food, while the rich have drunk to excess. There 
can be but little doubt that Chrys. is right in giving the word 
peOver its full meaning. “He does not say ‘ drinks to satiety,’ 
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but ‘is drunk.” The Corinthian Christians were assimilat- 
ing the love-feast to the symposia of the heathen.! Cf. Plat., 
Sympos. p. 223. Long afterwards Ambrose was compelled 
to forbid the use of wine at festivals held in honour of the 
martyrs, because it led to revelry and drunkenness. 

V. 22, “Hold your social banquets at home. To do 
otherwise is to lower the Church to the level of a heathen 
club and to put to shame the poor.” 

i) yap ov. Ironical and denoting surprise. This is true of 
py ov and of ydp (against Meyer). Of. Dem., Phil. I. p. 43, 
yévouTo yap av TL KawvoTepov 7) Maxedwv avnp AOnvaious xata- 
mokeuav; Cf. Acts vii. 31; probably also Heb. iii. 16. 

THS ExkKAnolas TOD Oeod, that is, not a heathen symposium, 
but an assembly of men consecrated to the service of the holy 
God. For a similar emphasis cf. xv. 9; Phil. ii. 6. The 
Apostle was chief of sinners because he had persecuted the 
Church; yet this Church of the living God the Church in 
Corinth despised. The effect of contempt for the spiritual 
majesty of the Church is a readiness to put the poorer brethren 
to the blush because of their poverty; for in the Church, the 
presence-chamber of God, the distinction between rich and 
poor has no place. 

Tovs 442) éxovTas, not “ those who have no houses” (Alford), 
but “those who have nothing,” ‘the poor.’ So Chrys. In 
class. Greek ot éyovres often means “the rich,” and of 
éyovres, “the poor.” Cf. Plat., Leg. V. p. 735. In ver. 34 
it is assumed that the poor had houses. M7, not ov, before 
éyovres, because their poverty was the reason why they were 
put to shame. In putting to shame the indigent, who brought 
no contribution or a meagre one to the common meal, the 
wealthy Christians in Corinth did but imitate their heathen 
neighbours. Cf. Schol. ad Aristoph., Acharn. 570, €005 elyov 
Telegu TL Eis TO KOLVOV Siddvat, S7rEp oF pr SidovTES Kal ATYLOL 
évopifovto Kal meta Blas amntovvtTo. Some of the épavoc had, 
however, for their special object to help the needy, who, in 
their turn, when they might be in better circumstances, were 
expected to help others. It was this feature of the heathen 


1 According to one reading Adlian (Var. Hist, III. 15) says the Corinthians 
were dxpardcrepov T@ olvw mpoordvres. 
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Eranos, in addition to the nature of the Christian Agapé, that 
made the conduct of the wealthy Christians of Corinth so 
deserving of reprobation. 

errawvécw is, like eliza, deliberative subjunctive. Buttmann 
(N.S. p. 46), and Grimm (Lez.), however, consider it to be fut. 
indic. for the more usual évatvécopat. 

€v tovtTw, connected by Neand., Meyer, De Wette, etc., 
correctly with ov« érawa. In other matters he has praised 
them. 

V. 28. The reason why he cannot praise them lies, not 
only in the contrast between their selfishness and the love of 
the Lord Jesus, though this is not to be lost sight of, but also 
in their complete misapprehension of the purpose of Christ in 
instituting the Eucharist. The Apostle proceeds to explain, 
on the authority of Christ, the nature of the Lord’s Supper as 
it is unfolded in the history of its institution. 

éyo, “1 personally.” Adtos éyo would express the same 
thing, only more emphatically. Cf. 2 Cor. x. 1 with Gal. v. 2. 
Buttmann (N.S. p.115) maintains that éyw is often ex- 
pressed in the New Test. without emphasis. There are some 
instances (though I think only one of the passages he cites, 
Matt. x. 16, is an instance), in which we may fairly doubt 
that emphasis was intended, eg. Gal. vi. 17. But in our 
passage éy# is emphatic (against De Wette), It renders the 
Apostle’s account of the institution more reliable that he had 
it personally from the Lord. 

mapéraBov ard tod Kupiov. Beza, Winer (Gr. § XLVIL.), 
Ellicott (on Gal. i. 12), Neander, Meyer, Hofmann, etc., think 
the Apostle means that he received it from Christ, not directly, 
but through the Apostles or by tradition. ‘Their strongest 
argument is the alleged difference in meaning between amo 
and srapd, the former denoting the more remote, the latter the 
nearer, source. But this is not invariably the case. Cf. Thue. 
I. 125, ad’ avavtwy jxoveav, on which Poppo observes, “ in- 
solentius.” So Matt. xi. 29, waOete an’ éuod, which imme- 
diately follows Sedte mpds pe, Col. i. 7, EudGete avo Evagpa, 
and 1 John i. 5, #v axnxoapev am’ aitov. This is admitted 
by Buttmann (N.S. p.145). Chrys., Calvin, Estius, Bengel, 
Osiander, Olshausen, Alford, Evans, etc., understand it to mean 
an immediate communication made by the risen Lord to the 
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Apostle himself. It is the only interpretation of the word 
that adequately explains why the Apostle should mention the 
thing. If he can declare to his readers that the Lord’s Supper, 
instituted by Christ before He suffered, was again instituted 
by the risen Lord, and that its celebration in the Church from 
age to age was thus sanctioned by an immediate revelation of 
His will to the Apostle and, as Chrys. observes, proved to be 
no less significant and effective than at the first institution, 
the Apostle’s words have a worthy purpose in reference both 
to the Corinthians and to himself. Another institution of the 
Supper by the risen Christ occurred in Emmaus. May we 
not suppose it was one purpose of His appearance to the two 
disciples? That Christ should vouchsafe an immediate revela- 
tion of it to St. Paul is in keeping with, though distinct from, 
the revelation of the Gospel which he declares he received 
from Jesus Christ, not from men (cf. Gal. i. 12). In this 
Apostle Christianity makes a new start as the Gospel of the 
risen and glorified Christ. But it is not a new Christianity ; 
and this identity of the Gospel taught by Jesus in the days 
of His flesh and again revealed after His resurrection to Paul 
is set forth in the identity of the sacraments. Ideas mark the 
progress, sacraments the fixedness of Christianity. Doctrines 
are more fully developed in the New Test. than in the Old, 
and more fully in the Epistles than in the Gospel narratives. 
But the same sacraments continue in one form or another 
through all dispensations, and help to anchor theological 
thought to its moorings. The Apostle does not hesitate to 
develope new truths; but he does not institute a new sacra- 
ment. Indeed do is more forcible in this connection than 
mapa. For it signifies that the Lord Jesus Christ was the 
original source of all revelation touching the nature of the 
sacrament. Here as well as elsewhere the Apostle claims to 
have received revelations direct from the Lord. Cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, év Aoy@ Kuplov, which Theod. correctly explains by é« 
Gelas atroxarinvews, and Eph. ii. 3. 

mapadauSdve is the precise word to denote the receiving 
a deposit or trust. Cf. Thuc. II. 72, drodacopev tyuiv & av 
mapardBwper’ wéxpe dé rodde EEowev mapaxatabyxny. 

cai, “also,” identifies that which the Apostle received with 
what he delivered. In this matter of the Lord’s Supper they 
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had forgotten his instructions (cf. note on ver. 2). On % ef. 
note on vii. 20. 

mapeoioeto. The close connection between the betrayal 
and the Lord’s Supper, noticed by the Evangelists, proves 
that the word here means, not the delivering of Christ by 
God, but the betrayal by Judas. The imperf. intimates that 
the betrayal was not the result of sudden impulse, but the’ 
fulfilment of well planned and now ripening counsels, known 
to Jesus when He was instituting the sacrament. The be- 
trayal was the crisis in His history. It determined that He 
must die. Hence the night in which this act was consum- 
mated was chosen by Christ for the institution of that sacra- 
ment which derives its meaning and virtue from His death. 
The form of the expression, not “when,” but “in the night 
in which,” intimates that Judas was present at the supper. 
The form vapediéero is read in NABCD and adopted by 
Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort, ete. Chrys. and 
Theod. have aapedidoro. Similarly in Acts iv. 35 NABD 
read dvedidero. Cf. Winer, Gr. § XIV. 1. 

The account given by the Apostle is almost identical with 
that given by Luke. This corroborates the statement of 
Treneeus (Adv. Her. III. 1), that Luke was a follower of 
Paul and consigned to writing the Gospel which the Apostle 
preached. Our passage is also the first written account of 
the institution of the Supper. 

V. 24, evyapictjcas. Cf. note on x. 16. From this the 
Supper came to be called the Eucharist as early as the time 
of Ignatius, the only one of the Apostolic Fathers that makes 
mention of the Lord’s Supper. Cf. Ad Smyrn. 7 and 8; 
Justin M., Apol. I. 66, 4 tpody) attn Kadeiras wap piv 
evyaplotia. 

The words AdBere, PayeTe are omitted in NABCD. St. 
Luke and St. Mark omit ¢ayere. The copyists inserted the 
word here from St. Matthew. 

The word kA#pevoy is omitted in NABC. (D has Opv- 
arTomevov). Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort omit, 
De Wette, Reiche, Hofmann retain it. Rightly; for, first, ro 
vmép Uuwav is very harsh, perhaps unexampled ; second, break- 
ing the body was essential to the sacrifice; third, its omission 
by the copyists is accounted for on the supposition that they 
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suspected a contradiction between this passage and John 
xix. 36. Meyer is wrong in supposing the Apostle omitted 
KNoevov because it could be supplied from éxdace, for that 
breaking refers to the bread, this to the body. 

eis THY éurv avauynow. Cf. note on x.16. The words of 
Christ contain two distinct but connected ideas. The one 
implies His presence in the sacrament: “this is My body; 
this is My blood.” ‘The other implies His absence: “in 
remembrance of Me.” Both meet in the Apostle’s word, 
“¢eomwmunion,” which involves, first, that the communicant 
appropriates Christ, and, second, that the instrument of this 
appropriation is conscious, voluntary faith. Appropriation 
of Christ necessitates His real presence; faith implies His 
equally real absence. The Apostle’s teaching is inconsistent 
at once with the doctrine of transubstantiation and with 
Zwinglianism. 

éuyv. On the poss. pron. in the sense of an objective genit. 
ef. Jelf, Gr. § 652. 8, Obs. 6; Winer, Gr. § XXII. 7. So in 
xv. 81; Rom. xi. 31. It occurs in class. Greek, e.g. Thue. I. 
77, To *ywetépov Séos, Hur., Io 1276, 6 otkros 6 aos. In the 
New Test. the usage is somewhat rare. It seems to convey 
some degree of emphasis, which is helped im this ver. by the 
position of wov. The words, thus emphatic, contribute to the 
object of the passage. They indicate the special character of 
the Lord’s Supper. Hitherto they had celebrated the paschal 
Supper, in remembrance of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt 
(cf, Exod. xiii. 9). Henceforth Christ takes the place of that 
deliverance. Instead of a temporal and national redemption a 
spiritual and, therefore, common salvation becomes the centre 
of men’s thoughts, of their memories and their hopes. The 
words cannot, without great violence, be explained of a com- 
memoration or an offering of Christ to God. 

V. 25. pera 7rd Secrvjcas, that is, ‘after the paschal 
meal.” St. Luke is the only one of the evangelists that re- 
cords this. But even he combines it with another account. 
For he mentions the cup twice. ‘The first time Christ takes 
the cup and gives thanks during the paschal meal, after which 
He says He will no more drink of the fruit of the vine until the 
kingdom of God is come (cf. Luke xxii. 17, 18). According 
to the other evangelists he uttered these words after taking 
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the cup of the Eucharist. The second time Christ takes the 
cup, according to St. Luke, after supper; and this cup, says 
St. Paul, was the cup of the Eucharist. The Apostle’s account 
is quite consistent with the accounts of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. The difficulty is to harmonize it with the words of his 
own follower, St. Luke, who received, we may suppose, his 
information from him. However this may be, we must under- 
stand that the Hucharistic cup was drunk after the paschal 
meal. But why does the Apostie say this? Hofmann thinks 
it is to warn the Corinthians that after the Agapé wine may 
be required for the Kucharist. Bengel suggests, what is more 
to the purpose, that it is intended to distinguish the Eucharist 
from an ordinary meal. It is remarkable that the Apostle 
fixes the time at which Christ took the bread and the time at 
which He took the cup. Both data advance his main purpose, 
which is to mark the essential difference between the Lord’s 
Supper and every other feast. It was instituted on that 
critical night in which His death was irrevocably determined 
upon, because it was_to be communion with Him in His death. 
Again, part of the Eucharist accompanied the paschal meal, 
part followed. ‘The new dispensation was grafted on the old. 
Mosaism expired in the birth-throes of Christianity. 

7) Kavi) OvaOnxn. Since the expression in St. Luke and St. 
Paul, “this is the new covenant in My blood,” must mean the 
same thing as. the expression, “this is My blood of the new 
covenant,” in St. Matthew and St. Mark, it follows that the 
substance of the wine does not undergo a change at consecra- 
tion; for the cup cannot be called a covenant except in a 
metaphorical sense. If so, the words “this My body” (ver. 
24) do not imply that the substance of the body is changed. 
We can now, therefore, determine the precise meaning of the 
word “is”’ in these two verses. On the one hand, it cannot 
denote a change of substance in the bread or the wine. On 
the other hand, because the Apostle teaches that the sacra- 
ment is a communion with the body and blood of Christ, the 
word “is”? must mean more than “ represents ;”” though this 
notion is part of its meaning, inasmuch as the Apostle teaches 
also that the sacrament is acommemoration. Cf. Tert., Contra 
Marc. I. 14, “panem ... quo corpus suum representat ;” 
and LV. 40, “ acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus 
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illum suum fecit, hoc est, corpus meum dicendo, id est, figura 
corporis mei.” What more, then, than “represents’? can 
éotw signify? Surely the answer is that it expresses com- 
munion. ‘The sacrament is a medium of communion with the 
body and blood of Christ, and a real means whereby faith 
appropriates the blessings which flow from the glorified Christ 
in virtue of His death. 

d.aOnxn undoubtedly means “covenant” in the LXX., 
though cvv67«n would be the class. word. Even in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the invariable meaning of dan is covenant. 
It is the only adequate meaning in our passage. The Gospel 
not only proclaims a Divine institution, arrangement or in- 
tention to bestow gifts on men, but also offers those gifts on 
conditions and declares that God, on His part also, has pledged 
Himself to bestow them on the fulfilment of those conditions. 
This mutual pledge is ratified in the sacrifice of Christ, in 
whom God and man meet. The sacrament involves faith on 
the part of the communicant. But the emphatic words are 
“new” and “in My blood.” The covenant is new because it 
no longer consists in the letter, but in the Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 6) ; 
no longer in a law of commandments contained in ordinances, 
but in the new man, which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness, 

ev, “resting upon,” “ratified through.” The same idea 
might have been expressed by é7i, as in Ps. 1. (xlix.) 5, rv 
SiaOnKnv avbrod ert Ovoiats. The covenant rested on Christ’s 
blood, that is, the death of Christ was a sacrificial propitiation. 

dodkis dv mivnte, “as often as ye drink this cup of the 
Lord’s Supper ;”’ not “as often as ye take your ordinary meal.” 

V. 26. That these are not the words of Christ is certain. 
St. Luke has them not, and pov would have been used instead 
of Kupiov. Tdp does not here introduce a proof of the truth 
of Christ’s declaration that the bread and wine are His body 
and blood. ‘The act of the Church would be no proof of their 
truth. Nor is ydép inferential (Meyer): “such, then, being 
the fact.” It has here its explicative force. The Apostle ’ 
applies the general statement of Christ to the case of the 
Corinthians. ‘This explicative meaning of ydp is proved by 
the repetition of Christ’s words, “as often as.” The meaning 
seems to be that the words of Christ at the institution of the 
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Eucharist explain the distinctive nature of the Lord’s Supper, 
which is to declare His accomplished death as our propitiation. 
In this it differs from a Christian love-feast and from the 
Jewish passover. 

KatayyéAreTe. If ydp is explicative, the verb is indic.: “ye 
do announce.” So Vulg., Bengel, De Wette, Maier, Meyer, 
etc. It is present of indefinite frequency. We announce the 
Lord’s death, not orally (Meyer), but in the act of eating the 
bread and drinking the cup. The word explains “in remem- 
brance of Me.” It is true catayyéAXew properly means “ to 
proclaim by word of mouth.” But the Apostle intentionally 
uses the word to denote more than would be conveyed by 
“represent” or “signify.” In the Supper we preach the 
Lord’s death, and this silent ministry of the Eucharist excludes 
the pride or shame of social distinctions, as the oral ministry 
excludes excellency of speech or of wisdom. Cf. Cyprian, Hp. 
63 Ad Cecil.: “ Qui [Christi sanguis] scripturarum omnium 
sacramento ac testimonio effusus predicatur.” 

dypis ov. The ay isomitted in NABCD. But it is an 
unreal refinement to detect a difference of meaning. Cf. note 
on iv. 5; xv. 25. 

é\6n. Theod., De Wette, Meyer think the Apostle’s pur- 
pose in mentioning the Lord’s second coming was to intimate 
that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper will cease when 
Christ Himself is present, as there will be no need of symbols 
when His glorified humanity has again appeared to His 
Church. But there does not appear to be a sufficient reason 
for referring to its cessation in this place. The Apostle men- 
tions the two termint in the history of the Church, the Lord’s 
death and His second coming. These are the events that 
stamp upon the development of Christian life and Church 
history its peculiar character. “ All time is a festival,” says 
Chrysostom, ‘“‘ because the Son of God delivered thee from 
death.’”’ But the ages of history are to the Church much more 
than an after feast. They are a preparation also for the Lord’s 
coming. This the Corinthians had forgotten, and consequently 
turned the means of renovation and strengthening into a 
drunken meal. The Apostle, therefore, reminds them of the 
same truth which Christ taught in His later parables of the 
ten virgins and the talents. 
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V. 27. He draws the practical inference that those who 
eat the Eucharistic bread and drink the cup havea duty to 
perform towards the body and blood of the Lord. To fail in 
this duty renders the communicant guilty, and exposes him to 
God’s judgments. The inference rests, not on KatayyéAXeTat 
(Meyer), but on the entire statement concerning the nature of 
the Eucharist, as the communion of the Lord’s body and blood. 

TouTop is omitted in NA BCD. Hence rod Kupiov belongs 
to dprov as well as to motpuov. 

aptov. He still says “bread.” If the Apostle had taught 

transubstantiation, it would have made his argument much 
stronger to say that they were eating the body. 
m, “or.” It cannot mean “and,” which # never means, 
except in negative sentences; though «ai is sometimes used 
for 7 (e.g. Dem., De Cor. p. 270, yOés Kat pony). A reads 
«ai, which has apparently crept in from ver. 26. The words 
prove neither the Protestant doctrine that participation in 
both kinds is necessary, nor the opposite doctrine of “ com- 
munio sub uni specie” (Hstius, Cor. a Lap., Messmer; but 
not Maier). In fact the doctrine of concomitancy is meaning- 
less without the doctrine of transubstantiation or of consub- 
stantiation. The Apostle says # to intimate the consequence 
of unworthy participation of either of the two elements. A 
sudden revelation of Christ’s glory may bring a blessed 
change of heart even during the celebration. Yet he who 
unworthily partakes of either of the two elements incurs guilt 
in reference to both the body and the blood, inasmuch as he 
sins against Christ, from whom each part of the sacrament 
derives its efficacy. 

avafiws. The Apostle has brought to light the special 
worthiness that belongs to the Lord’s Supper. He who con- 
founds it with the love-feast does not acknowledge its peculiar 
character. He eats and drinks unworthily. The meaning of 
avakiws is explained by m2) Svaxpivey 7d cdma, ver. 29, and it 
must be here restricted to this, though of course there may be 
other ways in which men eat and drink unworthily. But this 
passage is not a full and systematic statement of the nature 
of the Lord’s Supper. Like the parallel passage in chap. x., 
it was occasioned by a practical emergency. 

évoxos=evexouevos, “held in,” hence “liable to.’ The 
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original ‘construction with évoyos is, therefore, the dat., 
whether we call it the instrumental or, as Jelf (Gr. § 605. 5), 
local dat.; first generally, as in Job xv. 5; then specially, 
as a law phrase, when the dat. expresses either the law 
or indictment (tots vomois, TH ypadH) or the crime (¢.g. TH 
mpodocia) or the punishment (¢.g. 76 Oavatod). The next 
step was the use of the genit. instead of the dat. This may 
have arisen either from the omission of 77 ypa¢7, or from the 
assimilation of the construction to that of judicial verbs of 
prosecution. Hence the genit. with évoyos expresses, not the 
law, but the crime (e.g. Aurotagiov). The third step was the 
use of the genit. to denote the punishment, as in Matt. xxvi. 
66. The last (and latest) step was to use the genit. to denote 
the person against whom the crime is committed. This stage 
is not reached, I think, in class. Greek. But it is after the 
analogy of aitos, which takes genit. of the person in the 
classics. Cf. Isa. liv. 17, of évoyou cov, James ii. 10, ravtwv 
évoxos. These passages justify us in so explaining c@paros 
and aiatos here, in preference to considering them genit. of 
the crime : “corporis et sanguinis violati” (Jerome). The sin 
against the body and blood of the Lord consists in not re- 
cognising the peculiar nature of the Lord’s Supper, not (as 
Chrys., Theod., Gicum., Theophyl., Ambrosiast., Herveeus, 
the Formula Concordic, Olshausen, etc.) in crucifying to one- 
self the Son of God afresh. The reference is not at all to 
unbelievers or hypocrites, or apostates to Judaism (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb.). For ver. 32 implies that those who were punished 
by the Lord for unworthy eating and drinking were believers, 
who were not condemned with the world. Lutherans argue 
from this ver. that unbelievers eat the body and drink the 
blood of Christ. Of. Gerhard, Loci XXII. xxii. 135. The 
words imply the reverse. Instead of proclaiming the Lord’s 
death, the unworthy partaker of the bread and wine is guilty 
of sinning against Him by not recognising the difference 
between the Eucharist and any social meal. He thus refuses 
to proclaim the Lord’s death, and declines communion. 

V. 28. To shun this guilt let every man bring his motives 
and the attitude of his soul to the test. 

5é, adversative. ‘Let him on the contrary,” etc. 

Soxipatéro, not “let him make himself worthy or approved” 
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(Beza on Gal. vi. 4, Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., Riickert, Linden, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1862, p. 570), which would be expressed by 
€avTOV OOKiuov TapactnodTw, as in 2 Tim. ii. 15. But 
Soximaferv means only (1) “to put to the test,” as in Gal. vi. 
4; 1 Tim. ii. 10; (2) “to approve,” as the result of putting 
to the test, as in Rom. xiv. 22. As the meaning of self- 
approval would be here out of place, we must render the words 
“let every one test himself.” Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 5, éauvtovs 
meipacete, éavtovs Soxyuatere. Having censured the Cor- 
inthians for allowing the Eucharist to degenerate into a feast, 
which marked their differences, not their union, the Apostle 
intimates that the root of the mischief was their spiritual 
pride, only that they did not know it. If they would but 
bring to the test “the wretchedness of their disordered pas- 
sions,” their lack of love, of humility and spiritual insight, they 
would then see their need of communion with Christ, the one 
source of all grace. For this communion is not ecstatic, but 
moral and sanctifying; so that a sense of unworthiness, sin- 
cere repentance, faith in Christ, promise of amendment, and 
thankfulness for God’s mercy, are necessary to secure the 
blessings which the Lord’s Supper is designed to bestow. 
The use made of the Apostle’s words by devotional writers 
of various schools is, therefore, exegetically legitimate. 

avOpwmros=Eéxaortos. Cf. note on iv. 1. 

kal oUTws, that is, “when he has examined himself.’ This 
use of o¥rws must be distinguished from its inferential mean- 
ing, “this being so,” “que cum ita sint.” It occurs fre- 
quently in class. Greek, especially after participles, and is 
often followed by 65), but not often, as here, preceded by «ai. 

€x, “a portion of the bread.” ‘The word implies, what is 
explicitly stated in ver, 33, that all should wait for one another 
and so take each his portion of the bread. Breaking the 
bread was part of the rite in the early Church. Distribution 
(dcadoo1s) implied communion. 

V. 29. <A reason for the exhortation to self-examination. 
Communion with Christ in the Lord’s Supper is the result of 
faith ; faith is impossible without thought and a right estimate 
of Christ. On the other hand, thoughtlessness produces un- 
belief and incurs God’s displeasure. 

avafiws and rod Kupdov are omitted in N A BC, but in- 
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serted in D. Most critics omit them; but Riickert hesi- 
tates. Without dva€iws the construction and meaning may 
be explained in one of four ways: (1) We may, with Meyer, 
and, in effect, Evans, supply dva€iws in thought. This is 
harsh; though it is likely ava&/ws so crept in. (2) Osiander 
puts a comma after éav7é, omitting it after miwv and Tivel: 
“for he who eats and drinks judgment to himself eats and 
drinks without discerning the Lord’s body.” Nothing can 
well be more unnatural. (3) Riickert thus: “for he who eats 
and drinks without discerning the Lord’s body eats and 
drinks judgment to himself.” The position of the participle 
is decisive against this. (4) Meyer and De Wette thus: 
“for he who eats and drinks, eats and drinks judgment to 
himself, if he does not rightly estimate the body.” Canon 
Evans doubts that the hypothetical participle is a Hellenistic 
usage. But cf. xi.5; Gal. vi. 9; Heb. x. 26; xi. 32. This 
is the best interpretation. 

xpipa (or xpiva, cf. Winer, Gr. § VI.1 e), “judgment,” “ju- 
dicial sentence,” as in Mark xii. 40; Rom. i. 2, 3. Herveeus, 
Hstius, Mosheim explain it of eternal perdition. The sub- 
sequent verses prove that temporal judgments are at least 
included. But from the absence of the article we may, I 
think, gather that the Apostle intentionally refrains from 
fixing more particularly what punishment. Some of the un- 
worthy recipients may have incurred such guilt as rendered 
them obnoxious to severer punishment than others. 

éavto, “against himself.’ Cf. Matt. xxii. 31; Rom. xii. 
2; Heb. vi. 6. 

py Siaxpivev To cGua. Justin M. (Apol. I. 66), Augustine 
(Tract. in Johan. LXII.), Herveeus, Beza, Grotius, Estius, 
Hofmann explain the clause to mean “not distinguishing 
between the Lord’s body and common bread.” But as 
“body ” cannot mean “the symbols of the body,” the sin 
against which he warns the Corinthians cannot consist in 
not distinguishing the efficacy of the sacramental bread from 
ordinary food, but rather in an imperfect apprehension of the 
sanctifying influence of fellowship with Christ. Moreover, 
Svexpivopev in ver. 31 must have the same meaning as dvaxpi- 
vev in ver. 29, that is “if we estimated ourselves aright.” 
The meaning is that a right estimate of ourselves is necessary 
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for a right estimate of the Lord’s body (cf. Matt. xvi. 3). This 
is the rendering of the Vulg., “nos dijudicans . . . quodsi 
nosmet ipsos dijudicaremus,”’ etc., which is much better than 
Beza’s “discernens . . . etenim si ipsi nos dijudicaremus.” 

To o@ua. He does not now say “the body and the blood,” 
because he is speaking, not of the symbols on earth, but of 
Christ’s glorified humanity in heaven. This accounts also for 
the otherwise harsh omission of tod Kupiov. The “ body” is 
the Lord Himself in His glorified humanity. In the cdua THS 
50£ns avrod the distinction of flesh and blood has no place. 
The notion of Dean Jackson and Bengel, that the material 
blood which flowed from the Lord’s body on the cross, was 
gathered up and restored by the power of God, is, therefore, 
though reverently conceived, a mere fancy. 

V. 30. What is a hypothesis only in ver. 29 is actually the 
ease at Corinth. Some among the Corinthians were guilty 
of dishonouring the glorified body of the Lord, and this was 
proved by the numerous sicknesses and deaths that occurred 
among them. If we ask how the Apostle is justified in con- 
necting the two things as cause and effect, it is not enough to 
answer, with Hofmann, that he observed the connection from 
the large number of Christians that had recently died at 
Corinth. The Apostle and prophet is here uttering an oracular 
decision, with certitude and authority. Several expositors 
(Estius, Osiander, etc.,) notice the parallel between the cir- 
cumstances that ushered in the Old and the New Dispensa- 
tions. And as Ananias and Sapphira fell dead at the feet of 
Peter because they had lied to the Holy Ghost, so also many 
Christians in Corinth were stricken with sickness and some 
with death because they had dishonoured the majesty of 
Christ’s glorified human nature. That the reference is not to 
spiritual feebleness is evident from his using the word K«oimév- 
rat, the Christian designation for death. Cf. note on vii. 39. 
The pres., which occurs only here in the New ‘lest., denotes 
the act of “falling asleep.” Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. Or it may 
mean frequency. Many died from time to time. 

V. 31. For yap read 5é with 8 A B D, against 0, 

dvexpivowev . . . expwoue0a, ‘This may be rendered either, 
“if we were to judge ourselves, we should not be judged ” 
or with equal correctness (against Canon Evans), “if we had 
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judged ourselves, we should not have been judged.” Cf. 
Goodwin, Moods, § 49, 2. The context must in each case 
decide to what time the imperfect refers. But the dé and the 
lst pers., making the reference general, are decisive in favour 
of the present time. ‘It is true that God’s judgments are 
descending; but we, who have hitherto escaped, may shun 
them by nadpanp and testing ourselves. If we examined and 
formed a right estimate of ourselves so as heartily to repent, 
we should be spared God’s temporal judgments, which are 
intended to make us sorrow after a godly sort.”” Augustine 
used this verse as a motto to his “ Retractations.” 

V. 32. God’s temporal judgments are a father’s chastise- 
ments, inflicted to lead the erring child to repentance, that he 
may not be condemned with the unbelieving world by Christ 
at His coming. 

The words “ by the Lord,” though implied with “ chastised,” 
must properly be connected with “ judged,” for we shall then 
preserve the antithesis between it and “judging ourselves,” 
ver. dl; and it is because the judgment has been sent by the 
Lord that it has the chastening effect of discipline. 

matoevoueba, “we are chastened,” that is, disciplined, cor- 
rected. JIIa:deia is correction by act, vov@ecia by word. In 
class. Greek sradeva is ‘ education.” But in Scripture it 
has acquired the further meaning of correction by a father. 
Cf. Prov. xxii. ]5; Heb. xu. 5-11; 2 Macc. vi. 12. It differs 
also from «Kédaows and TyLopia. Cf. Chrys., vovOecias “adXOv 
€oTLV a KATAOIKNS TO YyLWopeEvoV, LatpElas 1) Tipeplas, dcopbe- 
TEWS i) KONAGEWS. 

kataxplOwpev, “that we may not be judged unto condem- 
nation.” Cf. Rom. v. 16, xpiwa eis xataxpiyua. The Apostle 
means at the Lord’s second coming, ver. 26. Cf. Luke xxi. 
34; Matt. xxiv. 49-51. This makes it probable, against the 
view of expositors generally, that ‘the Lord,” by whom the 
Corinthians were now judged, is Christ. 

Vv. 33, 34. He closes the discussion concerning the Eu- 
charist with two practical exhortations. The one is that they 
should make it a common feast, the other is that, notwith- 
standing this, it should not be allowed to degenerate from 
a spiritual into a carnal feast. The common character of the 
Eucharist will be preserved by their waiting one for another; 
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its religious character will be secured by their satisfying their 
hunger at home. 

V. 33. é«déyeoGe, probably not “ receive ye one another ” 
to the feast (Mosheim, Olshausen, Hofmann, etc.). This is the 
more usual meaning of the word in class. Greek and LXX., 
only with the additional notion of receiving from another, e.g. 
ambassadors (Polyb. XXIV. iv. 11), whereas receiving a guest 
is déyeo@ar (Luke xvi. 9) or dmodéyecOas (Xen., Mem. IV. 
i.1). The meaning here is “ wait ye for one another.” The 
word is an intentionally formal antithesis to ver. 21. To wait 
for one another would render the occasion more solemn. 

V. 34. The omission of 6é (with 8 ABCD) makes these 
two closing exhortations more impressive. He now speaks to 
rich and poor. The poor must not use the Lord’s supper to 
satisfy hunger; the rich must not allow the poor to want food. 
Let them be fed from the provision made by the Church for 
the purpose, but let them be fed at home. 

ev oix, “at home,” as xiv. 35. Cf. note on ver. 22. 

eis, expressing consequence. Cf. Rom. vii. 4, 6, where eds 
TO yevérOas was éTép@ is explained by date Sovrevew Huds. 

ta d€ Nord. Cf. note on ver. 18. 

@s av €\Ow. Cf. note on iv. 5; xi. 26. The use of ws dv 
with subjunctive is very rare in class. Greek. In the New 
Test. it occurs only here and Rom. xy. 24; Phil. ii. 23. The 
Apostle, it appears, purposed visiting Corinth. But after- 
wards he deemed it expedient to write another letter to the 
Corinthians, as they had not received his censure with entire 
friendliness. 

Siatafouat. Cf. note on vii. 17. The word refers to ex- 
ternal, practical arrangements, and conveys the notion of 
authority as well as of order. Cf. xvi. 1; Acts xviii, 2. 
Ignatius (Ad Tall. iii. 3 et al.) will not use the word in 
speaking of his own advice, as it implies apostolic authority. 


~ 


SIXTH DIVISION. 


THE SPIRITUAL GIFTS 
(xii. 1-xiv. 40). 


A. Description and Vindication of the Spiritual Gifts. 
(xii. 1-31). 


V.1. Rabiger and others think the 6¢ of this ver. 
balances the pév of xi. 18. The discussion that follows may 
well be considered a third sub-division of the Fifth Division 
of the Epistle, inasmuch as it has reference to the conduct of 
the Corinthians in the Church assemblies. But as the Apostle 
is answering a distinct question of the Church, he probably 
ranked the discussion as co-ordinate with his answers to the 
other questions. 4é is, therefore, transitional, with some 
slight notion of antithesis to Ta Aowrd . . . SvaTdFomar. 
(xi. 34): “ Whatever subject I postpone I must not delay to 
explain the nature of spiritual gifts.” 

mepi de Tov mvevpatixov. Cf. vil. 1, 29; vill. 1, From the 
form of the Apostle’s answer we gather that the question 
arose partly from the strangeness of the phenomena that had 
presented themselves in the Church, partly from a natural 
suspicion that they were but another manifestation of the 
demoniacal influences which the Corinthians must have often 
witnessed in connection with the religious rites of heathenism. 
The Apostle seeks to show that unwonted manifestations of a 
supernatural presence in the Christian assemblies were to be 
expected. Some appear to have lost their moral balance in 
consequence of ecstatic possession. He thinks it necessary 
to estimate the relative worth of ecstasy and Christian love, 
tongues and serviceable prophecy. 
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The word mvevyatcxd must not be understood to denote 
“spiritual things” in general (Kling), nor quite specifically 
for “the gift of tongues” (Baur, Heydenr., Stanley). Cf. 
note on xiv. 37. It means the Charismata, the nature of 
which generally is first declared, and the necessity of which in 
the Church is first proved. Grotius, Hofmann, Heinrici con- 
sider TOv mvevuatixwv to be masc., synon. with Tay TVEULATO- 
dopey, asin xiv. 37. This is not so, simply because the spiritual 
gifts were, not the prerogative of a few, but a gift bestowed 
in various forms and degrees on all Christians. Of. note on 
idv@rns, xiv. 16. The universality of the gifts is one of the 
arguments which the Apostle uses to prove that no member 
of Christ’s body, the Church, should envy another member, 
inasmuch as every member has its own function assigned it 
in the body. The gifts are called rvevpatixd, not because of 
any connection with the human veda, but because they are 
bestowed by the Spirit of God. Cf. note on ix. 11. 

ov OéXw. Cf. note on x. 1. The phrase is always accompa- 
nied by the endearing address, added doi. 

V. 2. After dr. we must certainly insert re. SoONABOD, 
Vulg. (quoniam cum). So Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. 
But Lachm. hesitates, apparently because he thought B had 
not dre. Reiche defends the tex. rec. If we omit ére the 
construction is easy, and requires none of Hofmann’s ingenious 
manipulations. Inserting éte, we may explain the construe- 
tion in one of the following ways: (1) Alford supposes the 
Apostle to have begun with olfdare 6r, and then to have 
passed into the construction of placing ére after such verbs as 
péuvynpat, oida, dxovw, an ellipsis of tod ypévov taking place. 
Is it certain that ofa can have this construction? Alford 
cites Hom., Il. xiv. 11, 75a pév yap bte mpddpwv Aavaoiow 
duvev. But the object of 7Sea is not the temporal clause, but 
amonécbat Ayaiovs. (2) Valckenaer and Meyer think there 
is a confusion of two constructions after ofSa, viz. a dre clause 
and a participle, dayouevor. This occasionally happens. Of. 
Thuc. IV. 37, yvobs . . . bre, ef Kal drwoovodv wadXov 
évdmaovar, diapOapynoopuévous adtovs, and Plat., Gorg. p. 481, 
aigOdvowat . . . Ort, dbo’ dv hh cov ta wadixa Kal 
bros dv pi evew, od Suvauévov avriréyew. It occurs also 
with dare, ws. Cf. Isocr., Paneg. § 64; Xen., Mem. IV. ii. 

x 
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30. But the usage is too rare and exceptional to be of much 
weight in reference to a construction in the New Test., espe- 
cially as the participial predicate after oda occurs but once in 
St. Paul’s Epistles (2 Cor. xii. 2). (3) Castalio, Bengel, Butt- 
mann (N. 8. p. 328), Heinrici consider @s to be resumptive 
of 671, the temporal clause éte €@vy jre intervening. It may 
be some objection to this that the intervening clause is too 
short to render the repetition of 6t« probable. But this is 
apparently the construction adopted by Chrys. (obrov of wavters 
mpos éxeiva iyyovto éXxomevot) and Basil (6 wéev yap ws av HynTaL 
amayomevos addoyov Natpever AaTpeiav). That the participle 
atrayowevos hangs is not a sufficient objection. It expresses 
what could not so emphatically be stated otherwise, that the 
heathen worshippers are “led by being led away like prisoners 
at the will of the demons.” 

oidate. By referring to their former condition as being 
what they themselves acknowledged, he avoids the harshness 
of the reference, and also prepares them for a statement of the 
opposite truth, which they did not yet understand. Hence 
yvwpifw, ver. 3. 

é0vn, not “nations” generally (Baur), but “Gentiles,” in 
the sense attached to the word among the Jews. Cf. Rom. 
iii. 29, where it is distinguished from “Iovéator; Gal. i. 8, 
from 4 mepttoun; Rom. xv. 10, from 6 Aads avrod, and Eph. 
ii. 11. The peculiarity of the present passage is that the 
Gentiles are here distinguished from Christians, from 6 €v T@ 
xputT@ Iovéaios (Rom. ii. 29). The Christian Church is, in 
the Apostle’s eyes, the true Israel of God. Cf Gal. vi. 16; 
Heb. iv. 9. Sometimes the name is applied to the Gentile 
Christians. Cf. Gal. ii. 12, where of "Iovdaio. are Jewish 
Christians, of dvtes é« mepitouAs as distinguished from 7 
TEPLTOMN. 

eldwda, that is, images and not realities. Cf. note on 
viii. 4. 

dpova. Cf. LXX., Hab. ii. 18, eldwra coda. So Ep. ad 
Diogn. 2, ob Kkwpa wavta; In speaking of idols agwva is 
more correct than cwdd. They are not mutes, but voiceless 
things, Geot vexpot (Didache 6). 

dv iyyeoOe, the iterative imperfect with dv: “how ye were 
led whenever the occasion happened.” Cf. Mark vi. 56. Few 
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instances occur in the New Test., but it is a frequent usage in 
class. Greek. Cf. Buttmann, N.S. p.186. Erasm., Valcken., 
Hofm., Heinrici consider the av to be the prefix of the verb 
and read ws avyyeoGe, that is, “were led up as sacrifices are 
led up to the altar.’ Cf. Acts vii. 41. But is this metaphor 
a natural one? ‘The clause expresses the self-abandonment 
of the worshipper, as a7rayowevor denotes his going astray from 
the truth. 

atrayomevo, “being led away,” that is, “inasmuch as ye 
were led away ;”’ causal participle, as in Mark vii. 19: Ady 
may mean either “to lead from the truth,” or “to lead away 
at one’s own will.” Both notions would be to the Apostle’s 
purpose. But the former is the usual one when the Apostle 
speaks of the heathen. Cf. Tit. iii. 3; 2 Pet. it. 18. So 
Lactantius vi. 8: ‘ Errant [pagani] velut in magno mari nec 
quo ferantur intelligunt.” ‘The word presents an instructive 
contrast to dyovras of Rom. viii. 14; Gal. v. 18. By whom 
were they led? ‘The answer is given in 2 Tim. ii. 26; Eph. 
ii. 2. Cf. Athenag., Leg. pro Ohrist., nab of pév rept ta 
eldwra avtovs EdXxovTes of Saiwovés eiorv, and Just. M., Apol. 
1.5, wdotuys Sapover davrAwv éEeXavvopevot, which is seem- 
ingly a paraphrase of the Apostle’s amrayopevoc. 

This ver. is not merely a statement of their ignorance of the 
nature and use of the Charismata (Meyer, Alford, etc.). For, 
first, they must have known that these manifestations were 
the gift of the Spirit; the question put by the Corinthians 
probably contained the words wept tov rvevpatixwyv. Second, 
the contrasted notions in this and the following verses are 
clear. The Apostle starts with what the Corinthians know in 
order to show the vast difference between the influence of evil 
spirits on the heathen and that of the Holy Spirit on Christ- 
ians. There is a threefold contrast: (1) The objects to which 
they are severally led differ as idols differ from the Lord Jesus. 
(2) The heathen are led away captive at the will of evil spirits, 
whereas Christians are led rationally and morally by the Spirit 
of God. (3) The worshippers of voiceless idols are, for that 
very reason, mute themselves concerning God, while the saints 
unceasingly proclaim that Jesus is Lord. Beyond these three 
points of contrast we cannot legitimately go. We may not 
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Apostle contrasts the ecstatic phrenzy of heathen possession 
with the conscious, intelligent nature of the Christian gifts ; 
for some of those gifts seem to have been ecstatic. At the 
same time the distinction so well drawn by Chrysostom is true 
in reference to Christianity as a whole. It is the supernatural 
made natural, the Divine becoming human, whereas in the 
heathen religions the gulf between the two was ever widening. 
Their union is possible in Christianity, because it is erected on 
the Divine-human person of Jesus Christ and on the indwell- 
ing of His Spirit in the Christian. 

V.3. ‘The threefold difference now mentioned enables the 
Apostle to lay a broad foundation for his discussion of the 
spiritual gifts. His vindication of these extraordinary mani- 
festations of power rests on the two supernatural elements in 
the Church. The one is the Divine purpose in the creation 
of the Church, which is the exaltation of Jesus as Lord. The 
other is the presence in the Church of a Divine worker, the 
Spirit of Christ, who will bring this purpose to pass. ‘The 
exaltation of Jesus Christ is the external standard, and by 
their relation to it all actions and thoughts, natural and super- 
natural, are to be estimated. The Spirit is the inward power 
that directs all to this end and creates supernatural energies, 
when natural fail, for the attainment of so high a purpose. 
The Apostle presents the mutual relation of purpose and 
worker in two aspects. On the one hand, the work of the 
Spirit is effectual. No man speaking by the Spirit of God can 
anathematise Jesus. All intellectual ideas, political combina- 
tions, force and sentiment, if they are derogatory to the honour 
and lordship of the historical and living Jesus, are thereby 
at once and absolutely excluded from the sphere of Christian 
influence and the development of the Christian society. They 
are not the material from which the spiritual gifts are 
fashioned. On the other hand, the Spirit’s work is necessary. 
No man can truly acknowledge the lordship of Jesus but by 
the Holy Spirit. At this point the two meanings of the word 
mvevpatixos unite. The attainment of the highest form of 
the spiritual gifts, which consists in worship of the Lord 
Jesus, demands that the man should be spiritual in the sense 
of chap. ii. 

yvwpif&m, not “I expound,” but “I make known.” These 
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facts they must accept on the Apostle’s authority. Cf. John 
xv. 1o. 

év, that is, “‘ entirely possessed by.” Cf. Luke iv. 1, where 
év TO IIvedparte is explained by [Ivetuatos Ayiov dns. 

For Incotv and Kipuov Inoodv (so D, Chrys., followed by 
Reiche), we must read Incods and Kipios Inoois (so NA BC, 
Vulg. etc., followed by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and 
Hort). With the accusatives we should have to supply men- 
tally the infin. efvas which is a late Greek construction after 
eitretv, the classical construction being 6re. 

avaGeua. Lobeck cites Mceris: avadOnua attinds, avabewa 
EAAnViKa@s. Several words in -@nua have the form -@exua in 
later Greek. Cf. Lobeck, Paralip. IL. p. 424; Phryn. p. 249. 
But Hesychius says they have different meanings: dvd@eua 
emliKaTapatos, axowwvntos’ avdOnua, koounua. The LXX. 
certainly appears to draw a distinction, using ava@nua for the 
clean thing that is dedicated or sacrificed to the Lord. Cf. 
Judith xvi. 19, where the armour of Holophernes, having been 
so dedicated, is called avdOnua; 2 Mace. ix. 16; Luke xxi. 5 
(avd@npya is the correct reading). But advd@eua is the unclean 
thing which a man devotes to the Lord, but may not offer in 
sacrifice nor redeem, and must put to death (cf. Lev. xxvii. 
28, 29). The Apostle has only ava@eua, and always in the 
sense of “accursed.” The words Ava@eua Inoods may, there- 
fore, mean that the death which Jesus suffered proved Him to 
be under God’s curse and the object of God’s hatred, or they 
may be the imprecation of a curse upon Him (so Theophyl.), 
Cf. Acts xxvi. 11, jvayxdfov Bracdhnuctv. We know from 
Pliny’s letter (Zp. 97) that ‘to curse Christ” was enjoined 
as the final test by which to determine if a man was a heathen 
ora Christian. Alpe rods aéous, said the proconsul to Poly- 
carp, AoWdpnooyv Tov Xpiorov, to which the martyr replied, 
Tas Sivaynat PrYachnunoa Tov Baciréa pov; Origen tells us 
that the Ophiites were not more sparing than Celsus in their 
accusations against Jesus and admitted none into their as- 
sembly unless he imprecated curses upon Him (Contra Cels. 
VI. 28). Cf. Dial. c. Tryph. 138, advarelrrws 5é xarapacbe 
avT@ Te éxeivm Kal Tols am’ avtod. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that St. Paul never uses the word dva@eua in the 
ecclesiastical signification for excommunication, which crept 
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into the Church from the LXX., though the Fathers so explain 
it in some passages (cf. Fritzsche, Rom. ix. 3). The antithesis 
between avd@ewa and Kupios does not necessitate our under- 
standing the latter as the Greek equivalent to Jehovah. But, 
as if is so used in the LXX., we may explain the antithesis 
here to be between imprecating the curse of Jehovah on one 
who is Himself Jehovah and acknowledging Him to be Jehovah 
whom others call accursed. In point of doctrine all that is 
required to distinguish a Christian is an acknowledgment of 
the lordship of Jesus of Nazareth. Cf. 1 John ii. 22; iv. 2, 
La WL: 

Vv. 4-16. Having stated that the acknowledgment of 
Jesus as Lord is the one universal and decisive test of the 
spiritual gifts, the Apostle proceeds to the one essential 
characteristic of the gifts, which is diversity in unity—diversity 
in their action, unity in their origin; diversity in relation to 
the Church, unity in relation to God; diversity making them 
useful, unity proving them to be Divine. 

V. 4, Stafpecus may mean either “ distribution ” (so Vulg., 
Erasm.), like wepeopos in Heb. ii. 4, or “ distinction” (so Beza, 
after Chrys., Theod.), like wepscpos in Heb. iv. 12. In favour 
of the former meaning is ver. 11; in favour of the latter 
the antithesis between d:arpéoers and To avto or 6 avTos. CE. 
Rom. xii. 6, yapiopata Suddopa. The pivot of the whole para- 
graph is the notion of a difference in kind between one gift 
and another. But this again implies that one man has one 
gift and another has another. I have not much doubt that 
the Apostle uses the word in both meanings. It signifies “a 
distribution of gifts involving diversity of gifts.’ Cf. Grimm, 
Tex.: “discrimen e distributione aliis alié facta ortum.” 
Grotius, Cor. a Lap., Maier, etc., think the words yapicuata, 
dvaxoviat, and évepyjpara denote three distinct things: 
yapicpata signifying the gifts themselves; daxovias, the 
Church offices in which the gifts are exercised, such as apostle- 
ship, as in ver. 28; évepyjwata, the physical and spiritual 
effects of the gifts. The objection to this is that it separates 
the action of the Spirit from that of the Lord, and both from 
that of God, whereas all gifts are bestowed by Christ through 
the Spirit from God. The view of Chrys., Theod., icum., Phot., 
Theophyl., and the most recent expositors, Meyer, De Wette, 
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Hofmann, etc., is much more probable and richer in thought. 
The three words denote the gifts regarded from three distinct 
points of view. As they are supernatural conditions of the 
human spirit, they are immediate graces (yapicuata) of 
the Spirit of God. As their exercise gives rise to various 
forms of service in the Church, they have respect to the Head 
of the Church, and in this relation to the Lord Jesus they 
are dvaxoviat. As they are effectual (€vepy7uata) to do this 
service, their source is in God. ‘This is the threefold relation 
to the Church which God the Father, the Lord Christ and the 
Holy Spirit are elsewhere represented as maintaining. It is 
in accord with the intrinsic relations of the Divine Persons 
to one another. Cf. Eph. iv. 4, where the Christian calling is 
mentioned in connection with the Spirit, faith and baptism in 
connection with the Lord, and the universal, pervading efficacy 
of grace is ascribed to God the Father. Similarly we are told 
in 1 Pet. i. 2 that the foreknowledge of God the Father operates 
through the sanctification of the Spirit and results in obe- 
dience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. This 
threefold aspect of the spiritual gifts is applicable also to the 
recipients. Effective work for God involves as its conditions 
that the worker should have a deep and abiding sense of his 
dependence on the Spirit of God, that he should toil on in 
self-sacrificing consecration to the service of Christ, and that 
he should manifest his possession of a Divine and conquering 
force. 

The Greek expositors, more at large Photius, regard this 
verse as one of the buttresses of Trinitarianism. The thought 
rests on that doctrine and implies it. But the passage does 
not expressly state it. The Lord is Christ the Mediator, 
the eternal Word, but the Word made Man, who, as Lord 
and Head of the Church, receives from the Father and sends 
the Spirit. The verse must not, therefore, be adduced, as 
is done by Meyer, in proof of a subordination within the 
Trinity. 

yapiopata. Cf. note on i. 7. The word is here used in 
the special meaning of excellences or endowments bestowed 
on Christians by the sovereign grace of God. Cf. Rom. 
xii. 6, on which Theophylact. remarks, od catop@wpata, adda 
xvaplomara. 
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V.5.. Ssaxovia. The plur. expresses the various kinds of 
service. ‘The word denotes official service, but it expresses 
the nature of the work, not merely the office. It represents 
the Church as a realization, however imperfect, of the kingdom 
of God, and for that reason it became an official name from 
the first. Cf. Acts 1.17. 

V. 6, évepyypata, not passive (Maier, Grimm, after Theod., 
ws U0 THS Ocias evepyovmeva Suvamews. Similarly Athanasius, 
Ep. ad Serap. 1. 30, mapa tod Ilatpos dua tod Adyou yopn- 
yetrat). It is active: “ effectual operations.” So Hrasmus. 
The notion that the gifts are wrought by God is contained in 
6 avTos Oeds, in the same way as it is contained, from another 
point of view, in 70 avro IIvetdya and 6 avtos Kupios. The 
Apostle exults in the thought that Christianity is the évépyeva 
of Divine possibilities in human nature. Cf. Gal. ii, 8; Phil. 
a 1a. 

6 évepyav . « » act, that is, “ who produces effectually 
all spiritual gifts in all Christians.”” This is an explicit state- 
ment of the notion implied in 6 atts Oeds. 

V. 7%. ‘Exact and pos To cuudépov are the emphatic 
notions, the former expressing the diversity, the latter the 
unity of the gifts of the one Spirit. Their diversity appears 
in their distribution to every Christian according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ; their unity, in the one purpose 
which the Spirit has when he confers divers gifts on individual 
men. LEdification is the practical test by which to decide on 
the admission of any manifestation of power into the Church 
and estimate the comparative value of the gifts. 

S/Sorat, pres. of indefinite frequency. The aor. €60@ occurs 
in Eph. iv. 7; for in the act of ascending on high Christ 
virtually gave all gifts. 

gavépwots, only here and 2 Cor. iv. 2 in the New Test. 
Aroxadvwis is the revelation of a truth by the Spirit of God 
to the Christian prophet ; davépwors is the declaration of that 
revelation by the prophet to other men. 

Tov mvevuaTos, that is, the Spirit of God. Chrys., Herveeus, 
Estius, Meyer, Hofmann consider it to be genit. of the ob- 
ject: “the manifestation of the fact that the man has the 
Spirit ” (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2). But it is better to understand it 
as genit. of the subject. So Calvin, De Wette, Riickert, 
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Heinrici, etc. This is in accordance with ver. 11, which 
ascribes the power of the gifts to the Spirit. At the same 
time Neander is not justified in saying that the notion of mani- 
festing the presence of the Spirit is not Pauline (cf. xiv. 25). 
The Apostle must be speaking of the self-revelation of the 
Spirit, who is seen, like the sun, in His own light. 

mpos TO cuudépor, that is, both the man’s own advantage 
and the profit of the Church. Because it is to his own 
advantage, the brother of slender gifts should not envy him 
who has received a larger measure ; because it is to the profit 
of others, the latter should not despise the former. IIpos, not 
here “according to” the profit (as in 2 Cor. v. 10, and per- 
haps Gal. 11. 14), but “with a view to.” This is proved by 
the corresponding words in xiv. 12. 

Vv. 8-11. Ip connects these verses closely with ver. 7. 
They prove the three statements which that ver. contains: 
that every Christian receives gifts; that all the gifts are be- 
stowed by the Spirit; that edification is the purpose of God 
in bestowing them. 

Attempts have been made to classify the gifts here men- 
tioned. ‘The earliest is that of Tertullian (Contra Mare. V. 8), 
who divides them into four classes: (1) Aoyos codias and 
oyos yvooews (sermo intelligentiz et consilii) ; (2) miotis 
(spiritus religionis et timoris Dei); (3) tdmata and duvapeus 
(valentiz spiritus); (4) mpodnteia, Suaxpices mvevpatov, 
yévn yAwoowr, and éppnvela yrooodv. ‘The most plausible 
classification is that of Bengel and Meyer, who think €érepos 
introduces the generic, a\Xos the specific differences, thus :— 

I. Charismata which have reference to intellectual power, 

1]. Adyos codias, 

2. Adyos yrwoews. 

II. Charismata which depend on special energy of faith, 

1. wloris itself, 

2. mioris in its operation in deeds, viz. 
a. idmata, 
b. Suvapecs. 

3. mioris in its operation in words, viz. 
mpodnreia, 

4, mioris in its operation in criticism, viz. 
Siaxploes mvevparoy. 
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III. Charismata which have reference to the yrAOoorat, 
l. 70 yAdooas Naneiv, 
2. ésunvela yrwooar. 

The objection to this classification is in the second division 
of gifts. It seems arbitrary and unnatural that prophecy and 
criticism should be in the same class with healings and powers. 
Though the distinction between repos and dAXos, on which 
the classification depends, is generally speaking a correct one, 
it is not always observed in the New Test. Cf. xv. 39, 40. 
But if we omit 6é before zpodnreta (as in BD; so Lachm., 
Treg.; Westc. and Hort are doubtful) and Sé before Svaxpicess 
(asin N BD; so Lachm., Treg.; Westc. and Hort doubtful), 
we may perhaps recognise, not three, but five main divisions, 
thus :— 

I. 6 pér: 

1. Adyos codgias, 

2. Aoyos yveoews. 
II. érépo: 

1. wiotus, 

2. idwata, }aireaon power. 

3. Suvapers. 
III. aro: 

mpopyrea. Teaching power. 

IV. dro: 

Svaxpiceys mvevpatwv. Critical power. 

V. étépo: 

1. yévn yAwoodr, 
2. €punvela yAwooav. 

While admitting a logical classification of this sort, we can- 
not fail to recognise a natural progress also in the series. The 
Apostle begins with the highest of all the Charismata, Adyos 
codias, the power of the spiritual man to understand the Divine 
philosophy of the revelation of God in Christ. This suggests 
to his mind the gift of knowledge; and this its opposite, 
the gift of faith; and this the miraculous results produced by 
faith; and this the inspiration of doctrine and of judgment, 
of tongues and their interpretation. He proceeds from the 
worthiest to the least worthy. 

V.8. Xogia and yvaous are clearly related, but to be 
distinguished. Augustine (De Trin. XIV. and XV.) makes 


} Intellectual power. 


Eestatic powers. 


‘ 
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sapientia consist in knowledge of Divine and eternal things, 
scientia in knowledge of things human and temporal. In 
Confess. XIII. 18 he compares the latter to the light of moon 
and stars, the former to the light of the sun. Similarly 
Estius, Cor. a Lap., Bengel. The reverse is the view of most 
commentators, that codiéa refers to practice, yv@ous to theory. 
Chrys., Theod., Gicum., Theophyl. think codia means power 
to teach, yvaous power to know. This is refuted by the word 
Aoyos. Outside this Epistle cofia and yvacous are used 
generically and interchangeably for theoretical and for practical 
knowledge. But their use in this Hpistle seems to show 
that Adyos copias denotes the power of expounding spiritual 
truths, which it is the gift of the spiritual man, the TéNevos, 
both to understand and to speak. Its object is revealed truth ; 
its power is the illumination of the Spirit; its method a 
spiritual synthesis; and its results are communicated to others 
in words taught by the Holy Ghost. Cf. ii. 6-13; Eph. i. 8, 
17; Col. ii. 3. The objects of yva@ous are the same; for 
instance, it is a knowledge of God (2 Cor. x. 5), of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6), of Christ 
Jesus (Phil. iii. 8); and in this part of his interpretation 
Augustine seems to have gone astray. But, whereas codia 
was the prerogative of the mature Christian, even the Cor- 
inthians had had yv@ous in no inconsiderable measure (cf. 
i. 5). While the wisdom (cod¢ia) of the Gospel was spoken 
only to the réXevor, the Apostle thanks God for making known 
the savour of His knowledge (yv@ous) by him in every place, 
wherever a door was opened unto him of the Lord (cf. 2 Cor, 
ii. 14; iv. 6; x. 5). Hence yvaous is the lower stage of 
Christian knowledge, copia the higher (cf. note on viii. 1). 
He who has codéa knows the things of God more esoterically ; 
he who has yva@ous knows them as opinions, intellectual 
beliefs, matters learned, premises and conclusions. ‘To Christ- 
ian co¢ia corresponds in the natural sphere érvernpy), which 
indeed Plato calls copia (Rep. p. 443). The wapéxSacrs of 
copia is mysticism, that of yvaous rationalism. The Apostle 
speaks of the word of wisdom or of knowledge, because he is 
now discussing all gifts according to their usefulness to the 
Church (cf. ver. 11). 


dia... kata... &v. All the Charismata are through 
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the Spirit, according to the Spirit, and in the Spirit ; that is 
to say, God bestows them through the agency of the Spirit, in 
proportion to the measure in which the Spirit itself has been 
given, and that by the indwelling and inworking of the Spirit 
in the believer. The only doubtful word is cata, which may 
mean “according to the will of,” as in Rom. viii. 27, or “ac- 
cording to the measure of,” which is the more probable mean- 
ing, inasmuch as the Apostle ascribes the Charismata to God as 
giver, the Spirit being the dispenser and effectuating power. 

V.9. aiotis always involves the notion of a power to 
realize the spiritual. Now this power is a necessary condition 
of prophesying (Heb. xi. 3) and of doing miracles (Matt. xxi. 
21; 1 Cor. xiii. 2). In fact it is the ground of all Charismata, 
which abound in proportion to the strength of faith—«xata tH 
avaroylav ths wictews. But when faith acts in the doing of 
miracles, the result is an external fact, such as healing the 
sick. When it acts in other directions, it creates subjective 
conditions or faculties in the believer, such as wisdom and the 
power of prophesying, which overshadow the underlying faith 
and assume the character and designation of distinct Charis- 
mata. The faith is lost sight of in the wisdom, but never in 
the gift of healing. Hence faith is to be here understood in a 
more extensive sense than as a mere gift of healing, which is 
afterwards mentioned, and than a mere power of exorcising 
evil spirits. That the power of seeing the invisible should be 
placed among Charismata is in perfect accord with the delinea- 
tion of faith in Heb. xi. 

xapicpata iauwdtwv. The plur. taudta means various 
kinds of healing; yapiouara is plur. because different powers 
are required to heal different kinds of sickness. Similarly 
Trenzeus (V. 3) speaks of mpodntixa yapicpata. Cf. Kus, 
H.E. V.7. But why ydpiocpa at all? To distinguish mira- 
culous acts of healing from those of the skilled physician. 
Justin M. (Apol. II. 6) says the gift existed in his time—xat 
ért viv iavrac. For taua in the sense of taous ef. évépynua 
for évépyeca in ver. 10. 

év T6 adT@ TIvetpatt. So. But A B have évi for avre. 
C deficit. The probable reading is évé (so Treg., Westc. and 
Hort, etc.). It brings into prominence the oneness that 
underlies the diversity of gifts. 
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—V~w10.  evepyjuata Suvawewv. In Acts vi. 8 S¥vayis means 
the subjective power of doing miracles; in Acts viii. 13 it 
denotes the miracles themselves. The plur. decides in favour 
of the latter meaning here, especially as tawdry and mvev- 
Hdtv are also objective genitives: “the operations which 
result in powers.” Cf. évepyav dSuvduers, Gal. iii. 5. Heal- 
ings might have been included in duvduers, as in Luke v. 17 ; 
Acts xix.11. But they have an independent place owing to 
the conspicuous part assigned them in the work of Jesus and 
His apostles. Chrys. and Heinrici incorrectly limit dvvdpers 
to the power to do great and striking miracles, especially by 
way of punishing, such as delivering to Satan (v. 5), etc. 

mpopnteia. Among the Greeks the wpodgrjtns was the in- 
terpreter of the oracular responses delivered by the wavtus. 
To, for instance, was prophetess of Apollo. The notion of 
predicting is not in the zpo-, but comes to attach itself to the 
word because it is concerning the future that men consult 
the gods. Cf. Paley’s note on Hur., Jo 413; Plato, Tim. 72. 
Among the Hebrews there was no wdvtis. The seer and the 
prophet were one; inspiration and interpretation met. So 
also the prophets of the Apostolic age are under the immediate 
influence of the Spirit and teach the Church. Sometimes they 
spoke in tongues and others interpreted (cf. xiv. 29). But 
their immediate inspiration distinguishes them from the d:dac- 
kador. The source of prophecy is revelation (cf. xiv. 6). But 
sometimes revelations are given which the prophet is not 
permitted to divulge. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 1, 4. 

Siaxpioers mvevpatwv. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 21, where “ prove 
all things ”” immediately follows “despise not prophesyings,” 
as a consequence and a contrast. But dvaxpiv@ means more 
than doxiudfw. It includes, not only a comparative estimate 
of the value of spiritual utterances, but also a separation of 
mutually destructive powers, the demoniacal and the Divine. 
In 2 Thess. ii. 2 the Apostle acknowledges the presence in 
the world of a false wvedua, whose Adyos consists in impre- 
cating a curse on Jesus, and this utterance the Apostle 
ascribes to the influence of demons. Cf. 1 John iv. 1, 2; 
1 Tim. iv. 1. The power of discerning between the true and 
the false spirit is here said to be a gift of God. With this we 
may compare or contrast the doctrine of the Reformers, that 
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the inspiration of the Bible is known by a direct, inward revela- 
tion, and the reply of Edward Irving to his friend Campbell’s 
enquiries, “that the answer of the spirit in the hearer is,” 
together with confidence in God, “the ground of belief in 
any word spoken by any man or any spirit.” (Life, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Vol. II. p. 331). But there is some difficulty here. 
The Apostle has already in ver. 3 declared what he considered 
to be a decisive test of all utterances; and the same test is 
given in 1 John iv. 2,3. What need, then, of a special gift 
to discern the spirits? The answer is that the gift consists 
in a faculty to apply the test. This is also the correction of 
the Reformers’ doctrine of the believer’s inspiration to re- 
cognise the word of God. ‘‘ Every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God” (1 John iv. 3). 
But then, “every one that loveth knoweth God” (Ib. ver. 7). 
The power to discern the spirits is, therefore, in a special 
direction the power to love. Cf. note on ver. 4. However 
that may be, the Apostle nowhere speaks of an interpretation 
of prophecy, as he speaks of an interpretation of tongues, but 
of a discerning of prophecy, true or false. 

yévn yAwoowv. In three sets of passages in the New Test. 
the gift of tongues is mentioned: (1) Mark xvi. 17, if the 
passage is genuine, where xawat may mean either “not 
previously possessed by the disciples” or “ having a new 
power.” (2) Acts ii., where Aadety Etépais yAwooats (ver. 
4) is explained by 7H (dia SuadéxTa AaXovyTwY avdTav (ver. 6) 
and by AadovyTwy aiTa@v Tals tueTépars yAwWooais (ver. 11); 
that is, the writer describes the Apostles as speaking in the 
native languages of the foreign Jews who had come to the 
feast. That in recording what occurred in the house of Cor- 
nelius (Acts x. 46) and at Ephesus (Acts xix. 6) he refers to 
the same kind of thing as the miracle of Pentecost, is placed 
beyond a doubt, as to one part of the statement, by the 
words womep kat éf’ uads év apy in xi. 15. But, though 
the Spirit fell on those who were present on the three occasions 
and they spoke with tongues, it is not said that this meant 
speaking in foreign languages, except on the day of Pentecost. 
(3) The various references made by the Apostle to the gift 
of tongues in chapters xii., xiii., and xiv. of this Epistle. If 
we had only the narrative in Acts no one would have supposed 
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the gift of tongues meant anything else than the power of 
speaking in languages colloquial knowledge of which had not 
in the ordinary way been acquired by the Apostles. If, on 
the other hand, we possessed only the references to it in this 
Hpistle, it is hard to believe anybody would have suspected 
that the gift of tongues meant this, though it would be difficult 
to say what it did mean. 

Irenzeus says the gift survived in his day (Adv. Her. V. 
vi. 1). But no inference can be fairly drawn as to the nature 
of it from his words, wavtodatrais NaXovvTwv dia TOU TVEV- 
Hatos yAwooas. The first to offer an explanation of it is 
Tertullian (Contra Mare. V. 8): ‘“ Edat [Marcio] aliquem 
psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam orationem, dumtaxat 
spiritualem, in ecstasi, id est amentid, si qua lingue inter- 
pretatio accessit.” He wrote this when he had become a 
Montanist. But his explanation is noteworthy because it 
disappears, perhaps in consequence of its supposed Mon- 
tanistic tendency, from the exegesis of the early Church, to 
be resuscitated towards the close of the last and during the 
present century by Bardili, Kichhorn, Ernesti, Herder, Bleek, 
Bunsen, De Wette, Meyer, etc., with important differences, 
however, among themselves. The universal interpretation of 
the older expositors, with the exception of Tertullian, appears 
to have been that the gift of tongues consisted in the power 
to speak foreign languages, without learning them in the 
ordinary way. ‘This view first appears in Origen (Wp. ad Rom. 
I. 18). Chrys. and Augustine (De Baptismo III. 16) adopt it, 
and say the gift was no longer in existence in their times. 

Putting aside for the present the narrative in the Book of 
Acts, are the Apostle’s words in our Epistle consistent with 
the theory that “tongues”? meant foreign languages? First, 
the notion of preaching the Gospel to the heathen would, in 
that case, be an essential feature in the purpose of the gift 
of tongues. Apart from this practical use, the power to speak 
in a language not previously learned is not different from 
ecstatic utterance. But it is evident that the Corinthians did 
not use their gift of tongues to evangelize the heathen world. 
They spoke with tongues in their Church assemblies, and not 
once does the Apostle urge them to apply the power to the 
purpose for which it would be so eminently serviceable. From 
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xiv. 18 we infer that the Apostle exercised the gift in private 
even. Of wat use would it be to speak foreign languages in 
the privacy of his devotions? Nay it is clear that the Apostle 
had formed a comparatively low estimate of the value to be 
attached to the gift of tongues. It is the least of the Charis- 
mata. To boast of it is childish (xii. 28; xiv. 20). Though 
it is a “sign” to the unbelievers, it is powerless apart from 
prophecy to convince them of God’s presence in the Church 
(xiv. 21-25). Can we conceive of St. Paul, who made him- 
self all things to all men that he might save some, depreciating 
and refraining from urging his readers to covet earnestly a 
gift so eminently fitted to spread the knowledge of Christ 
over the face of the earth? Second, it was a conspicuous 
feature of the gift that the tongues were unintelligible. Could 
the Apostle say of any man that speaks in a foreign language 
that he speaks not to men, but to God? Cf. xiv. 2. In xiv. 
7-10 he compares those who speak with tongues to musical 
instruments that give out jarring and discordant sounds, while 
prophecy is said to resemble the distinction of sounds that 
express intelligible musical ideas. Would he have said of a 
man that speaks the wonderful works of God in a foreign 
language that he does it with the spirit indeed, but that his 
understanding is unfruitful, or that he cannot interpret in 
his own language what he utters in another? (Cf. xiv. 14, 28. 
For these reasons it is impossible to admit that the gift of 
tongues, in Corinth at least, meant the power of speaking in a 
language not before acquired. 

Ernesti and Herder suggested that by the tongues we are 
to understand unusual, antiquated, figurative and poetical 
expressions. This view is ably advocated by Bleek (Stud. u. 
Krit., 1829, Heft 1) and Baur (Jb., 1838, p. 618). Lightfoot 
(Harm. of the Gospel, on Acts ii.) had proposed a theory 
which approximates to this, that the gift consisted in the power 
of speaking the true Hebrew of the Old Testament. It is 
probably a relic of such a custom that occurs in a prayer 
ascribed to Gregory Nazianzen for exorcising the demons: 
éEopkivo vas wavta Ta axdOapta Trevpata Kata Tod ‘EXot 
Adovai caBaw0. Bleek supplies abundant evidence of the use 
of the word yA@cca in the sense of idvotnTes OvadéxTtwy from 
Dion. Hal., Sext. Empir. and Plutarch. But these examples 
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simply prove that the word was used as a technical term in 
grammar. We have no intimation in the Apostle’s words that 
Kawa ovoyata were spoken in the Church. The religious use 
of yAwooa to designate the ecstatic response of an oracle is 
more to the purpose; but it disconnects entirely the gift of 
tongues of which our Epistle speaks from the miracle of 
Pentecost. 

Hichhorn, Meyer and others suggest that by yAdooa the 
Apostle meant the bodily member which we call the tongue. 
The Spirit is supposed to have taken possession of the person’s 
faculty of physical utterance, so that unconsciously to himself 
he uttered inarticulate cries. Bunsen (Hippol., Vol. I. p. 11, 
Eng. Trans.) calls the Aanreiv yAdooass “a convulsive utter- 
ance, a nervous affection.” Cf. Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her., 
p- oll, Vol. I. Mang., xataypiras dé érepos avrod ois 
povyntnplors dpydvous, oTdmate Kal YROTTN TPdS vUTW ov av 
GéXn. But, if so, would the Apostle have used the plur. in 
speaking of an individual, as in xiv. 6? (The reading in xiv. 
18 is doubtful). And what meaning can we attach to yévn 
yAwoowr, or to épunveia yAwoodr ? 

There was undoubtedly an element of ecstasy in the gift of 
tongues (cf. xiv. 2, 14, 23). So far the narrative in Acts is 
in accord with the Apostle’s words (cf. Acts ii. 13). In this 
respect we are justified in drawing a comparison between this 
phenomenon of the Apostolic age and the ecstatic utterances 
of the Montanists in the second century (cf. Tert., De Animéd, 
9) or of the persecuted Protestants of Cevennes at the close 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries 
(cf. Felice, Histoire des Protestants de France, IV. and V.), 
the “extraordinary views of divine things and the religious 
affections, attended with very great effects on the body,” 
described by Jonathan Edwards (Thoughts on the Revival, P. I. 
Sect, V.) as accompanying the revival at Northampton about 
the year 1735, the physical effects that attended the preaching 
of Wesley and Whitfield (cf. their Journals, passim), and the 
inspiration of Irving’s followers in the years 1832-3 (ef. the 
Life by Mrs. Oliphant: R. Baxter’s Narrative). The value of 
the last mentioned case is lessened as an illustration of the 
gift of tongues by the conscious attempt which the Irvingite 
prophets undoubtedly made to repeat the phenomena of the 
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early Church. But in all these instances we recognise a 
sudden awakening of the man’s spiritual nature, and intense 
emotions of overwhelming fear and rapturous joys. These 
are precisely the effects which we should expect the wondrous 
declarations of the Apostles concerning the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ to produce on the hearers. If such 
startling and stupendous truths had been met with half- 
hearted assent, without fear and trembling, without ecstasy 
of joy, that sometimes overmastered men’s natural powers, 
such callous reception would have been a weighty argument 
against our believing them to have been true. 

Again, we have a few scattered hints as to the nature of 
the manifestations in which these ecstatic emotions expressed 
themselves. There were “divers kinds of tongues.” This 
cannot mean the several families of languages (Hofmann). 
But it may include the power of speaking in foreign languages 
as one kind of tongues. If so, it prepares us to admit a dif- 
ference between the manifestations of the Spirit at Pentecost 
and subsequently in Corinth. The word zavtodamai in 
Trenzeus may signify that the expression of Christian ecstasy 
differed in different persons. Then we are told that the Spirit 
sought to express itself in prayers to God; but those prayers 
were often “ groanings which cannot be uttered,” unintellig- 
ible to men, but understood by Him who “ knoweth the mind 
of the Spirit.” They are inarticulate cries; but they are not 
unmeaning. The man speaks mysteries; but no one under- 
stands (xiv. 2). Hence he who speaks in tongues, though he 
does not edify the Church, yet edifies himself. For the edifica- 
tion of others articulate speech and rational is requisite; but a 
man’s own devotion may find utterance in, yea may be deepened 
and purified by, sobs and tears (xiv. 4). This is so even when 
he cannot interpret to others his own unuttered prayers (xiv. 
13). Moreover, not only prayer but praise also was one form 
of the expression of the gift of tongues; a chant without 
words (xiv. 15, 16). Lastly, various forms of expression 
tended to combine or even to be confused, so that disorder 
arose in the Church, which must not be ascribed to Him who 
bestowed the gift (xiv. 33). 

Finally, it is a natural question why the expression of 
ecstatic emotions is designated “speaking with tongues?” 
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The answer, as we have seen, is not that yA®ooa means a 
language, nor that it means antiquated or provincial phrases, 
nor, again, that it means the tongue. Should we err in find- 
ing the reason for the name in the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost in the shape of tongues as of fire? It was sym- 


-polical of the work of the Church in the world. Hitherto 


Christianity was but a sect of the Jews. The tongues that sat 
on the Apostles taught them in symbol the strange truth that 
the Gospel was a message from God to all the race of man. 
The result of the Spirit’s powerful inworking often appeared 
as a kind of ecstasy, and retained the name which had been 
given to the miracle of Pentecost, even when the nature of 
the phenomenon had greatly changed. We may further admit 
that the change was brought about gradually and, when 
accomplished, proved to be the degeneracy of a supreme gift 
into what was become a discredit. The quarter of a century 
that intervened between the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost 
and the date of our Hpistle is sufficient time to account for the 
change. 

épunveia. Osiander, Maier, etc., hold that this word is diffi- 
cult to explain if the tongues were not foreign languages. 
The real difficulty is to understand why, if a person spoke 
Christian mysteries to his own edification in a foreign lan- 
guage, he could not himself interpret what he said to the 
edification of others, so as to render a special gift of interpre- 
tation unnecessary. But it is not more inconceivable that 
ecstatic utterances should be interpreted in the Church than 
it was to Plato that a wdvtis, whose intellect was enthralled 
by the very nature of the oracular responses, should require a 
mpopyrns rationally to interpret his utterances. There are 
ideas in a musical composition or a painting which require to 
be translated into words in order to be understood by a person 
who is not a musician or a painter. It sometimes happens 
that the author cannot interpret his own work, and certainly 
no one else can do so adequately. In the same way religious 
ecstasy may be very real and edifying to the man himself, 
even though another must interpret its meaning. It is hardly 
correct to say, with Neander, that the épunveia yXwoody cor- 
responds to the scientific interpretation of Scripture; for the 
tongues were ecstatic utterances, and the power of interpret- 
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ing them cannot have involved research and critical estimate 
of evidence. 

V.11. Summary of what has been said from ver. 4 to ver. 
10, to emphasize the Spirit’s action in the distribution of the 
Charismata. In the midst of diversity the creative energy of 
the one governing mind and sovereign, though not arbitrary, 
will manifests its presence, and ought to exclude all pride and 
envy on the part of the recipients of the Spirit’s gifts (ef. iv. 7). 
The word évepye? is a direct reference to évepyav in ver. 6. 
Taken in conjunction with the notion of will (SovXAerTar), it 
certainly implies the personality of the Spirit. The divinity 
of the Spirit is not here stated. 

vo év. Not only is it the same Spirit that works, but that 
Spirit is one in His inmost being and purpose. The oneness 
that pervades the diversity of the Church is the direct conse- 
quence of the oneness of the Spirit. 

Vv. 12-80. The unity in diversity that characterizes the 
work of the Spirit is the result, not only of the oneness of the 
Spirit, but also of the organic nature of the Church as it is 
the body of Christ. This notion of “ body” is applied to the 
Church thus: First, the Church is, like the human body, one 
(vv. 12,18). Second, the Church, like the body, though one, 
has many members (vv. 14-16). Third, multiplicity of mem- 
bers is necessary, (a) to the perfection (vv. 17, 18), and (5) 
to the very being of the body itself (vv. 19, 20). Fourth, 
the superior members cannot dispense with the weak; yea, 
greater honour is bestowed on the weaker members (vv. 
21-24). Fifth, all the members have a fellow-feeling (vv. 
25, 26). Sixth, the illustration is applied to the body of 
Christ, which is the Church (vv. 27-30). 

V.12. The body is an analogue of Christ, inasmuch as it 
is one body but has many members. Ka@azep is the usual 
word to introduce an analogy (cf. Rom. xii. 4). Xpuotos 
cannot mean merely the Church (Grot., De Wette, etc.), nor 
does the Apostle speak of Christ simply as head (Chrys., 
Theophyl., Estius, Meyer, etc.). He regards Christ here as 
the personal subject, the “Ego,” whose body is the Church. 
“Christus non localiter, sed mystice et virtualiter, sive opera- 
tive et per efficientiam, est corpus, hypostasis, anima et spiritus 
totius Ecclesiz ” (Cor.a Lap.). Similarly Neander, Hofmann. 
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The expression might be formally more exact, but it would 
also be more modern, if the Apostle had said, ‘‘ As the Person 
is one while the members of his body are many, so also Christ 
is one but the members of His mystical body, the Church, are 
many.” ‘Thinkers in ancient times had a difficulty to express 
the notion of personality. St. Paul has the expression 6 éc@ 
avOpwros in Rom. vii. 22, which could not well be used of 
Christ. In Rom. xii. 5 we meet with the words év cdma éopev 
ev Xptor®. But this would not have sufficiently conveyed the 
notion of the unity of the Church as it is derived from union 
with Christ. It has been said that the Church is the con- 
tinuation of the incarnation. It is nearer the truth to say that 
the Church is the express image and 7Anpa@ya of the glorified 
Lord. Cf. Eph. i. 23. “Totum ergo Christus” (Augustine, 
Enarr. in Psalm. exlii.). All the members are instinct with 
one personality. 

Tov évds must be omitted. SoNABC, Vulg. But D 
inserts it. 

V.18. He shows how the Church is one in virtue of its 
union with Christ. As the human body is an organic whole 
because of the indwelling spirit, so also the Church is the 
body of Christ because Christ dwells in it. “The Lord,” that 
is Christ, “is the Spirit ” (2 Cor. iii. 17), and “ the quicken- 
ing Spirit” (xv. 45), without whom the Church wouid be but 
an aggregate, not an organism. A human body is part of a 
human person because that personality is in the form of an 
indwelling spirit. Christ is the Spirit that dwells in the 
Church, and in virtue of that indwelling the Church is the 
body of Christ. The indwelling of Christ is, therefore, dis- 
tinct in idea from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

els €v o@pa, not “in reference to one body,” but “into one 
body ”’; and this may mean either “ so as to be united to one 
body ” or “so as to form one body.” But the former notion 
would probably be expressed by eds ro €v c@ua, and the latter 
meaning is rendered natural by the word vavres. So Chrys., 
Theod. Mops., Theophyl. 

The eds before évy mvedu~a must be omitted, as in XN BC D. 
Ev tvedpa will be cognate accus. after é7oria@nuev. Cf. 
Mark x. 38; Sir. xv. 3, tdwp coplas wotices adrov. But 
émrotic@nuwev may mean “ were given one Spirit to drink” (as 
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in iii. 2) or “were watered with one Spirit ” (as in iui. 7). If 
the former rendering is adopted, the reference will be to the 
Lord’s Supper, and the two sacraments will have been men- 
tioned in this verse. The aor. is not a sufficient objection, for 
it may be gnomic (cf. note on vil. 28). So Chrys. (at first), 
Calvin, Cor. a Lap., Estius, Kling, Wordsworth, Heinrici. 
But the metaphor is unnatural and disturbs the idea elsewhere 
connected with the Supper, that drinking the wine signifies 
participation in the blood of Christ. The other rendering will 
contain a double allusion: first, to the watering of plants; 
second, to immersion in baptism (as in Rom. vi. 4, cuve- 
Ttadnev) ; and worifw will express the notion of abundance 
and power. Hence it is not a frigid tautology. The Spirit 
is given in baptism (Tit. il. 5) so copiously that our baptism 
virtually contains all the extraordinary and supernatural gifts 
and powers that manifested themselves in the Church. Like 
plants, we are drenched in the Spirit. The one shower waters 
all the fields and soaks through the earth to the rootlets 
of every particular blade of grass. The reference to baptism 
is adopted by Chrys., Gicum., Theophyl., Bengel, De Wette, 
Meyer. 

Vv. 14-16. The Church, though one, has many members. 
The asyndeton in ver. 15 introduces an enumeration of special 
instances of the general statement. All members of the 
human body are not one member. The foot is as much part 
of the body as the hand, and the ear as much as the eye. 
That the foot is not hand does not exclude the foot from the 
unity of the body, and that the ear is not eye does not 
exclude the ear from the unity of the body. It is the cele- 
brated apologue of Menenius Agrippa (Livy II. 32), of which 
St. Paul had in all likelihood never heard ; applied, however, 
not to the political, but to the spiritual organism. Cf. Seneca, 
De Ira I. xxxi.: ‘‘Omnia inter se membra consentiunt, quia 
singula servari totius interest.” Chrys. well observes that the 
Apostle mentions the meanest and the most honourable of the 
members, the foot and the eye, but does not say that the foot 
envies the eye. The foot envies the hand, which is but a 
little superior to itself. It is the ear that envies the eye. 

ov Tapa TOTO OvK éoTLV Ex TOU awuaTos. Most expositors 
understand this as an interrogative sentence. So De Wette, 
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Maier, Hodge, Alford. But we should then expect uj, not ov, 
mapa TovTo, as the answer must be negative. At any rate it 
can only be, as Canon Evans says, a semi-interrogation: “ It is 
not, is it?”? The position emphasizes 7rapa todto: “ It is not 
on this account, if on any account, not a part of the body.” 

mapa, only here in the New Test. in the sense of “ on account 
of.” It has occasionally this meaning in class. Greek, espec. 
in Thucydides (e.g. I. 141) and Demosthenes (e.g. Phil. I. p. 43). 
Several instances occur in M. Antoninus (e.g. rapa tiv ayvo.ay, 
II. 1). Winer compares propter from prope. In the older 
English authors, and even now as a vulgarism, “along of” 
means “because of.” Cf. Hooker, H. P. V.i., “so be it not 
long of them.” 

tovTo. Meyer and Evans think this means, not the fact 
that the foot is not hand, but its discontent at not being hand. 
But this view is inconsistent with the evident purpose of the 
Apostle in introducing the illustration. That member of the 
Church which has received inferior gifts has no reason to envy 
his brother who has superior gifts, inasmuch as both are 
equally members of Christ’s. body. Though the foot is not 
the hand, it is not on that account not part of the body. 

Vv. 17,18. Diversity of members necessary to the perfection 
of the body. Not only is the ear part of the body, but hearing 
is no less a function of the body than seeing. ‘The Apostle 
ascribes this to the will and arrangement of God, in order, as 
Chrys. says, to keep before the reader’s mind that the diver- 
sity of gifts in the Church depends on the will of the Spirit 
(ver. 11). 

V.18, vuvi Sé, “now, however, as things are.” In class. 
Greek viv 5é often occurs in this sense, but hardly vuvi dé, 
the pronominal affix « restricting the meaning to the actual 
present. ABC read viv here, NC vuri. Cf. v. 11. 

é0ero may mean “ made,” constitwit, as in ix. 18; Heb. 1. 2, 
et al.; but much more probably it means “ arranged,” “set,” 
disposuit, and is to be closely joined to év T@ couate Cf. ver. 
28. With St. Paul, as with Aristotle, the body is in idea prior 
to its various members, which the Apostle describes as ‘‘ set 
in” the body that it may attain to its complete condition and 
most perfect form. 

Vv. 19, 20. Diversity of members necessary to the very 
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being of the body. The organic unity of the whole requires 
diversity of parts; and, as things actually are, God has so 
arranged that there shall be many members, but one body. 
In ver. 18 the Apostle represents the various members as 
being, so to speak, inserted in the body; in ver. 19 he repre- 
sents the body itself as having no organic existence without 
its members. 

V.19. od 16 capa; Cf. Arist., Pol. VIII. (V.) i. 6: 
@oTEep yap coma ex pepav cuyKeitar Kal Set avédverbat 
avdnoyov, iva wévn cvuppetpia, eb 5é wn, HOeiperac. 

Vv. 21-24. ‘The superior members cannot dispense with 
the service of the meaner; yea, greater honour is bestowed 
on the feebler members. 

V. 21, As the inferior member cannot envy the superior 
one, so the superior member cannot afford to despise the 
inferior one. Hence 6é has here an adversative force: “on 
the other hand.” Ov dvvaras is emphatic. We need not 
suppose that the Apostle allegorizes the eye, the hand, the 
head, the foot. He mentions together eye and hand, because 
it is apparent to all that the eye cannot do the work of the 
hand; and he adds that even the head, the highest and 
sovereign part of the body, cannot execute its own volitions 
without the co-operation of the feet, the lowest and least 
intelligent of the members. 

madtwv, “to mention another instance.” The usual phrase 
in class. Greek is a\Xa py (0v6é) or adGis 6é. Cf. 1 Johnii. 8. 

Ver. 22. ddda, “nay,” quin immo, as in John xvi. 2 (cf. 
Wiz 1): 

TONG padnrov, much rather,” mulio potius. The wadrov 
is not to be connected with avayxata. For the Apostle does 
not say that the weaker members are more necessary than the 
others, but denies that the superior members can dispense 
with the help of the weaker ones. Far from that, they are 
necessary. 

Ta Soxodvta wédn emphasizes the doxodvra more than Ta “én 
ta Soxodvra does. Cf. Matt. xxv. 34, THv jromacpévny vwiv 
Bacirelay aro KataBorns Kocpov, Rom. viii. 18, 77” wéANOVTav 
do€av atoxadvdOjvat. He is speaking, not of members of the 
body which are always weak members, but of those which on 
occasion seem to be weaker, as for instance when any member 
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is diseased. So Alford rightly. It cannot be said that the 
parts which are most indispensable for the performance of the 
vital functions are weaker than those parts, such as the eye, 
which are not absolutely essential for the subsistence, though 
they are for the perfection, of the body. We have also in 
Arist., De Part. Anim. II. 8 and 10, the notion that some parts 
of the body are more necessary than others. This ver. is cited 
by Clement of Rome (Ad Cor. 37). 

V. 28. Again, the less honourable members have more 
abundant honour bestowed upon them; inasmuch, that is, as 
they are covered with dress. As the woman’s long hair is 
a symbol at once of subjection and of glory superadded by 
reason of that subjection, so also dress is a bestowal of greater 
honour on the less honourable members. What conceals also 
adorns. He says & Soxoduev to intimate that the dishonour 
attaching to some members as compared with others arises 
from our sentiments, though it is true those sentiments are 
natural and right. 

mepitiOeuev, not here in the more general meaning of “ con- 
ferring” (as in Prov. xii. 9), but in the special sense of 
“putting on as a garment”; and this physical meaning the 
word always bears in the New Test. 

tiny, “a covering in token of honour.” Cf. note on xi. 
10. 

Ta aox7pova jor, that is, Ta yevvntixd, etc, Cf. Rev. xvi. 
15. 

eboxnuootyny .. . exer. Chrys., Meyer, etc., explain this 
more abundant comeliness to mean the more comely cover- 
ing with which the uncomely parts are clothed. But in that 
case the clause would be merely a repetition of the previous 
one, and, besides, the Apostle afterwards ascribes this more 
abundant comeliness to the arrangement of God in tempering 
together the body, which can hardly mean that the uncomely 
parts are intended by God to be clad in more comely attire. 
‘he greater comeliness refers rather to function, Marriage 
is honourable (r/usos, Heb. xiii. 4). On the other hand, the 
father that prevents his daughter from being married is said, 
in certain circumstances, doynmovetv (vil. 36). 

V. 24, The Apostle has spoken of comeliness of function as 
compensating for the uncomeliness of the members. ‘This is 
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still more recognisable in the absence of comeliness in the 
functions performed by the comely members of the body. For 
example, seeing and hearing are, in point of sentiment, neutral 
functions, and the eye and the ear are comely members. These 
senses are admired, but their function confers no dignity and 
loss of them brings no shame. But the function of the un- 
comely parts is an honour, and mutilation a disgrace. Now 
this more abundant comeliness of function is bestowed by God 
to compensate for the uncomeliness of the members, and it is 
withheld from the comely parts because they have no need of it. 

ouvexépace, “compounded.” But the emphasis is on 0 
@eds. It was God who fashioned this organic compound, the 
body. This is just the point of difference between the Apostle’s 
teleology and that of the Greek philosophers. Where Aris- 
totle says “ nature” St. Paul says “God.” The difference is 
practically important to the Apostle’s argument in several 
ways. Jirst, by ascribing the physical constitution of man 
to a personal and good God, the Apostle can infer at once 
that it must be the best, while, if it be simply the result of 
natural forces, its excellence can only be known empirically. 
Second, the Apostle includes among the manifold effects 
which he ascribes to God, not only the physical constitution 
of things, but also men’s instinctive sentiment of seemliness. 
If any member is diseased, the greater care taken of it springs 
from a divinely implanted instinct ; if any member is thought 
to be less honourable, it is God that has given this thought 
and at the same time implanted the sentiment which leads 
men to bestow on the function of that member more abundant 
honour. Third, the reference to God’s action in the adjustment 
of the various members of the body reminds the readers that 
the bestowal of divers gifts on the members of Christ’s body 
which is the Church is also from God. On ovyxepavyums in 
this signification cf. Plato, Tim. p. 35, tpitov €& apudoiv év 
péow Evvexepdcato ovaias eidos. In the New Test. it occurs 
only here in the physical and only in Heb. iv. 2 in the meta- 
phorical sense. 

tatepounévp. So NABC. D has totepovvts. Cf. note 
oni. 7. Supply mentally tis Tipis. 

dovs. The aor. partic. sometimes in narrative (that is, when 
joined with a verb in the aor. or historical pres.) expresses 
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simultaneous action. Cf. Rom. iv. 20, éveduvaywadn . . 
Sods S0£av, Phil. ii. 7; 1 Tim. i. 12. But yapicdpevos in 
Col. ii. 13 is not an instance. So also in class. Greek, e.g. 
Plat., Phed. p. 60, ed y’ érotnoas avapvyicas me. In fact it 
bears its purely aoristic signification. 

Vv. 25, 26. Mention of God’s action in the constitution 
of the human body has prepared us for a statement of God’s 
purpose in it, viz. that there may be no schism in the body. 
This, again, especially when the illustration has changed into 
an allegory through the personification of the bodily members 
in these verses, prepares us for the application of what the 
Apostle has said concerning the body to the Corinthian 
Christians themselves as the body of Christ. 

V. 25. The word cyicua implies a personification of the 
bodily members, as “ dissedisse” in Livy (wt swp.) and “ con- 
sentiunt” in Seneca (wt sup.) do. But the Apostle does not 
say otdovs with Aristotle (wt sup.), because he represents the 
unity of the body, not as that of a commonwealth, but as that 
of a physical organism. When factions rend the Church, it 
is not a sedition, but a tearing to pieces. 

pepyuvaor. The opposite of cx/cpa is the anvious solici- 
tude of one member for the well-being of the others. 
Mepiuray is stronger than émipeneio bau. 

V. 26, He mentions two opposite examples of the mutual 
care of the bodily members. He still personifies them, espe- 
cially when he represents them as glorified and rejoicing, 
The fellow-suffering of the members is an allegorical expres- 
sion for, probably, the reflex action of the muscles. But the 
clause that immediately follows cannot fairly be restricted to a 
merely physical effect, such as the exhilaration of the system 
when any part recovers from acute pain. This does not assign 
their full meaning to the words dofaferas and ovyYaipet. 
Aéfa must mean something more than eveFia, To “ glorify ”” 
one member is not merely to preserve it in a healthy con- 
dition; and the “joy” of the other members is more than 
“quies in bond dispositione ” (LHstius). We cannot have a 
better illustration than that of Chrysostom: “the head is 
crowned and all the members have a share in the honour, the 
eyes laugh when the mouth speaks.” It is true that the con- 
aecting link between the movement of the lips and the laughter 
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of the eyes is mental. But that does not detract from the 
singular beauty of the Apostle’s allegory. 

Vv. 27-30. The application of the allegory of the human 
body to the mystical body of Christ, which is the Church. 

V. 27. This verse isthe minor premise ofa syllogism. We 
must mentally supply the conclusion: “ Therefore, there ought 
to be no schism in the Church.” Cf. in. 17. 

vets, emphatic: “ you, notwithstanding your factions and 
corruptions.” ‘The Apostle’s word certainly implies that the 
Church is the body of Christ, not in consequence of resem- 
blance to Christ in moral character, but mystically, through 
the supernatural power of Christ Himself exerted upon the 
xoouos and the natural man. Moral growth is the effect, not 
the cause, of union with Christ. 

capa, not “a body” (Mosheim, Baur), as if there could be 
many o@pata Xpictod, but “the body of Christ.” Cf. note 
on ili. 16, vaos. 

éx pépous. D has éx pwédous. So also several of the 
Fathers, e.g. Severian (Cat.) and Epiphanius (Her. 66) ; and 
the Vulg. has “ de membro.” ‘The meaning would, I suppose, 
be “member joined to member,” “one member springing 
from another,” that other being, according to Severian, the 
head! But NA BC have é« wépous. Three explanations have 
been offered of the phrase. (1) Hofmann renders it “ partially,” 
in contrast to “ perfectly,” as in xiii. 9,12. So Origen, Hom. 
17 in Lev., “non ex integro, sed ex parte.” But the contrast 
between the present imperfection and the future glory of the 
Church is quite foreign to the Apostle’s purpose. (2) Chrys., 
Theod., Gicum., Erasmus explain it to mean “ partly” in con- 
trast to “ the whole,” as in Rom. xi. 25, joining it to c@a as 
well as to wédn, as if the Church in Corinth were only a part, 
not the whole, of the body and of the members of Christ. 
This is certainly incorrect. It is the idea of the cecumenical 
Church overriding that of the integral nature of the individual 
Church assembly. Scripture nowhere speaks of a local Church 
as part of the universal Church. Where two or three Christians 
are met in the name of Christ, there is the Church, and all 
Christians throughout the world are also the Church. Cf. note 
on ii. 16. Besides, the position of the words é« pépous is 
decisive against this view. But Theophylact does not join the 
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words to o@ua. He says the Church in Corinth is an integral 
Church, but in relation to the Catholic Church a part only. 
He incorrectly supposes the Apostle to be speaking of the 
members of the universal Church, whereas the subject is the 
members of Christ’s body, which he has already said is in its 
entirety in the Corinthian Church. (3) Hstius, Neander, De 
Wette, Osiander, Meyer think é« wépous means “ according as 
each one has his definite portion in the body of Christ.” I 
am not satisfied that €« wépous can bear this meaning, which 
would, at least more usually, be expressed by zpos pépos. But 
another objection to this view is that it makes membership 
in the body of Christ depend on distinction of function. On 
the contrary, each one has his own distinct work because 
he is a member of Christ’s body. (4) Grotius, Maier and the 
majority of commentators explain €« wépovs to mean “ con- 
sidered as individuals,” making it synon. with xa® eis. Meyer 
and De Wette object that to say this is unnecessary. Quite 
the reverse. It is essential to state how the Church can be in 
one aspect the body, in another aspect the members, of Christ. 
The Church is never said to be a member of Christ’s body, 
. ard the individual Christian is never said to be the body of 
Christ. In this the notion of body differs from that of temple, 
inasmuch as the indwelling of the Spirit, which constitutes 
the temple, is an indwelling in persons, while the organic unity, 
which constitutes the body, implies diversity of members. 

V. 28. Enumeration of the various functions of the mem- 
bers, arranged according to worth. Hooker (Hceles. Pol. V. 
Ixxvili. 8) justly warns us not to surmise “incompatible offices 
where nothing is meant but sundry graces, gifts, and abilities 
which Christ bestowed.” Cf. also Rothe, Anfénge, p. 256. 

kai, epexegetical: ‘that is to say,” dico autem. Cf. Rom, 
i. 5, yapw Kai atrooroNny. 

éGero, “ placed for His own use.” The mid. voice and the 
signification of the verb (cf. note on ver. 18) express the exact 
notion that these various functions depend on the sovereign 
will of God, who is source and end of all. In Eph. iv. 11 the 
Apostle has émxe, because his purpose is to declare the rich- 
ness of Christ’s gift, not the sovereignty of His power. Cf. 
Clem. Rom., Ad Oor. 38, xaOas Kal éréOn ev tH yapiopate 
avrov, 
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év tH. éxxdnola, that is, in the Church universal and, 
therefore, in the local Church. Both are equally the body of 
Christ. Hence the sing. 

mpatov «.T.r We have the same order in Eph. iv. 11, 
only that there evangelists are introduced between prophets 
and teachers, and pastors are joined to teachers. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Apostle means to enumerate the spiritual 
gifts according to their rank and value in the Church. Apostle- 
ship was the first gift in point of time and the most essential, 
because the apostles were witnesses of the facts on which the 
entire structure of Christianity rests and from which all the 
subsequent development of the Church takes it rise. Theod., 
Meyer, De Wette understand the name “ apostle” in the wider 
sense, including Andronicus and Junius, who are said in Rom. 
xvi. 7 to be éwionuoe év tots aroorodos. But as it is their 
witness to the truth of Christ’s resurrection that constitutes 
the pre-eminence of the apostles, which is the point of the 
passage, we must restrict the name here to the Twelve and 
Paul. So Calvin, etc. Next to apostleship ranks prophecy 
and, next after prophecy, teaching. Apostles bore witness to 
facts. They and others interpreted those facts, prophets by 
the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost, teachers by the 
slow and often uncertain efforts of their own understanding 
assisted by the Spirit. Cf. xiv. 26; Rom. xii. 7. The witness 
is the precursor of the interpreter, and an inspired interpreta- 
tion has greater authority than an uninspired. The distinction 
between prophet and teacher is not that.the former preaches 
to the heathen, the latter to the Church (Estius, Neander). 
This is to confound the prophets with the evangelists (Eph. 
iv. 11). There were prophets in the Corinthian Church, whose 
inspired utterances were judged by the rest (xiv. 29) ; and 
Barnabas and Paul were prophets and teachers before they 
were set apart for their first missionary journey. Cf. Acts 
Sit, 12 

érevta x. Tt.» Cf. note on ver. 10. For eiraN ABC 
read érevta. It is difficult to suppose that évevra does not 
express inferiority to the gifts previously mentioned. But 
why does the Apostle use abstract terms? It is unnatural to 
think that yap/cpata means persons. It is better to consider, 
with Neander, that these gifts were not so strictly bound to 
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certain persons as the gifts of apostleship, prophecy, and 
teaching. 

avTiAnpes, kuBepyncers. From the miraculous powers the 
Apostle passes to the practical administration of the Church, 
which is of two kinds, helps and governments; that is, various 
ways of helping and various ways of governing. Av7iaAnwus 
means “succour” in LXX. (e.g. Ps. Ixxxili. 6), but not in 
class. Greek. Vitringa (De Vet. Syn. II. 3), Stanley, and 
others identify avtidjppers with the épunveia yrooody of 
ver. 10. ‘This would have the advantage of making the pre- 
sent enumeration identical with that in ver. 10. Herveeus, De 
Lyra, etc., think dvriAjrews were inferior officers appointed 
to assist the higher dignitaries, which is to foist on the verse 
the notions of later times. A comparison of this passage with 
Acts xx. 35 leaves no room to doubt that avtiAj Wes meant 
various ways of helping the poor and the sick members of the 
Church. So Chrys. and the majority of expositors. Again, 
xuPepvijces will be the various ways of administering Church 
government. Maybe the two words express the duties re- 
spectively of the deacons and the bishops. If so, we have 
here the faint beginnings of the separation of offices. When 
xuBepvav is used in the sense of “ governing ” in class. Greek, 
the original meaning of steering a vessel is seldom lost sight 
of. But in later authors, such as Plutarch, the allusion seems 
to have disappeared from the word. Whether the administra- 
tion of Church matters was the function of all the members 
or of a presbytery, the Apostle does not say in this passage 
(cf. note on vi. 4). But the absence of “ pastors” (Hph. iv. 
11), “bishops” (1 Tim. iu. 2), “deacons” (1 Tim. iii. 8), 
and “elders” (1 Tim. v. 17), suggests that the government 
of the Corinthian Church at this time was a pure democracy. 
In the abundance of spiritual gifts there was no room for 
official authority. One thing at least is evident from this 
verse, that the function of teaching was often separate from 
that of ruling. 

yévn yAwoodr, last and least. Cf. note on ver. 10. 

Avoiding a too artificial classification, we may yet admit 
that the gifts thus enumerated correspond to the various 
aspects in which Christianity presents itself to our notice: 
jivst, as a revelation of God’s truth; second, as a deliverance 
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from misery by miraculous power or otherwise; third, as a 
visible kingdom on earth; fourth, as an assimilation and 
sanctification of the ecstatic side of human nature. 

Vv. 29, 30. Not only the Divine appointment, but also 
the actual state of things demands and proves that diversity 
of function must be as essential to the mystical body of Christ 
as unity of life. 

Suvdwers. Bengel, De Wette, etc., think it is nom. If so, 
it means “workers of miracles.” But it seems less forced 
to make it accus. after éyovow and render it ‘‘ power to do 
various kinds of miracles.” 

V. 31. The &€ is, not transitional (Meyer), but adversative 
(De Wette). The antithesis between this and the previous 
verse is twofold. First, he has said that the lowest gifts have 
their place in the Church; he now urges his readers, on the 
other hand, not to rest content with the inferior gifts, but 
to aim at possessing the higher. Second, he has previously 
declared God’s sovereignty in assigning to every man his 
gifts ; now he states, with equal boldness, the opposite truth, 
that effort is necessary to their attainment and that the highest 
are within reach of the earnest seeker. He does not strike a 
middle course between the assertion of God’s sovereignty and 
of man’s freedom or attempt to reconcile them, but fearlessly 
maintains both as the foundation of practical exhortation. 

tnroov. Cf. Eur., Hee. 255, fprovre teas. Cf. note on 
Do ae 

pettova. So 8 ABC; adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort. D has xpefoocova. Maier, Osiander, Meyer 
think peéfova crept in from xiii. 13. Cf. xiv. 5, weifwv 6 mpo- 
d@ntevov. Both words mean the same thing. 

In the latter part of the verse the thought suddenly rises. 
The result is a sweet hymn in praise of Christian love. 
Emulous pursuit of highest gifts has been commended. But 
emulation, when it is purest, must yield to another and better 
way of seeking spiritual gifts, even the opposite of emulation. 
Hitherto the Apostle has urged his readers to the chase along 
the earthly road of ambition. Emulation in Christian work is 
not discouraged, until it ceases to have any glory by reason 
of the glory that excelleth, which is Christ’s via dolorosa of 
self-forgetting love. 
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kat ért, “and furthermore.” The usual phrase is ére Sé or 
ére 6€ kai. The words do not mean “and yet,” which would 
be duos, though érs and “yet” are etymologically the same 
word. 

kal? vmepPodnv, an adverbial phrase having the force of an 
adjective and qualifying dd0v, “a superior way.” Cf. Rom. 
vil. 13, Kka@” UrepBodjv duaptwrds, “ exceedingly sinful.” Cf. 
note on vill. 7, €ws apts. If the phrase were used adverbially, 
odov would have the art., and it is not easy to see what in- 
telligible meaning the rendering of Ewald and Hofmann (“I 
show abundantly ”’) can yield in this place. 

odov. Does he mean that love is a more excellent thing 
than all the Charismata, or that pursuit of love is a more sure 
and excellent means than eagerness of emulation to attain the 
Charismata? The former is the view of Tert. (Contra Mare. 
V. 8), Hstius, Billroth, Olshausen, Rickert, etc.; the latter 
that of Chrys., Theophyl., Neander, Meyer, Osiander, De 
Wette, Heinrici, etc. This seems to me to be correct, because 
the other view implies that a contrast is intended between the 
exhortation to seek the higher gifts and the exhortation to 
secure the more excellent grace, which would require duos, 
not é7. Besides, 6ddv in this passage more naturally means 
“way ” to the attainment of something beyond itself. At the 
same time the superiority of love as a means is lost sight 
of, it must be acknowledged, in a beautiful panegyric of love 
as it transcends in worth, not only the higher Charismata of 
knowledge and prophecy, but also the moral graces of faith 
and hope. It is not through the exercise of gifts that we 
attain to love; it is love that developes the gifts within us, 
and love is greater than gifts. The Apostle’s praise of love 
is partly a digression, introduced to rebuke indirectly the 
dissensions of the Corinthian Church, partly a statement of 
the peculiarly Christian means to secure possession of spiritual 
gifts for the edification of the Church and render them in- 
nocuous to their possessor, partly also a glimpse of a moral 
development different in kind from gifts and greater in moral 
worth than all other moral virtues, partly a reiteration in a 
new form of the idea that the Church is an organic body. 
What, objectively considered, may be designated unity is, 
subjectively regarded, love. ‘Thus does the Apostle, after his 
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wont, hold the balance even between the mystical side of 
Christianity and the human sentiments to which Christianity 
gives birth. Denial of the former ends in sheer individualism ; 
forgetfulness of the latter transforms Christianity imto an 
earthly polity or hardens it into a theological creed or narrows 
it into an intolerant sect. The conception of the mods as an 
organic whole had been vividly realized by the Greek mind. 
But, as the highest moral principle reached by the Greeks 
was Tod Kxandov évexa, they failed to unite their idea of the 
state with a doctrine of individual morality. Hither the in- 
dividual was lost in the state or the state in the individual. 
Christianity establishes a Church and teaches goodness. It 
can do both by erecting its society and its morality on the 
most personal and at the same time most social of human 
sentiments. He is good who loves, and love makes the 
Church. It follows that the word must be understood through- 
out in its deeper meaning and wider application, love to God 
as well as to the brethren. This is sufficient reason for pre- 
ferring Tyndale’s rendering “love,” adopted in the Genevan 
- Bible and the Revised Version, to Wycliffe’s word “ charity,” 
adopted in the Bishops’ Bible and the Authorized Version. 

deixvupt. Expositors refer this to what follows. They are 
right; but it is not the whole truth. The word glances at the 
purport of nearly all that the Apostle has said in the Hpistle. 
The Corinthians had erred, not merely in setting too high a 
value on the gift of tongues in comparison with other gifts, 
but also in priding themselves on their gifts, yea, in despising 
and envying their brethren, and forming hostile factions in 
the Church of God. ‘The surpassing excellence of love as the 
divinely appointed means of attaining possession of the higher 
gifts for the edification of the Church is a truth that pervades 
the whole Epistle. The Apostle here declares that this is the 
sum of all he has written, and immediately begins his hymn in 
praise of love. 


B. The Praise of Love. 
(xiii.) 
The thirteenth chapter may be thus divided: (1) Love con- 
fers on the gifts of the Spirit their special character and worth 
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(vv. 1-3). Contrast Aar® and yéyova. (2) A statement of 
the various manifestations of love, as it is the sentiment that 
springs from the mystical unity of the Church, in contrast to 
the manifestations of the diversity of the Church’s spiritual 
gifts (vv. 4-7). Contrast éyw and eiui. (3) The inherent 
superiority and consequent longer duration of love, as com- 
pared with the present forms of the spiritual gifts (vv. 8-12). 
Contrast zapado and wdedobuat. (4) The superiority of love 
over the moral graces of faith and hope (ver. 13). 

Vv. 1-3. Love confers on the gifts of the Spirit their 
special character and worth. For instance: (1) love renders 
the unintelligent utterance of ecstasy significant (ver. 1); (2) 
love raises the gifts which are significant or powerful, such as 
prophecy and faith, to the rank of moral virtues (ver. 2); 
(3) love ensures for those gifts which are themselves moral 
virtues, such as kindness to the poor or the sacrifice of one’s 
life for others, their fitting reward (ver. 3). 

V.1. The gift of tongues without love has no meaning, 
not even to its possessor; for it is love that makes ecstasy 
significant (cf. xiv. 4). he Apostle mentions the gift of 
tongues first, because the Corinthians set the highest value on 
it. Maier, Osiander, Alford argue that this verse proves that 
the tongues meant foreign languages. It proves rather that 
this gift consisted in ecstatic utterance, which would more 
readily suggest the allusion to the tongues of angels, a higher 
form of ecstasy than human, and the comparison of tongues 
to sounding bronze and clanging cymbal. As among men, 
so also among angels, ecstatic utterance may be the best ex- 
pression sometimes of spiritual emotions, and therefore the 
fittest vehicle of Christian thought. It is not improbable that 
prayer with groanings which cannot be uttered was one form 
which this gift of the Spirit assumed (cf. Rom. viii. 26). 

V.2. The gifts of prophecy and faith have no moral worth 
without love. Prophecy is even without love significant, and 
in this differs from the gift of tongues. Faith is powerful 
even without love. But as love bestows on ecstatic utterance 
a meaning to the man’s own consciousness and to God, so also 
it imparts to the significant and active gifts of prophecy and 
faith a moral value. Inarticulate tongues become intelligent ; 
intelligent prophecy becomes a form of goodness. Without 
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love the man has many things, but in his own personal and 
spiritual worth is nothing. 

Heinrici divides the verse thus: “If (1) I have prophecy 
and know all the mysteries, and if (2) I have all knowledge, 
and if (3) I have all faith,” ete. He thus makes knowledge 
of mysteries the endowment of the prophet, and supplies éya, 
not €/6@, before yvdouw. Against this it may be observed, 
first, that mavta balances tacay, so that both words are to be 
closely joined together after e160, and, second, that the notion 
of yvaous is implied in eid. Meyer makes yva@ouw as well as 
pvotjpia subordinate to prophecy. But against this is the 
evident distinction and co-ordination of both in ver. 8. It is 
more natural to divide the clauses thus: “If (1) I have pro- 
phecy, and if (2) I know al] mysteries and all knowledge, 
and if (3) I have all faith,” etc. Yet the second clause is 
more intimately connected with the first than with the third. 
Knowledge of all mysteries is the source of prophecy (cf. 
xiv. 2). Even the truths that are discovered by research 
(yv@ous) may be taught to others by inspiration (zpodyreca). 
So also removing mountains is closely connected with the 
third clause as the effect of faith. Paraphrase: “If I have 
the gift of teaching the mysteries of revelation or of research, 
or if I have faith enough to remove mountains,” etc. Hence 
yv@ow is cogn. accus. after ei5@, though it must be confessed 
that the occurrence of a cogn. accus. (yv@orv) and of an ob- 
jective accus. (uvotypia) together is rather awkward. 

épn. Cf. Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 21. 

peOcotavev, “to remove from their places, and transfer 
them in a mass elsewhere.” The pres. enhances the exploit : 
‘remove mountain after mountain.” 

ovdev eiut. Cf. Plat., Apol. p. 41, éav Soxdci te etvar pndev 
évtes. But St. Paul has undoubtedly a deeper conception 
than any the phrase conveys in class. writers. He distin- 
guishes moral character and position before God from intel- 
lectual endowments, bestowed though they may be by the 
Spirit of God, and from the supernatural power to do miracles, 
as what the man 7s from what he has (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 11). 

V. 3. Doling out one’s substance to the poor and the 
sacrifice of one’s life for others is of no avail without love. 
Yet another advance in the thought. As love elevates ecstasy 
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to the rank of intellectual prophecy, and prophecy to the rank 
of moral virtue, so also nothing but love will render virtue 
itself, even in its best manifestations, of any avail before the 
judgment-seat of God. Love itself cannot find a more perfect 
and adequate expression or show itself more lovely than in 
the sacrifice of one’s goods and life for others. But without 
love they profit a man nothing in the sight of God. 

vropmiow, “dole out in food” (Evans). The aor. adds em- 
phasis: “if I dole out all at once.” Ywpifm expresses, first, 
that he gives to a large number of persons, so that every one 
can receive but a dole, and, second, that every gift is made by 
the man himself. Chrys., tv oixetay Svaxoviav. Perhaps 
there is a side-glance at the “helps” (xii. 28), that is, the 
charity in the narrower sense of the word which formed a 
prominent feature in the love-feasts of the early Church. 

Lachm. and Treg. read xav@jcmpmar, Tisch. cavOjcopmat, 
Westc. and Hort cavynowpar, after NAB. It may be that 
the copyists changed y into @ because they supposed the 
Apostle referred to the fires of martyrdom, a feature of the 
Neronian persecutions that left a vivid impression on the 
minds of the Christians. Reading cavy7jowpat, the meaning 
is that these deeds and sufferings are profitless to the man 
that seeks profit in them. He does not gain even the re- 
ward of glory, which he sought. If we read cav@jcouar (or 
-wpat), the allusion may be to the Jewish martyrology, Dan. 
iii. 28, mapédwxav Ta cwopata avTav eis Tip, and 2 Macc. 
vii. So Augustine (Hp. civ.), De Wette, Heinrici, etc. At 
any rate, we cannot suppose, with Calvin and Neander, a 
prophetic allusion to the persecution under Nero. Cyprian 
also (Hp. 73) thinks it refers to Christian martyrdom. Bp. 
Lightfoot (on Col., p. 895) has wonderfully confirmed the 
otherwise strange supposition that the Apostle alludes to 
Buddhist self-immolation:— “ An Indian fanatic, attached to 
an embassy sent by King Porus to Augustus, astonished the 
Greeks and Romans by burning himself at Athens. ‘ 
It is clear from Plutarch that the ‘Tomb of the Indian’ was 
one of the sights shown to strangers.” Cf. Clem, Al., Strom. 
IV. p. 571 Potter, Oavatw 8 éavrods adrodiddacr Keve, 
Kabdarep Kal of tev “Ivdav yupvocodictal pataiw mupi. 
Lucian (De Morte Peregr. p. 772) speaks of the vanity of the 
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Brahmins (kevoddEouvs av@pw7ovs) who immolated themselves 
on the pyre. An instance of it is mentioned by A‘lian (Var. 
Hist. v. 6). One would almost suspect that in the eyes of 
even honest men among the heathen, such as M. Antoninus 
(XI. 3), the Christians themselves came under the same cate- 
gory. Clement, in the context of the passage just cited, 
considers it necessary to say that such men are not to be 
found among true Christians. 

kavOjncwpat. The fut. conj. occurs in Byzantine writers 
and Scholiasts. Recent critics usually omit it in the New 
Test.; e.g. 1 Pet. iii. 1, wepdn@noovrar for -cwvTa, Rev. 
xvii. 14, evpyoovow for evpnons. In Luke xii. 28 Treg. 
reads dtav dyecGe. If we read ownoGe, it may be an aor. 
from pres. 677. In John xvii. 2 Treg. has dwon, as fut., 
Westc. and Hort ééce. But decoy ‘may be aor. In Rev. 
vil. 3 NAC read daces. 

ovdev mperovpar. Cf. Matt. xvi. 26. 

Vv. 4-7. From a statement of the relation in which love 
stands to the gifts of the Spirit the Apostle passes to an 
enumeration of the main characteristics of Christian love. 
We may surmise that his purpose is partly to rebuke the 
Corinthians for their lack of love, partly to indicate in what 
various ways love guides the exercise of the gifts, and partly 
to show the superior worth of love compared with the 
greatest gifts. First, he has constant reference to the dis- 
tracted state of the Corinthian Church. Again, a close con- 
nection subsists between the right and effective use of intel- 
lectual gifts and the moral and spiritual state of the heart. 
In nothing, perhaps, is this more certain than in the exercise 
of the gifts of prophecy and preaching. The Apostle traces 
the lack of the greater gifts in the Corinthian Church to a 
moral defect, by showing that love gives birth to those 
emotions from which the noblest endowments spring. Finally, 
these verses connect what he has said of the gifts of the Spirit 
with the latter part of the chapter, where he speaks of the per- 
petuity of love and the transient character of the gifts. This 
difference is the direct consequence of the moral worth of love. 

The reader will not fail to observe that almost all the attri- 
butes here ascribed to love are negative, though Christian love 
itself is the most aggressive form of goodness. Scripture 
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prefers negative descriptions of moral virtue, partly because 
Christianity necessarily assumes an antagonistic attitude to- 
wards the world’s vices, partly because, as goodness is one 
and evil is many, the negative action of virtue consists in 
avoidance of many aspects of evil, while its positive action is 
comprehended in a few simple forms. In our passage Christian 
love, on its positive side, appears only in two things, kindness 
to men and joy in the truth, and these two are really one. 
For the “truth” is the Gospel, the product of God’s philan- 
thropy ; and kindness to men is a gladsome imitatio Christi. 
V. 4. paxpodvpe?. Jonathan Edwards (Charity and Its 
Fruits, p. 66) defines “ long-suffering ” as “ meekness in bear- 
ing injuries.” This is too narrow, and makes paxpoOuuia 
synon. with wpacorns. Tertullian (De Patientia 12), Cyprian 
(Test. III. 3), Chrys., Theophyl. explain it to mean greatness 
of soul or magnanimity. Maxpov seems to have been used 
for wéya in the later Greek (cf. Hesych. s.v. waxpos). It would 
also appear that weyadouyxia, which in Aristotle means high- 
mindedness, came to signify in later writers magnificence, as 
if it were synon. with weyadorpéreca. It is not, therefore, 
improbable that paxpoduuia, which is a later word than 
peyarowuyxia, was used in the sense.of magnanimity. At the 
same time it is evident that in the New Test. waxpoOuuia has 
always a tacit reference to difficulties, sorrows, injuries, wrong- 
doing. For this reason it is here said to be an attribute of 
of love. It differs, therefore, in several points from the 
“high-mindedness ” of Aristotle’s Ethics: First, it is not a 
consciousness of greatness, but a largeness of conception. 
Second, it is not the loftiness of spirit that great men alone 
possess, but a moral and godly frame of mind to be exhibited 
in the life of every Christian. Third, it is not a noble pride 
that stands aloof, but an interested spectator of life’s suffer- 
ings, though not an active combatant in the strife. 
xpnoreverat occurs here for the first time and only here in 
the New Test. Clem. Rom. borrows it (Ad Oor. 13). Origen 
(Cat.) paraphrases by yAuKds mpos wavras. Similarly Jerome 
(In Gal. v. 22); “ Benignitas sive suavitas, quia apud Gracos 
xpnororns utrumque sonat, virtus est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, 
et omnium bonorum apta consortio.”’ Its opposite is droroula, 


“sharpness,” “ severity ” (Rom. xi. 22). Xpnordrns supple- 
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ments paxpobuuia, of which it is said by Clem. Rom. (ut sup.) 
to be the fruit (cf. Gal. v. 22). “ Long-suffering ” expresses 
the self-restraint of Christian love; “kindness”? expresses its 
self-abandonment. ‘The former regards the wrong-doer; the 
latter, the sufferer. The former represents the attitude of the 
Divine Government towards men under the Old Covenant; 
the latter tells us what God has done in the Gospel. The for- 
mer is the passive, the latter the active aspect of love. Tyndale’s 
rendering, ‘is corteous,” refers too exclusively to manner. 

fot. Envy is “dissatisfaction at the prosperity of an- 
other” (Jon. Edwards). Cf. ii. 3; Gal. v.20. In its good 
meaning it is emulation, or the desire to be superior to another 
without any wish to injure him. 

mepTepevetat. The words épmepos, mepmepela, mepre- 
pevouar are late Greek. Cf. Schol. on Soph., Ant. 334. Hence 
some have supposed they were formed from the old Latin 
perperus ; and the Vulg. has here “non agit perperam.” But 
perperam itself is probably connected with vepa and originally 
denoted what, in a bad sense, is “ over and above measure.” 
The precise meaning of mepmepevouwas is doubtful. Origen 
(Cat.) explains it by wapomerys. So also Chrys., Theod., 
Theophyl., Gicum. make it to be synon. with mpozereveras, 
“is hasty.” In the Catena Chrys. and Cicum. paraphrase it 
by adafoveverar. The Scholiast (ut sup.) says ép7epos is a 
later word for xopurvos, “affected.” Hesychius explains zep- 
mepevouar by Katetraipouat, “to be arrogant ;”’ and to the 
same effect Tertullian (De Patientit 12) has “ protervum 
sapit;”? and Theophylact, rather inconsistently, explains 
méptrepos by petewpifowevos. Erasmus also renders it by 
procax. In Cicero (Ad Aitic. I. 14, “ quomodo évereprepev- 
cdunv novo auditori Pompeio”) it evidently refers to the 
manner and expression of one who sounds his own praises 
rather than to disposition. Similarly Clem. Alex. (Peedag. 
ITI. p. 251 Potter) and Basil (eg. Brev. Tract. 49) explain it 
by Kad\Xwrricpos, “ ostentation.” Weight of authority is de- 
cidedly in favour of this interpretation. Render: “ vaunteth 
not itself.” Cf. M. Anton. V. § 5, Gataker’s note. 

gvovovrat, “is not puffed up.” It denotes disposition, as 
mTépTrepevouwat denotes manner. Cf. note on iv. 6; viii. 1. 

V. 5. doxnmove?, “doth not behave itself unseemly.” Of. 
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xiv. 40, where seemliness is prescribed in the conduct of public 
worship, and xi. 6-15, where an instance of unseemliness in 
the Church assembly is censured. ‘The Apostle may have had 
an eye in the present passage also to Church worship. But 
what he says is a truth of wide application. Unseemliness 
of behaviour is the product of lust, and lust is fatal to love. 
God is love and light, infinite purity and infinite goodness. 
Holiness only can love. 

mapofvverat, “is not provoked,” that is, to anger. It is 
synon. with vapamuxpaivw. In the Old Test. the word is used 
of God. But such an application of it is alien to the moral 
tone of the New Test. It means the exasperation of anger. 
Love is long-suffering when it puts away anger, and is not 
exasperated even when anger is justly felt. The Apostle 
deprecates acerbity, but allows righteous resentment. His 
position differs from that of the Stoics, who condemned dis- 
pleasure even at wrong-doing. Cf. M. Anton. VI. 27. We 
have an instance of the Apostle being exasperated once (cf. 
Acts xxiii. 3). 

ov Aoyiferat TO Kaxov, “ taketh not account of evil” (Rev. 
Vers.). Theodoret is perhaps the first to suggest this render- 
ing: ovyyweoKer Tois émtatopévots, ovK éml KAK@® TKOTO 
Tatra yeyevnoOar trovapBavev. Cf. Rom. iv. 3,8; 2 Cor. v. 
19. ‘Two other renderings have been proposed. (1) “ Does 
not suspect a person of having done evil till some proof 
compels belief.’ But this, as Hammond observes, would 
probably be expressed by év@upetoOar, as in Matt. ix. 4. (2) 
“Does not intend evil against a person.” Cf. Phil. iv. 8, 
where tavta XoyifecOe means, “ think on the way to attain 
these things.” But to say that love does not design another’s 
hurt is to utter a truism not worthy of the Apostle. Besides, 
he would then probably have written Ta Kaxd. 

V. 6. yalpe: emi rH adcxia, “ rejoiceth not at unrighteous- 
ness.” There is no malice (éreyatpexaxia) in love. The 
generic term is {jos or POdvos, the specific érvyapexaxia, 
Malice is that form of envy which seeks another’s hurt. Cf. 
Plat., Phileb. p. 48,6 fOovav ye emi Kaxois trois Tav wédas 
HOdmevos avahavycerat. 

adixia, not “injustice,” but “ unrighteousness”’ in the large 
sense of the word in the New Test. Cf. Rom. i.18; in. 5. 
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cuyxaipes dé 7H adnGeia, “but rejoiceth with the truth.” 
Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 10, 12, where, as here, dAjOeva and dadvxia are 
contrasted. Mév is omitted in the former clause, because the 
latter clause is virtually included in it. Not to rejoice at un- 
righteousness implies rejoicing in the truth (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 7). 
By “the truth ” is here meant, not “ righteousness,” but “ the 
Gospel.” Cf. Test. Duod. Patr. p. 746, cvyyapijcovtat avte, 
that is, the Messiah. The Gospel is the truth of God, not so 
much because it is distinguished from the types of the Mosaic 
dispensation as because it is the absolute wisdom, the divine 
philosophy, of which all the efforts of the human intellect and 
all the partial lights that had broken from heaven were but 
the dawn. Cf. Gal. ii.5; Eph. i.13; 3 John 3; all an echo 
of Christ’s words in John xiv. 6. This revelation of God 
bursts upon man with a fulness of joy. The Son Himself has 
been anointed with the oil of gladness above His fellows, and 
He appoints also unto the mourner beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness. Abraham saw the day of Christ and was glad. It is 
the time of harvest, when he that soweth and he that reapeth 
rejoice together. The gladness of the early Church attracted 
the notice of the historian (cf. Acts ii. 46). We may con- 
jecture that it was her joy that created song and broke forth 
even in ecstatic utterance. Who is not struck with the 
contrast between this and the profound sadness of the later 
paganism of Greece and Rome? “Omnes agedum mortales 
circumspice,” says Seneca, “larga ubique flendi et assidua 
materia; alium ad quotidianum opus laboriosa egestas vocat ; 
alium ambitio nunquam quieta solicitat; alius divitias quas 
optaverat metuit . . . Lacrime nobis deerunt antequam 
cause dolendi” (Consol. ad Polyp. 23). A Christian Apostle 
alone can address to his readers without irony the exhortation 
mavtote xaipere (1 Thess. v. 16). In this hymn to love the 
Apostle personifies the Gospel and represents it as rejoicing. 
The truth rejoices in its power to create love; for, as Augus- 
tine says, the victory of truth is love. Then love created by 
the truth rejoices in the loveliness of the truth and rejoices 
with the truth in its love-creating energy. It is the joy of the 
shepherd when he has found the lost sheep; the joy of the 
father when the prodigal has returned; the joy of holy angels 
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and of God over one sinner that repenteth. Cf. Rom. vii. 22, 
cvvnoowat TH voww, Where Law is personified and cuv- ex- 
presses, as here, communion in joy. Cf. Phil. ii. 17, cvyyatpo 
maow viv. So Arist., Hth. Nic. IX. iv. 1, cvyyaipovta 7H 
giro. The Apostle having personified Love, it is natural that 
he should also personify the Truth. Neander and others are, 
therefore, wrong in their rendering: “ rejoiceth with others in 
the truth.” 

V. 7. oréyer means originally “cover over,” whence tego ; 
then, “ contain as a vessel.” From this latter meaning two 
metaphorical uses of the word are derived, either of which 
may be here adopted: (1) that love hides or is silent about 
the faults of others; (2) that love bears without resentment 
injuries inflicted by others. Both meanings are classical, but 
the former more frequent in the poets than in prose. The 
latter alone occurs elsewhere in the New Test. (eg. ix. 12) ; 
the former alone in LXX. (Sir. viii. 17 only). In our passage 
the former rendering, adopted by Hstius, Hammond, Bengel, 
makes no real difference between oréyer and ov Xoryiferat, 
while the latter rendering, adopted by Chrys., Theod., Meyer, 
etc., seems to make otéyev synon. with vrouéver. But there 
will be this difference: b7rouévery means that the spirit is not 
crushed under the weight of heaviest affliction, whereas oréyeuv 
expresses the self-restraint which checks the outbreak of un- 
controllable passion, whether of anger or of sorrow ; that is, 
éyxpareca is an attribute of love. Cf. Barn., Wp. ii. 2, waxpo- 
Oupia Kxal éyxpateca, where the latter word answers to the 
Apostle’s oréye. Cf. Gal. v. 23; 2 Pet. 1.6. In trropévesy 
the pressure, so to speak, is from without, in oréyew from 
within. The former approximates to the avéyovu of the Stoies, 
the latter to their dwéyou. Hence in | Pet. ii. 20 dromévew 
is used as synon. with trodépery. Plato explains dxoXNacrov 
by ov oreyavov, and draws out the figure at length: ri dé 
uy Kookivy ameikace THY THY avonT@Y MS TEeTPHLEVHY, TE 
ov duvamévny oréye Sv’ amiotiav Te Kal AiOnv (Glorg. p. 493). 

miotevet. In Lib. de Spir. et Lit. 32 Augustine explains it 
of belief of God’s words, in Conf. X. 3 he says it means a dis- 
position to believe the best of all men. Both are included. 
‘Trust in its higher forms is the result of love, and all love 
springs from simplest faith. 
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érmiver, that is, love hopes even when it cannot find ground 
for faith. 

viromévet, that is, love endures even when it fails to hope. 

Vv. 8-12. Christian love abides for ever; the Charismata 
are for a time only. The thought is suggested to the Apostle 
by the word “endure.” Love is imperishable in its nature by 
reason of its moral strength to endure hardships. It survives 
and exhausts all wrongs. Moral endurance is indeed the lead- 
ing thought in all the previous enumeration of the attributes 
of love. But from the thought that love abides because it 
endures the Apostle rises to the conception of its abiding 
because it is the perfection of character. The moral perfection 
of love, as of any other form of goodness, pictures itself to our 
minds under the conception of its eternal duration. 

V. 8. D has éxrizree. But NA BC have wimre. So 
Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. The latter reading 
conveys a more general notion, that of falling to the ground. 
The former reading gives the more vivid meaning. It ex- 
presses the notion of falling off, like a leaf (LXX. Job xin. 25) 
or a flower (James i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 24). Cf. dsameceirar, LXX. 
Judith vi. 9 ; “ tanquam flosculi decidunt ” (Cic.). Love, which 
is the fulfilling of the law, is like the law itself, no tittle of 
which will ever fall (7ecetv, Luke xvi. 17). 

mpodnteiar . . . YAW@ooa . . . yvaous. He selects for 
special mention the gift which he considers to be worthiest, 
prophecy, and the gifts on which the Corinthians prided them- 
selves, tongues and knowledge. A reads yva@oers, an attempt 
to assimilate the word to the previous plurals. 

KatapynOncerar. Cf. note on i, 28. Here, however, the 
word means, not (as Grotius, Heinrici) “to destroy the efficacy 
and use,” but “to bring the thing itself to an end.” In ver. 2 
the Apostle has said that prophecy, tongues, and knowledge 
have no moral worth without love. Here he adds that though 
they may be informed with love, yet even then they will cease, 
and the love which survives will find for itself other vehicles 
of expression. They will be brought to an end by an act of 
Divine power. 

mpopyteias, plur. One gift unfolds into many gifts of the 
same kind. 

yAaooat Tavcovtar. Many expositors suppose this to mean 
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that the curse of Babel will be removed and all diversities of 
language cease at the coming of Christ. But the meaning 
surely is that the Charisma of ecstatic utterance will cease. 

Vv. 9,10. The temporary character of the Charismata is 
proved by their essentially partial nature. He omits to men- 
tion the gift of tongues, not perhaps because it needs no proof 
(Meyer), but because it is not capable of proof from the partial 
nature of the gift. To say “that we utter with tongues in 
part” is really unmeaning. Lestatic utterance is not an im- 
perfect stage, capable of being developed into higher forms. 
It is not, like prophecy and knowledge, part of an intelligently 
connected whole, but is individual and momentary. It will, 
therefore, cease, not because it has been absorbed in some- 
thing better, but as sounds which have no music in them die 
away in the air and do not live in ideas. Knowledge, on 
the other hand, and prophecy are a partial and imperfect 
condition of Christian wisdom and revelation. In what sense 
knowledge is partial we are told in the following verses. 

éx pépous, “in part,” “imperfectly.” Cf. note on xii. 27. 
It means the immature and undeveloped, in contrast to Tédexov. 
Cf. 6 vnmeos, ver. 11. 

To TéAcvov, “ the fully developed ;”’ not merely perfect know- 
ledge, but generally “the perfect state of things.’ Maier 
and Evans well observe that é@ contains an allusion 
to the second coming of Christ. The parousia will bring 
with it all that is perfect. The course of history is a pro- 
gress towards perfection in so far as it marches onwards to 
the Advent. 

V.11. The cessation of what is partial in the spiritual de- 
velopment of a Christian is compared to the transition from 
childhood to manhood. Cf. Gal. iv. 1, where the same metaphor 
describes the various stages in the history of the Church. 
It occurs in many other writers. Cf. Xen., Cyr. VIII. 7; 
Hor., Hp. II. i. 99; Seneca, Hp. XXVII., “ pudebat eadem 
velle que volueras puer.” It is here suggested by the word 
TéNELOV. 

é\dXouv K.T.r%. Theophyl., Bengel, Olshausen, Heinrici 
suppose éAd\ovv to be an allusion to the gift of tongues, 
éppovouv to the gift of prophecy, and édAoy:founy to the gift 
of knowledge. ‘This seems forced in reference to édpovovy, 
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which is more closely connected with knowledge than with 
prophecy. But it is difficult not to admit that éAddovr is a 
covert allusion to yA@ooat. The three expressions €Addour, 
eppovour, éXoyifouny seem to me to refer to successive 
stages in the mental growth of a child, and vzjeos will in- 
clude them all. ‘This will account for the thrice-repeated 
viuos. The first stage is that in which the child babbles 
and is slowly learning articulate speech. If there is an allu- 
sion to the gift of tongues, we have here an additional proof 
that this gift consisted in ecstatic utterance. The child 
enters on the second stage when it learns to think, that is, 
to form general notions. ‘‘1 ymagened” is Tyndale’s ren- 
dering. Hammond, Meyer and others explain ¢povety not 
of thought so much as emotion and endeavour. Rev. Vers. 
has “felt.” But dpovetiv is not the generic name for emo- 
tion, though it is used for what includes emotion as well as 
thought. It seems to be used here in the general meaning 
of “thinking.” “I had the mind of a child.” Cf. Arist., 
Eth. Nic. Il. vi. 10, 76 Gpovety kai opav. The third stage in 
the mental history of a child is reasoning. From its general 
notions it draws inferences. Perhaps éAddovy alludes to 
tongues and prophecy, é¢povovy and édoysfounv in a general 
way to the intellectual gift of yvaous. 

éte Sé€ yéyova, “ now that Iam become a man.” The perf. 
with ére is rare, but it means “ever since,” ew quo. Cf. 
Hom., Il. xxi. 156, 67° és "IXuov etdnrovba. 

xatapyeiv. Cf. ver. 10. It means, not only that the man 
lays aside the things of the child, but also that he has brought 
that period of life toa close. The words ta tod vyriov will 
include something more than Ta év masot vouiSoueva (Xen., 
Oyr. VIII. vii. 3). The rendering in Cranmer’s Bible is 
practically correct: “ childishness.” 

V.12. Another illustration of the change from partial to 
perfect. The partial is like looking at a reflection im a 
mirror, the perfect is like seeing the thing itself. The former 
verse refers to the difference between the present and the 
future capacity of the Christian to understand spiritual things. 
Now the Apostle speaks, not of the organ of knowledge 
(Neander), but of the difference between the present and the 
future revelations themselves. The object of which we see the 
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reflection is God (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18). The mirror is everything 
that reveals God in the present state of existence, such as the 
visible creation (Rom. i. 20) and the life of Jesus Christ on 
earth, so far as it is unconnected with His glorified life in 
heaven (cf. 2 Cor. v.16), and even the Gospel itself. St. John 
speaks of the earthly life of Jesus as the manifestation of the 
Father through the Word; but St. Paul regards it rather as 
the self-emptying of the Son. Cf. John i. 14; Phil. i. 6, G 
Both, however, speak of Christ’s second coming as a ¢avé- 
pwos of what is now hidden. Cf. 1 John ii. 28. Even the 
exaltation of Christ to the right hand of the majesty was 
a hiding of Christ in God. Cf. Col. ii.3. What we now 
see is, therefore, a reflection of Christ in the mirror of His 
human life. 

The Apostle probably borrowed the metaphor from Philo, 
who says of Reason that it forms an image of God. Cf. De 
Decal. p. 198, &s yap Sia Katortpov pavtaciovTas Oo vovs 
Ociv Spavta Kal Kooporowodvta. Philo borrowed it from 
Plato. Indeed the whole of the Apostle’s conception may be 
compared with the description given by Plato of the gradual 
development of the faculty that gazes at truth. At first the 
eye sees the shadows best, next the reflections of objects in 
the water, then the objects themselves, next the light of 
moon and stars, and at length he will be able to look at the 
sun, and not mere reflections of him in the water, but the sun 
as he is in his own proper place (cf. Rep. VII. p. 516). But, 
while the philosopher connects the beatific vision with the 
ideas, the Apostle finds it realized only at the second coming 
of Christ. 

dptt, “now,” usually as distinguished from the past, but 
also, as here and 1 Pet. i. 6, from the future. It expresses a 
momentary present, the aidv that is now being but a moment 
compared with the world to come. 

Sud, not év, because the image appears to be behind the 
mirror. 

écortpov, never elaortpov, though the word is formed from 
eis, O-. It is synon. with xdtomtpov, a mirror of polished 
metal, bronze or silver, for the manufacture of which Corinth 
was famous. Glass mirrors, covered at the back with lead 
or quicksilver, are first mentioned in the thirteenth century, 
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Cf. Beckmann, History of Inventions, Eng. trans., Vol. II. p. 
76 Bohn. Pliny, N.H. XXXVI. 26, does not bear out the 
contrary statement. The explanation of Mosheim, Riickert, 
etc., that the reference is to a window made of horn or isin- 
glass-stone, is as ancient as Tertullian (De An. 53, “ velut per 
corneum specular obsoletior lux”). But he has the other in- 
terpretation in Adv. Prax. 16, “in imagine et speculo et znig- 
mate.’ The Rabbis (cf. Wetstein, in loc.) represent Moses as 
looking at the glory of God through a transparent window, 
but the prophets through a translucent one. But écorrpov 
always means “mirror,” never “window” (of AlGor ot 
dtavyol). 

év aiviyware, not synon. with aiviypatixnds, “ darkly” 
(Auth. and Rev. Versions), but “in a riddle;” that is, the 
phrase denotes, not the dimness of our vision, but the ob- 
scurity of the revelation. The év carries on the metaphor of 
the mirror. Perhaps he has Num. xii. 8 in his mind, év eédee 
Kat ov dv aiviypatov. Cf. vii. 2. The thought must be con- 
nected with ii. 7. The Gospel is a revelation of God, but not 
a full revelation. It is indeed év pvotnpio, but it is also 
év aiviypatt. To borrow Leibnitz’ distinction (Meditationes de 
Cognitione, etc., Ed. Erdm., p. 79), our knowledge of God in 
the present life is symbolical; but when Christ appears, it 
will be intuitive. The reason is that it will be an immediate 
knowledge of Christ Himself at His coming. The distinction 
here drawn between present yv@ouvs and future eidos is the 
same as the distinction in 2 Cor. v. 7 between miotis and 
etoos. The knowledge of which he now speaks is Christian 
knowledge, and that knowledge begins in faith. 

mpocwTov Tpos TpocwToy, “face to face;” a Hebraism, it is 
true, but admirably adapted to express the Apostle’s notion 
that all perfect knowledge of God comes through personal 
fellowship with Christ at His appearing. Cf. 2 John 12. 

érruyvocouwat, “I shall know fully.” The é7v- expresses 
perfect knowledge, either because full knowledge is the result 
of continual additions to previous knowledge (cf. évav&aveuy, 
éruBddrev, etc.), or because it is attained by applying the 
mind to a subject. Cf. Delitzsch on Heb. x. 26, and his Bibl. 
Psych. p. 347. 

Aquinas says that knowing God as we are known means 
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knowing His essence; and Sir W. Hamilton (Lectures, Vol. IT. 
p. 375) cites the Apostle’s words in support of his doctrine 
that the infinite is incognisable. But the words have nothing 
to do with these problems. For surely the relativity of 
knowledge, if true now and here, must be a fact always and 
everywhere to a finite mind. 

Kka0ws Kai, that is, he will know in the same way in which 
he was known, immediately, intuitively, and no longer ten- 
tatively and symbolically, as if he were solving a riddle. Cf. 
note on iv. 7. 

éreyvorOnv. Beza, Wolf, Bengel and others adopt the 
hophal construction: “prout factus fuero cognoscere,” as if 
émeyvaoOnv were synon. with éd.ddyOnv. But the construc- 
tion is not Greek. Cf. note on viii. 3. Some expositors think 
the aor. is equivalent to a fut. and explain the reference to be 
to the knowledge which the saints will have one of another, 
But this again is not Greek. The Rev. Vers. changes the 
pres. of the Auth. Vers. (“am known”) into a perf. (“have 
been known”). It is better to render it as a pure aor., “was 
known.” The Apostle places himself in the future, when the 
perfect will have come, and regards our present condition as 
past. Hven now he that loves God is known of Him. But 
when the perfect is come at the advent of Christ, then the 
Christian will know God intuitively and directly, even as he 
was before known of God. 

V. 18. Of ever-abiding moral excellences love is the 
greatest. The superiority of love over prophecy and know- 
ledge is represented in the eternal duration of love. This 
suggests to the Apostle the other two eternal graces of faith 
and hope. The Apostle reaches the climax of his panegyric 
by saying that love surpasses in excellence even those moral 
graces which abide for ever. Nuvi dé has, therefore, a logical 
force, not indeed in an adversative sense (atqui, Grot.), but 
introducing an inference: “and so we see,” nunc autem. The 
dé is no objection, as if odv alone would be used (Neander) to 
express a logical connection. Cf. note on xii. 8. 

This appears to have been the earliest interpretation of the 
verse. It was held by Irenmwus (Adv. Heer. II. 28 (47), 3) and 
Tertullian (De Patientia 12). But Chrys., who was followed 
by Theod. and Gcum. (not, however, by Photius), propounded 
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what has become the well-nigh universally adopted view, that 
vuvé is temporal, that faith and hope will cease, and that the 
superiority of love consists in its surviving every catastrophe. 
In addition to what has been said above, the following con- 
siderations are in favour of the other view. Jirst, if faith and 
hope will cease, there is no reason why the Apostle should not 
have mentioned other graces also, which will cease, such as 
temperance and the other self-regarding virtues. The words 
“these three” definitely limit the reference of the word 
“abide” to faith, hope and love. Second, it is unnatural to 
understand péves relatively in reference to faith and hope, but 
absolutely in reference to love. The Apostle would have 
explicitly stated concerning love that its superiority consists 
in its abiding for ever and that the other graces do not abide. 
Third, the other gifts of the Spirit are represented as con- 
tinuing in the Church till the parousia; so that, if faith and 
hope then cease, they differ in no respect from prophecy and 
knowledge. Fourth, Chrysostom argues from the nature of 
faith and hope that they will cease, and cites Rom. vu. 24 
and Heb. xi. 1 in proof. Others add 2 Cor. v. 7. We should 
rather say the present passage supplements these. We now 
walk by faith, not at all by sight. Our present faith is 
the result of hearing the message concerning Christ. Cf. 
Gal. iii. 2, é€& dxofs mictews. When Christ appears, we 
shall walk by faith because by sight. All fellowship between 
one person and another must be through faith, if faith is 
rightly understood. Chrysostom was led to deny the need of 
faith in heaven by his definition of faith. If it is an act of 
the intellect (Sudvova), which believes certain promises on the 
ground of its belief concerning the promiser, then faith ceases 
when the promises are fulfilled, and this is Chrysostom’s 
notion of the nature of faith. Cf. Hom. 36 in Gen. xv.: éxetvo 
rolvuy éott wlatis Otay éxelvols TLoTEV@peEV TOs UA PAETTOME- 
vous, Tpos THv akwTLoTiav ToD éTayyelNapévov Tiy Sidvotav 
tewvavtes. Nor can it be denied that the word is used in this 
sense in the New Test. But the theological grace of faith is 
much more than the assent of the intellect. The Reformers 
strenuously insisted on the inclusion of “ fiducia” in their 
definition of “fides.” Cf. Conf. Augs. XX. 13; Apol. Conf. IL, 
538, where it is said that faith is not “ notitia,’ but “ velle 
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et accipere oblatam promissionem remissionis peccatorum et 
justificationis.” Similarly the Calvinists, Second Helv. Conf. 
XVI. It includes trust, the clinging of the heart to God and 
to a living, personal Christ. The Reformers transferred the 
fulcrum of the spiritual life from the intellect to the will. So 
also with reference to hope. The notion of an eternal pro- 
gress is not inconsistent with perfection. On the contrary, it 
is essential to the perfection of man. But as long as progress 
is possible, hope has not ceased. 

Ta Tela Tavra, “these three” and none else. These, from 
the nature of things, are the only graces that abide for ever. 
For they are what the older theologians (e.g., Aquinas, etc.) 
have designated the theological virtues; that is, they have for 
their object God as revealed in Christ. Moral goodness is 
divided into several virtues or graces in so far only as it acts 
on a different object. When the object disappears, the virtue 
that edact upon it ceases. Now faith, hope and love are the 
graces that act immediately upon God. Compassion reaches 
Him mediately only, through the misery of God-loved creatures. 
Our justice acts upon Him indirectly, as we are placed in the 
society of our fellows. But the object of faith is the eternally 
present revelation which God gives us of Himself in Christ, 
and the object of hope is the ever future revelation and the 
unexhausted fulness of God’s promises, and the object of love 
is the infinite beauty of His goodness. Because these things 
are eternal, faith, hope and love abide for ever. 

pelSov dé tovTwy 7) aydrn. Winer (Gr. § XXXV. 3) and 
Buttmann (N.S. p. 73) deny the occurrence of the compara- 
tive in the sense of the superlative. They are, no doubt, 
right ; though the superlative expresses the notion intended 
as correctly as it can be expressed in English. Strictly 
speaking 1) dyamn at the end of the verse is not the ayamn 
of the preceding clause. ‘The latter is the sentiment generally. 
The former is that special form of the sentiment which Christ- 
ianity produces and leads to perfection. ‘his love is greater 
than faith, greater than hope, greater even than love itself in 
every other form or manifestation. 

In what respect love is greater than all graces the Apostle 
does not tell us. Hints may be discovered in the chapter. 
For instance, love is not merely human or angelic, but is the 
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highest attribute of God Himself; and love it is that exercises, 
in their higher forms, the graces of faith and hope. A lower 
form of faith in Christ is possible without love. This is the 
justifying faith, which consists, not in a delight in God’s per- 
fections, but in an “apprehensio meritorum Christi.” A lower 
form of hope also precedes love,—the hope of safety and of 
happiness. But peaceful trust in the Heavenly Father and 
fellowship with Him in holiness spring from love. Hope also 
maketh not ashamed when the love of God is shed abroad 
in a corresponding love in our hearts. Cf. Rom. vy. 5. Again, 
love is superior to faith and hope because it is the perfection 
of all moral goodness (vv. 4-7). There is indeed a nexus 
between faith in Christ and holiness. But faith is not a germ 
of holiness. Love, on the other hand, is holiness both in germ 
and in its perfect development. But St. Paul only opens the 
door. ‘To enter was reserved for St. John. 


C. Superiority of Prophecy over Tongues. 
(xiv. 1-40). 


The lyric strains of the beautiful hymn to love have scarcely 
died away when the Apostle descends again to argument and 
practical exhortation in reference to the spiritual gifts. A 
vivid realization of the supreme excellence of love has pre- 
pared the reader to accept the doctrine of the present chapter 
that the showy gift of tongues, on which the Corinthians 
plumed themselves, is inferior to the useful gift of prophecy. 

V.1. dt@xere, ‘ pursue,” asin 1 Thess. v.15; 1 Pet. iii. 11, 
where dvwxew is stronger than €yreiv. Cf. Plato, Gorg. p. 507, 
ovTe Sime ovTEe hevyeww & wx) Tpoonxe. In our passage 
Cyrovv is not weaker than dvwxewv. The Apostle does not 
mean that for the Charismata we can only pray. The idea, 
however, is somewhat different in the two words. Love is to 
be chased with all eagerness for its own sake; but the Charis- 
mata are objects of emulation. To strive to excel others in 
Christian love will not increase our love, but to seek emulously 
to excel others in gifts useful to the Church is praiseworthy, if 
the emulation has no tinge of envy. 

There is no particle connecting the verse with what pre- 
cedes, because the Apostle is making a new start and, at the 
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outset, briefly states the sum and purpose of his digression. 
As, therefore, duaxete Tv ayamnv stands at the head of a new 
section, not at the end of a former one, the 6é after &XodTe is 
not simply resumptive of xu. 31 (Stanley), but adversative. 
Chrys. and De Wette explain the antithesis excellently: 
“The Corinthians must not infer from the praise so richly 
heaped on love that the Charismata are of no value; on the 
contrary, while they ought to pursue the former, let them 
strive also for excellence in the latter”? The praise of love 
has risen beyond its excellence as the best way to attain and 
use the Charismata. The Apostle now returns to his former 
subject, the necessity in the Church for such Charismata when 
sanctified by love. 

Ta mvevpatixad. Cf. note on xii. I. 

paAXov, not a comparative in the sense of a superlative. 
It means, “more than the other gifts.” Before iva mentally 
supply fyAodre. 

Vv. 2-6. The gift of tongues is inferior to the gift of 
prophecy because it does not edify the Church. 

V.2. The proof is that he who utters with tongues speaks 
only to God; for no man understands him. 

axover, not “hears him” (Wieseler, who infers that utter- 
ance with tongues was in a whisper; cf. note on xii. 10), but 
“understands what he hears.” It means tv dv’ &twv évvotav. 
So in class. Greek and freq. in LXX. (Gen. xi. 7; Is. xxxvi. 
11) and New Test. (Mark iv. 33). 

ovdeis, except, that is, when one that has the gift of inter- 
pretation is present. 

avevpatt. From ver. 15, where veda is contrasted with 
vods, we infer that it here signifies, not the Holy Spirit, 
but the man’s spirit, in so far as it is under the influence of 
the Spirit of God. Ivevmare may be dat. of instrument or of 
place. 

pvotypia is generally understood in the modern sense of 
“mystery,” a truth to us incomprehensible. But there is no 
reason why it should not here also have its usual meaning of 
“yevealed truth.” Hence dé has its limitative sense (as in 
ii. 6, coféav 8é), not introducing a climax (as in Acts xi. 9; 
Heb. xii. 6); that is, the clause does not mean, “ nay, rather, 
on the contrary, it is in his own spirit that he utters, though 
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then indeed he utters profound and incomprehensible truths;” 
it means, “though I admit that in his own spirit he gives 
utterance to revealed truths.” 

V. 3. 6 dé rpodyntevwv. He does not say 6 mpodyrns (as 
in ver. 29), that the one participle may balance the other. 

avOpe7rous, emphatic. The teacher speaks to men as such, 
in their need of edification and encouragement. 

oikobounv, tTapakAnow, and trapauvOiav are proleptic 
accusatives: “ad eedificationem,” Vulg. The opposite of 
oikodoun is Kabaipeocis (2 Cor. x. 3). To “build up” is to 
produce a certain objective character. “ Exhortation” and 
“consolation” evoke certain feelings which spring out of 


that moral condition. Originally mapaxAnows and rwapayviia 


have the same meaning, “ incentive,”’ “ encouragement,” and 


sometimes also the same secondary meaning, “consolation,” 
“comfort.” Cf. John xi. 19; 2 Cor. viii.17. The Rev. Vers. 
has “comfort and consolation.” But the other meaning is 
much more natural here and in Phil. ii. 1; 2 Thess. it. 16. 
The notion of affliction does not belong to the train of thought 
in any of these places. IIapdxAnots means the incentive of 
exhortation and argument; 7rapayv@ia, the encouragement 
of sympathy and example. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 14, “encourage 
(zrapapuvOeicbe) the feeble-minded,” who are influenced more 
by kindness than by argument. So “the encouragement sup- 
plied by love” in Phil. ii. 1 is wapapv@wv. On the other 
hand, 1) wapakAnows TaV ypapav (Rom. xv. 4), 6 Adyos Tijs 
mapakdAyoews (Heb. xiii. 22); and wapaxdrnors, not tapapuveia, 
became the designation of public teaching in the Church 
assemblies. Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 138. 

V.4. éavrov ofxodoue?. He who utters with tongues builds 
up his own spiritual character by the exercise of his gift, 
though he does not himself understand what he utters. He 
edifies himself ecstatically, but does not present incentives 
and encouragements to his own mind or to the minds of 
his hearers. The prophet edifies the Church by incentives 
addressed to the hearer’s reason. 

éxkAnotiay is anarthrous, in order to emphasize the notion 
of “‘Church” by omission of any particular definition. Cf. 
Jelf, Gr. § 447, Obs. 3. It means the universal Church as 
it is represented by a particular congregation of Christians. 
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Cf. ver. 19, év éxxrnoia, and Heb.i. 1, év vid (in one who 
is Son’’). 

V. 5. “I do not depreciate the gift of tongues from 
jealousy ; yea, I wish you a better gift, that of prophecy.” 

peigwv dé. SoNAB. C deficit. Dreads ydp. The more 
difficult reading is 6é. It must mean, “‘nay moreover ;” that 
is, “I prefer your having the gift of prophecy, nay, prophecy 
is itself a greater gift than tongues.” Cf. note on xii. 31. 

éxTos e¢ yj. Canon Evans’s remark that éxrds is general, 
ef uy specific, is excellent. But it does not prove that the 
phrase is not a mixture of two exceptive formule, éxros e¢ and 
et wy. Similarly we have ywpis e¢ uj, TAY EC fur. 

Stepunvedyn. D has Sceppnvedov. On e& with conjunctive 
cf. note on ix. 11. 

V. 6. Application of what has been said to the Apostle’s 
own case. 

vov 6é, not temporary (Hofm.), but logical, introducing an 
instance to which the general truth just stated is applicable. 
Cf. John vii. 40. 

adergot, a personal address occasioned by the Apostle’s 
intention to refer to himself. Man is grappling with man. 
The reference is not a mere rhetorical individualising of the 
statement in vv. 11, 14 (De Wette, etc.), but an allusion to 
the Apostle’s intended visit to Corinth. The words avros éye 
are not required, because the emphasis is on €A@w. Cf. note 
on iv. 19. 

éav pw) K.T.2., that is, ‘unless the utterance take the form 
of a revelation,’ etc. The second protasis is part of the 
apodosis of the first protasis. Hvans objects that, in that 
case, cai would be inserted before AaAnjow. But the Apostle 
does not, I think, mean that utterance with tongues would 
not, in any case, benefit the brethren and that a useful Charism 
must, therefore, be added toa brilliant one. He is speaking 
of an addition that would make the brilliant Charism itself 
useful. He supposes himself at Corinth exercising the gift of 
tongues, with which he was more richly endowed than most 
men, and shows how profitless to the Church it would be, 
unless he were also an interpreter of his own utterance, so as 
to transform it into a revelation or into knowledge. A man’s 
spirit may, even in a state of ecstasy, receive a revelation, 
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which, when interpreted, becomes a prophecy; or the ecstasy 
may quicken the action of thought and lead to knowledge, 
which may be taught as a doctrine. 

ev, “in the form of.” Cf. note on ii. 7. 

avoxanuwee . . . Sidayy. Calvin, Cor. a Lap., Estius, 
Bengel, Meyer, De Wette, etc., rightly classify these four in 
two pairs. Revelation is the source of prophecy (cf. note on 
xil. 10); knowledge is the source of doctrine (cf. xii. 8). Cf. 
vy. 29-31; Eph. iv. 11. 

Vv. 7-9. Illustrations from musical instruments to prove 
the uselessness of the gift of tongues without interpretation. 

Ou@s never means “moreover” (Grot., Wolf, etc.), nor is 
it synon. with ouas (Wetstein, etc.), but always means “and 
yet,” attamen. Chrys., Theophyl., @icum., Hofmann think it 
refers to a xaivrep understood with dwuya: ‘though they are 
inanimate things, yet even they,” etc. So Rev. Vers.: “even 
things without life.” But we should then expect 6uas ayuya 
[v.e. dvta] Ta havynv didovta. The transposition of éuas, when 
it properly belongs to the verb, occurs only with predicative 
participles or words and phrases that are tantamount to pre- 
dicative participles. So in Gal. iii. 15, Gus avOp@mov Kexv- 
popevny SiaOixnyv, “though it be a man’s covenant, yet,” etc. 
Cf. Ellendt, Lex. Soph. s.v. duos, 2; Ast, Lex. Plat. s.v.; 
Stallbaum’s note to Plat., Phileb. p. 91, duws . . . KaAALOV 
ov. Winer (Gr. § XLV. 2 b), Buttmann (N.S. p. 264), Grimm 
(Lex. s.v.) and Meyer consider dus to be correlative to the 
kaivep to be supplied with d.dcvra, “things without life, 
though they give a sound, yet,” etc. But in this case we 
should expect Ta dyuya duos davnv didovta. Cf. Jelf, Gr. 
$697 d. Besides, this makes the contrast between the facts 
that the instruments give a sound and yet give no distinction 
of notes needlessly emphatic. The words dwviv diddvta serve 
merely to specify the kind of inanimate thing meant. There 
is emphasis on ta auya. Otherwise the Apostle might have 
begun with e’te avAds and omitted from ra to dud0vra. Neither 
explanation is quite satisfactory. May we not suppose that 
ouws has reference to the answer which the Apostle imagines 
the reader to make to his previous question? ‘Do you reply 
that the gift of tongues is choiceworthy and profitable without 
revelation or knowledge? And yet, though this is your opinion, 
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you must admit that if things without life, supposing them to 
emit sound, give no distinction of note, no one will know what 
is played.” Cf. John xii. 42, 6wws pévror, “though Isaiah 
said so, yet,” etc. The force of the argument will still be 
what Chrys. says: “If things without life, supposing them to 
emit a sound, are useless, unless they are guided by reason to 
give a distinction of sounds, much more may we expect this 
to be true of men, whose prerogative is reason.” 

gwvy, though it properly means “a voice,” including the 
cries of animals (cf. Arist., Pol. I. 2), is sometimes used of 
the sounds emitted by things without life (cf. Matt. xxiv. 31 ; 
John iii. 8). So also P@dyyos is used in both meanings. 
When distinguished or, as here, applied to musical instru- 
ments, dwv7 is “the one and yet infinite”? sound, dOdyyos 
is the same sound when broken up into distinct parts. Cf. 
Plat., Phileb. p. 17, dav . . . pia Sua tod otdpatos 
lovea Kat aretpos av TAHOE, and Tim. 80, dcou POdyyou taxeis 
kat Bpadets, d€e?s te nal Bapeis daivovrar. So M. Anton. 
XI. 2, €dv Thv pév euperh hovnv Kxatapeplons eis Exactov TOV 
pOoyyov. The opposite of dwvy is ovyyj, the opposite of 
hOoyyos is Sudotma. 

avnros, “pipe”; xuOdpa, “harp.” The former is the generic 
name of the various kinds of flutes (tibiw), Dorian, Lydian, 
Phrygian, etc.; the latter is the generic name of all stringed 
instruments (fides), though it is distinguished, in a narrower 
sense, as the small guitar from the ddpyeyé or seven-stringed 
instrument of Terpander, and the Avpa or harp with large 
hollow shell. Cf. Boeck, De Metris Pindari III. xi. Wetstein 
cites Lucian, De Salt. 16, év avrA@ Kal KOdpa. 

Siactodjv, apparently used, not for a musical * nause ” 
(Lidd. and Scott), but as synon. with Sidornua, a musical “ in- 
terval,” that is, the difference in pitch between two sounds. 
Cf. Gicum., maparrayjv Kal évadrayiv pédous. Harmony 
consists in distinction of sounds and distinction of pitch. Cf. 
Plat., Phileb. p. 17, éresSdv XaGBns ta Stactipata éréca eaTi 
Tov apiOuov THs hwvijs o€vtnTOs Te Tépe Kal Baptrnros, Kab 
Otrota, kal Tods bpovs TOV SiactnudTwy, Kal TA ex TovTwY dca 
ovoTnpata yéyovev, & KaTidvres of mpdcbev wapédSocay Huiv 
Tois érropévous éxelvous Kadeiv adTa dpuovias x.T.2r., and 


Euclid, Int. Harm. p. 1 (cited in Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities, 
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s.v. Music), #ppoopévoy dé¢ €ote TO ex POoyyov Kat Siactn- 
paTov. 

tots POdyyots, “to the distinctive sounds ;” a pure dative 
after 60, not instrumental: ‘“ If they do not apply intervals 
to the sounds ;” that is, there must be distinction of pitch as 
well as of sound. 

TO avrovpevov, not the instrument (Rickert), but the tune, 
as is clear from To NaXovmevov. Cf. Arist., De Musica p. 1144 
D (cited by Wetstein), 7d adduevov 7) avrovpevov 7 KiOapito- 
[evov. 

V.8. The same thing is true of the trumpet even («ai 
ydp), which is not in the proper sense an instrument of music ; 
for it has no keys or holes, like the flute, much less the 
sensitiveness that makes a stringed instrument seem to be 
almost a livirg thing. The trumpet was never an accompani- 
ment in the cvvavdia, as the flute and harp were. Yet this 
simple instrument is used to summon troops and rouse their 
courage. Its blasts become significant in consequence of a 
mutual understanding between the commander ‘and his men. 
If the sound is uncertain, that is, if the meaning of the call 
is not previously agreed upon and understood, the trumpet is 
useless. 

modenov, “ battle,’ as in Heb. xi. 34; Rev. ix.7,9. Itis 
another example of a Homeric usage either resuscitated in 
later Greek or surviving as a provincialism. 

V.9. yAdooa is understood of the tongue by Mosheim, 
Meyer, Osiander, Alford, Heinrici, Hvans; the distinction 
supposed to be intended being between the tones of musical 
instruments and the living voice. Theophyl., Estius, De 
Wette understand it of the gift of uttering with tongues. 
The emphatic «ai tweis, repeated in ver. 12, favours this view 
and it is in accordance with the meaning we attached to ver. 
6. Cf. ver. 19, é€v yAdoon. The dia yAw@oons of this verse is 
in contrast to the da vods of ver. 19. 

evonuov: evdnrov, davepov, Hesych. It includes more than 
onuavtixos. Every Aoyos is “ significant ;” it ought to be 
also “easy (ev-) to understand.” 

ésecOe . . . NadodvTes, the participle and substantive verb 
expressing the state, not the act only: ‘‘ You will be in the 
condition of men speaking to the winds.” 
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Vv. 10, 11, An illustration to the same effect from natural 
sounds. 

et TUxot is sometimes, like wadioTa, used with numerals 
or numeral pronouns to make them indefinite. Riickert 
renders it “for example,” as inxv.37. But as the previous 
verse itself contains an illustration, it is more natural to under- 
stand e¢ tvxyouv in the other sense: “There are so many— 
whatever the number may be.” 

yévn dover, “kinds of voices.” Chrys., Hstius, De Wette, 
Meyer, Heinrici restrict the meaning of @wv7 here to human 
languages. So in 4 Mace. xii. 7, €v 77 “EPpaid: dov7. But 
the expression “kinds of languages” is not natural, if the 
Apostle means the number of languages spoken amongst men 
(cf. xii. 10). Rather, he distinguishes the variety of utterance 
in nature, in the same way as he speaks in xv. 39 of the 
various kinds of flesh. 

Kal ovdéyv adbwvov. NABC omit adrdy after ovdév. 
Grotius, Bleek (Stud. u. Krit., 1829, p. 66), Evans explain 
the words to mean that no creature is without voice of some 
kind. In favour of this is the usage of ddwvos, which signifies, 
not “without meaning” (as if dwvos were synon. with anos 
dovy), but “without speech.” The objection is that this 
would be simply a repetition of what the Apostle has just said 
or, at best, a needless addition. Probably a play on the word 
is intended, as in Bios dBiwros. ‘‘ No kind of voice is voice- 
less,” that is, no utterance of any creature is without meaning. 

V.11.  Svvapwv, “force” of a word, “ signification.” Here 
only so used in the New ‘Test. Cf. Plat., Critias p, 113, 
SiatruvOavopévav Tv TOV dvowatwov Svvauv. ‘The reference 
now limits itself to human languages, through the change of 
subject (ed@) to the Apostle himself. 

BdpBapos, “a foreigner.” It is explained by Herodotus 
(II. 158), of pr) duoyrwoon. Cf. Ovid, Trist. v. 10: “ Bar- 
barus hic ego sum quia non intelligor ulli.”’ Contempt is, 
however, covertly implied in the word, which is formed in 
imitation of the harsh sounds of a foreign language. ‘The 
same contempt causes Sophocles (J'rach. 1060) to give to a 
foreign land the appellation @yAwooos, and Aischylus (Agam. 
1050) and Aristophanes (an. 681) to compare the ayvera 
dwviyy BdpBapov to the chirping of the migratory swallows. 
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év éuol, “in my opinion.” So in class. Greek in the poets. 

V.12. ‘Since the gift of ecstatic utterance is inferior to 
that of prophecy because it is less useful, and since ye are 
eager to possess endowments of the Spirit, seek to excel in 
them to the edification of the Church.” Mosheim and Hey- 
denreich follow certain expositors referred to by Theophyl. in 
placing a stop after dye?s: “So also ye are barbarians to one 
another in your use of the gift of tongues.” This would leave 
the following words without connection. Meyer supposes a 
trajection of ottw Kat tpeis, as if the words were part of the 
erret clause: ‘ Since you also are in this manner, viz., by being 
barbarians to one another, desirous of spiritual gifts.’ This 
is harsh, and leaves the words unconnected with what pre- 
cedes. The clause must be connected with {yrefre, and otto 
will have its usual inferential signification: “therefore, seek 
ye also,” etc. 

évet x.7.r. A hint that they were seeking gifts for osten- 
tation. Emphasis on {Awtai. Emulation, not love, was in 
their eyes the more excellent way to attain spiritual endow- 
ments. 

TvevpaTov, not quite synon. with rvevuatixov. The word 
suggests that the Corinthians sought supernatural endow- 
ments, no matter what their nature might be. Cf. note on 
xii. 10. 

Tpos . .« « méptccevnte. Luther, Alford, Meyer thus: 
“Seek spiritual gifts for the edification of the Church, that 
ye may abound.” Alford adds that he can find no instance 
of 7# wa, and thinks iv. 2 not to the point. But #va can 
follow all verbs that signify wish, prayer, etc. The objection 
to the above rendering is that the Apostle’s evident purpose 
here is, not to exhort the Corinthians to aim at excellence, 
but to urge them to seek gifts profitable to the Church. We 
must, therefore, understand the words thus: “Seek to excel 
unto the edifying of the Church.” 

mepiocevewv has here, as in viii. 8, a comparative meaning. 
The Corinthians were emulous of one another. This is implied 
in &mAw7at. Hrasmus rightly renders, “ excellatis,” which is 
preferable to the Vulg. “ abundetis.” 

Vv. 13-17. “Therefore he who has the gift of tongues 
should endeavour to use it in conjunction with the gift of 
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interpretation. Yet, there are forms of the tongues them- 
selves, such as prayer and psalmody, that are capable of being 
used intelligently and, in consequence, for edification.” 

V.13. First, prayer. The words rpocevyécOw iva S:epyn- 
vevn have been explained in three different ways. (1) Chrys., 
Theod., Theophyl., etc., thus: “let him pray for the gift of 
interpretation ;” iva hacen the purport of the prayer. Cf. 
note on ver. 12. ‘The objection is that in ver. 14 the Apostle 
speaks, not of the advantage of interpreting, but of the 
superiority of praying with the reason over praying with the 
spirit only. (2) Valla and Luther thus: “let him that speaks 
in a tongue refrain from praying in a tongue, unless he can 
interpret his utterance.” But, though it may be admitted 
that tva can mean ita ut, “in such a manner as to,” it is more 
natural to understand it (3) in the usual telic signification : 
“Jet him that has the gift of tongues pray with tongues, but 
let him do so with the purpose of interpreting his utterance 
afterwards ;’’ that is, he should not be content with ecstatic 
prayer, but should strive after the gift of interpreting his 
prayer. 

V.14. Reason for ver. 13. The gift of tongues, though it 
involves the activity of the mvedua, leaves the action of the 
vous in abeyance and, consequently, needs to be supplemented 
by interpretation. 

Our understanding of this verse depends on the meanings 
we attach to vedua and vods. As to mvedua we may at once 
dismiss the rendering of Hrasmus, “ breath,’’ as in 2 Thess. 
ii. 8; for it must have some relation to the gift of tongues. 
Neither can it mean the Charisma itself of the Spirit (Chrys., 
Theod., Calvin, Grotius), for then pov would not have been 
added. It must mean the man’s own spirit; that is, the man 
in so far as he is under the influence of the Spirit of God. Cf, 
notes on ii. 16; xiv.2. The Apostle’s use of the word in 
connection with the gift of tongues is proof suflicient that 
Delitzsch, Canon Evans and Beet are not Justified in describ- 
ing the spirit as ‘the quintessence of man’s spirit-nature 

towering above the vovds and the Adyos;” as if the 
Holy Spirit did not act directly on every part of our nature, 
not excepting the body. Such a view renders the gift of 
tongues the most exalted of spiritual conditions. As to vods 
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many expositors render it by “signification,” that is, of what 
is uttered in the prayer. So Theod., tiv capyveravy tov de- 
youévov, and he is followed by Cor. a Lap., Wolf, etc. The 
meaning would then be that the purport of the prayer uttered 
in a tongue is unintelligible and, consequently, unprofitable 
(dxaprros) to the hearers. But this rendering is impossible in 
ver. 15. The natural antithesis to the man’s faculties under 
the influence of the Divine afflatus is the man’s unassisted 
powers. Nods will, therefore, mean here the human reason. 
It appears from this that the soul may be in prayerful com- 
munion with God without conscious thought couched in lan- 
guage; and no less truly, on the other hand, ecstatic utterance 
can be of no avail for the edification of others apart from true 
thoughts. Cf. Acts x.10; Rev.i.10. The seer’s trance was 
akin to the mental condition of those that uttered in tongues. 
Heinrici aptly compares with the Apostle’s words Philo’s alle- 
gorical explanation of the supernatural ecstasy that seized on 
Abraham “about the time of the going down of the sun,” 
which is made to signify the setting and suppression of the 
natural faculties of the soul. 

dxaptos. ‘The course of the argument proves that the word 
is not to be understood in a passive sense (“my reason is not 
benefited”), as Chrys. and Calvin explain it. Is the word 
ever used passively? Here, at all events, it is active: “pro- 
ducing no spiritual grace,” pdevos @derovuévov (Basil). 
Besides, Chrysostom’s view is inconsistent with ver. 4. The 
word implies the ecstatic character of the utterance with 
tongues. 

V.15. 7 ody éotw; “what then?” Cf. Acts xxi. 22; 
Rom. iii. 9. It introduces an expression of personal decision. 
It is equivalent to the phrase Néyw dé TodTo (cf. 1. 12). 

mpocevéouar TO mvevpatt. SoB. NAD read mpocevEwpat. 
But the fut. indic. yields a meaning so much more satisfactory 
that mpocevfouat must be accepted. So Lachm., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort. The best MSS. often confound o and o. 
If it were hortatory, we should have expected the plur. The 
former mpocevEopuar is concessive, and of similar import to 
xodvete (ver. 39); the second expresses the Apostle’s prefer- 
ence and determination. Bleek (Stud. u. Krit. 1829, p. 69), 
Osiander, etc., consider prayer with the spirit and prayer with 
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the reason to be separate acts; and if axapzros (ver. 14) implies 
that he who prayed with tongues was ina state of ecstasy, 
this view is correct. 

rar. Second, from prayer the Apostle passes to the 
mention of praise, which is the second form (cf. note on ver. 
13) of the exercise of the gift of tongues capable of being used 
intelligently and for edification. Waddw, from daw, meant 
originally “to twang the strings with the tips of the fingers;” 
then “ to sing to the accompaniment of the harp,” which is 
the more frequent signification in LXX. Basil accordingly 
defines a psalm as Adyos povaikds, OTav evpvOuws KaTa TODS 
adppovixovs AOyous pos TO Gpyavov Kpovnrat (Hom. in Ps. 
xxix.), and Gregory Nyssen, adpos pév éotwy 1) dua Tod opyd- 
vou Tov fovotxod wedwdia. LExpositors take for granted that 
araddw is used in our passage generically, as synon. with ado. 
Certainly in Col. iti. 16 aédovres alone occurs, while in the 
parallel passage, Eph. v. 19, we have adovres kat WanddovTes, 
apparently an amplification only of the expression. But why 
may we not suppose that the Corinthian Christians, when 
giving forth ecstatic utterances in song, accompanied the 
vocal singing with strains of music on the harp? ‘The gift of 
tongues may on occasion have approached the phrenzy of the 
Bacchanal: 


AwTos GTav evKENAabOS ‘Epos lepa 
/ 
Taiypata Bpéun cvvoxa poiraow. 


Kur., Bacch. 160. 


It is especially probable that they had introduced the harp, 
if not the flute, into the Christian feast of the Agapé. 
Clement of Alexandria (Padag. Il. p. 193 Potter) permits 
the use of the harp and lyre. We can have no difficulty in 
thinking that the Apostle uses the word wade metaphori- 
cally in reference to himself. He may have the Psalmist’s 
words, which he cites also in Rom. xv. 9, in his mind, €fouo- 
AoyHoopat aor év EOvert Kal TH dvdomaTti cov Ware. David's 
harping was accompanied by an intelligent confession of the 
Lord’s goodness, and the Apostle declares that he also will 
play his harp, that is praise the Lord, with his reason. The 
powers of his soul will be the strings on which he will play. 
Cf. Clem. Alex. wt sup., ) yA@rTa TO Wadtiptov Kupiov. It 
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is sometimes said (cf. Trench, Syn. § Ixxvin.) that the wadpoi 
mentioned in the New Test. (e.g. Eph. v. 19; Col. i. 16) 
were the inspired psalms of the Hebrew canon, thus distin- 
guished from the duvoz. But in Matt. xxvi. 30 and Mark 
xiv. 26 vbuvody is used of chanting the Old Test. psalms, and 
in post-apostolic times the yarpot tdvmtexod are distinguished 
from the émn dauidiKd. 

V. 16. Proof from a particular instance of the statement 
that he who utters in a tongue without interpretation does 
not edify the Church. 

évret, “for otherwise.” Cf. note on v. 10. 

evroyns, “if thou be blessing”? God; that is, this is the 
purpose of the man who sings his psalm to the harp. It does 
not mean blessing God for the gift of ecstasy. 

6 avaTANp@V Tov TOTOY TOU idwwTov. In class. Greek idia- 
tys has two meanings: (1) “a private person,” “one who is 
not in office,” opp. to dpyev (as in Thue. I. 115) or qoAdcrevo- 
pevos (Dem., Phil. IV. p. 150), etc., and, hence, ‘fone who 
has no professional knowledge,” ‘a layman;” (2) “an un- 
practised, ignorant man,” opp. to devvds (Dem., Phil. I. p. 50) 
or memavoeupévos (Xen., Mem. III. xii.). In the New Test. 
the second is the only meaning. Cf. Acts iv. 13; 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
In the present chapter it is the name which the Corinthians 
would give in disparagement of those that had not the gift of 
tongues. Theod. excellently: of auvnrot. Several explana- 
tions of the other words have been offered: (1) Cor. a Lap.: 
“ He that cccupies the seat in the public assemblies reserved 
for those who have no gifts.” But why should the Apostle 
refer to sach local separation, even if it had any existence 
at thistime? (2) Aquinas and Kstius consider the person that 
occupied the place of the unlearned to have been the minister 
who uttered the responses on behalf of the people. This is 
to transfer to the Apostolic age what belongs to much later 
times. (3) The only satisfactory explanation is that (in the 
main) of Cyril (Cat.) among the Fathers, Neander, De Wette, 
Riickert, Rothe (Anfange, p. 156), etc., that we have here an 
allusion to the synagogue worship, in which the congregation 
is distinguished from the officiating minister. But in the 
synagocue the distinction was fixed, in the Christian Churches 
eifts were bestowed on all in various degrees and at various 
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times. The minister might become a mere hearer, and the 
hearer in turn an instructor. ‘‘ He that fills the place of the 
unlearned” (as the Corinthians would designate him) is he 
that occupies at the time the position of a hearer. Anon 
he may take the place of teacher. Cf. ra&wv dvardnpotv 
(Joseph., B. J. V. ii. 5); Acts i. 25, NaBety tov toroy Tis 
Svaxovias tavtTns and espec. Clem.,:Ad Cor. 63, Tov umaxons 
TOTOV avaTAnpwcartas (“occupying the position of an obe- 
dient man”). The words imply the universal ministry év 
dvvduec of all Christians, and the special function of every 
one ev évepyeta. When Clement of Rome wrote his letter to 
the Corinthians the distinction between clergy and laity was 
established. Cf. Clem., Ad Cor. 40. But to infer from this 
verse that the distinction had been fixed when the Apostle 
wrote (so Chrys., Theod., Gicum., Theophyl., Olshausen, etc.) 
is the reverse of what the words justify us in inferring. It 
is also an anachronism to identify the (d.@rae with the cate- 
chumens, though the condition of the apostolic Churches was 
preparing the way for subsequent developments. 

mas épet, “how will he say?” It is a true fut. and not 
synon. with the deliberative subjunctive. Cf. ver. 7. The 
doubt is, not whether he is to say or not to say Amen, but how 
it will be brought about. Cf. however Winer, Gir. § XL. 6. 

To apunv, “the customary Amen.’’? Another reference to 
what had passed into the Church from the synagogue. The 
“ Amen ” was the response (€7idwvnua) of the congregation 
to the prayers of the minister, and especially to his declaration 
of God’s promises and threatenings. Cf. Deut. xxvii. 15, 
where LXX. renders it by yévorro; 1 Chron. xvi. 36; Neh. 
viii. 6. That the usage had passed into the public worship 
of the Christian Churches is amply vouched for by the early 
Fathers. Cf. Justin M., Apol. I. 65, p. 97, 08 cuvredécayTos 
Tas evydas Kal Ty evyapiotiav Tas 0 Tapmv ads erevdynpel 
Néyov Auyjv, and Tert., De Spect. 25, “ex ore quo Amen in 
Sanctum protuleris.” Cf. Cyril of Jerus., Cat. xxviii, 18; 
Ambrose, De Myst. 9; Jerome, Comm. in Gal., Prowm. ; 
August., Contra Faust. XII. 10. 

‘éri, that is, as a seal upon it; émuchpayifov, Cyr. (ut sup.). 
The pron. 74 of does not imply that the thanksgiving is “ pro- 
prium et privatum” (Cor. a Lap.) ; but it does imply that 
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the minister’s prayer was extemporary. There is no reason 
why the reference should be restricted to the Lord’s Supper 
(Beza, etc.). 

Ti reyes, “what is the meaning of thy utterance.” Cf. 
note on i. 12. Bleek rightly infers (Stud. u. Krit., 1829, p. 
70) that the public prayers did not at this time consist of 
fixed forms. 

V.1%7. «ads, not ironical (Wetstein), as in Mark vii. 9. 
Ecstatic utterance might be profitable to the man himself, and 
the Apostle desired all to receive the gift. 

pev adAd, not 6é, in order to mark the antithesis strongly. 
Ardra means “ but what of that?” 

6 €repos, not adAXos, and expressing some degree of contrast 
between teacher and hearer. Cf. Gal. 1. 6. 

Vv. 18,19. The Apostle’s own preference. 

V. 18. NABD omit pov. So lLachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Westc. and Hort; but Reiche retains it. N AD read yAdoon, 
B yAwooats. The sing. is adopted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg. ; 
Westc. and Hort doubtful. SBD read Aadtw. So Tisch. 
(Sth ed.), Treg., Westc. and Hort. A omits it. The evidence 
is sufficient in favour of evyapicTd TO Deo TavT@V vpav 
padAXovy yAWoon Aad. Vulg. curiously omits to translate 
padrrov: “quod omnium vestrum linguaé loquor,” as if the 
Apostle were thanking God that he could speak the languages 
of all. De Wette, following A in omitting Aad, thinks 
evyaptoT® refers to the exercise of the gift of tongues: “I 
thank God in a tongue more than you all.” Similarly Cajetan 
and Reiche, AXadAe@v. Others, though reading Aad, render: 
“T thank God that I speak in a tongue more than all of you.” 
The omission of é67v is not a Hebraism, but occurs occasionally 
in class. Greek, espec. after ojwar. But evyapiort® must have 
the same meaning in this and in the previous verse; that is, 
it refers in both verses to ecstatic utterance of thanks. Canon 
Evans well observes that the style becomes abrupt and climac- 
teric. The meaning is: “I give thanks to God—more than 
all of you I speak in a tongue.” ‘The Apostle exercised the 
gift of tongues in private even. 

V. 19. For da tod voos wou NAB D read 76 voi, which is 
adopted by most critics. 

dé\w ...%. This comparative use of @é\w (malo) occurs 
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in Hom. (e.g. Od. iti. 324), and Bovdopmaz is freq. so used in 
class. Greek. Cf. 2 Macc. xiv. 42. 

katnynow. The late Greek xatnyéw means “ to teach by 
word of mouth” (lit. “to sound abroad ”’), and in the early 
Church was especially used of instruction in the elements (7a 
otovxeta) of doctrine. After the Apostolic age such as were 
under instruction with a view to baptism came to be called 
catechumens. 

mévre, that is, “afew.” Cf. Isa. xxx. 17. 

Kstius vainly strives to break the force of the argument 
drawn from this verse for using the vernacular in public 
prayers. But Cajetan acknowledges that the Apostle’s words 
directly discourage the use of a language not understood by 
the people, and Erasmus waxes eloquent in censuring the 
introduction of all kinds of musical instruments imto the 
service of the Church. 

V. 20. The argument closes with an abrupt exhortation, 
the sharpness of which is qualified by the word aderdoi. 
Calvin joins the ver. to what follows, but incorrectly. The 
Corinthians set the highest value on the gift of tongues 
from childish ostentation, while they despised prophecy, a 
gift that demanded for its fitting exercise manly thought and 
ratiocination. 

yiveo@e, not so harsh as éoeoGe. They were childish. But 
he only urges them not to become such. 

tais dpeoiv, “in judgment.” The word occurs only here 
in the New Test. The Apostle probably wished to avoid 
using vovs, which has in the previous verse a somewhat 
different meaning, the conscious reason as distinguished from 
ecstasy. pry is properly the midriff (from ¢dpacow). After- 
wards didppayua was used for midriff, when dpyv acquired 
its more usual metaphorical meaning of “ mind.” ‘The datives 
here are of reference or sphere. Cf. note on vii. 34. 

vnnvagere, “in evil be, not boyish, but actually childish.” 
The Corinthians were not children in every respect. But, 
instead of manifesting the childlike innocence of goodness 
and manly vigour of judgment, they were in judgment childish 
and in evil wise. Vain as a child they yet had not the “ noble 
simplicity ” of the good man, 

Vv. 21-25. What he has said in ver. 20 reminds the 
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Apostle of Isaiah’s words (xxviii. 9), “ Whom will he make 
to understand the tidgs? Those weaned from the milk and 
removed from the breast?” Recent expositors, including 
Delitzsch, accept Lowth’s explanation of these words: “ The 
scoffers are introduced as uttering their sententious speeches ; 
they treat God’s method of dealing with them and warning 
them by His prophets with contempt and derision. What, say 
they, doth He treat us as mere infants just weaned? Doth He 
teach us like little children, perpetually inculcating the same 
elementary lessons, the mere rudiments of knowledge, precept 
after precept, line after line, here and there, by little and 
little? . . . God by His prophet retorts upon them with 
great severity their own contemptuous mockery, turning it to 
a sense quite different from what they intended. Yes, saith 
He, it shall be in fact as you say: ye shall be taught bya 
strange tongue and a stammering lip, in a strange country.” 
This is precisely the connection between ver. 20 and what 
follows. The Apostle taunts the Corinthians, as the prophet 
taunts Israel, with being children in understanding ; and, as 
the Lord threatens to speak to Israel in the to them unin- 
telligible language of the Assyrians, so the childish vanity 
and ostentation of the Corinthian Christians is visited with 
an outburst of ecstatic cries in the Church assemblies. The 
tongues are an example of analogical retribution; childish- 
ness receiving childish gifts. But the Apostle discovers yet 
another analogy between Israel and the Corinthian Christians. 
The Lord spoke to Israel with the stammering tongues of 
Assyria as a punishment for unbelief and disobedience. From 
this the Apostle infers (ore, ver. 22) that the unintelligible 
utterances of ecstasy in the Church must be regarded as a 
punishment of the unbelieving heathen of Corinth. If un- 
intelligible speech was a symbol of the Divine retribution 
under the shadowy and ceremonial dispensation, much more 
is it so when we have the fuller revelation of God’s truth 
addressed to the discernment of the spiritual man. Dis- 
obedient Israel is, therefore, a type, not only of the childish 
Christian, but also of the unbelieving heathen. A cutting 
rebuke to the Judaisers! The word onpetov is emphatic. 
This is evident from its position in the sentence, but much 
more from the allusion it contains to the symbolical character 
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of the stammering tongues of the Assyrians. Their strange 
speech was a sign to the Jews that God’s retribution was at 
hand. In like manner the ecstatic cries in the Church assem- 
blies were intended by God to be a sign to the unbelievers 
that the day of the Lord was near. The Apostle further 
infers, on the other hand, that prophecy or the intelligent 
exposition of Divine truth by revelation is a sign of God’s 
grace to be bestowed on those who believe. Christian teach- 
ing may be compared to the “ precept on precept ”” mocked of 
yore by priests and prophets, as they reeled with wine and 
staggered with strong drink. But, though despised by the 
self-satisfied Corinthians, it is well adapted for instructing 
such as have the childlike simplicity to believe (ver. 22), and 
for leading them on to maturity of spiritual understanding 
without marring the innocence of their moral childlikeness. 
Faith it is that makes the exposition of Divine truth effective, 
and unbelief not only hinders the salutary influence of Christ- 
ian teaching, but actually causes the Divine method to be 
changed and ecstasy to be substituted for revelation of truth. 
Even this is not all. St. Paul sees yet a third point of 
resemblance between Israel and the men of his own day. As 
the stammering lips of the Assyrians left the Jews in their 
impenitence, so will the ecstatic utterances in the Church be 
ineffectual to lead the hearers to repentance and faith (ver. 23). 
The Apostle makes the supposition that the whole Church is 
assembled in one place and that all present have the gift of 
tongues, a supposition very unlikely to be realized, but here 
made in order to present the action and effect of ecstasy under 
the most favourable conditions. But the unbeliever is con- 
firmed in his unbelief and turns to mocking the new religion. 
Christ, whose cross is already foolishness to the Greeks, is 
crucified afresh and His followers declared to be mad in 
consequence of the childish vanity of Christians. Moreover, 
the unbelieving heathen is not the only person that is alienated 
by the ecstatic utterances. Even the simple, little gifted 
Christian, the ¢d:@Tys of the Church, is morally injured and 
learns to scorn what he has hitherto reverenced. On the other 
hand, Christian teaching of the deeper meaning of the Gospel, 
which was intended for the edification of believers, not for 
the conversion of the heathen (inasmuch as the wisdom of the 
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Gospel is spoken only among such as are of mature age), 
accomplishes now both results. It strengthens the Christian 
that is as yet poor in gifts and convicts the unbeliever, who 
came to scoff but remains to pray. 

The views adopted by various expositors of the connection 
and meaning of these verses seem to me to be based either on 
too narrow a foundation or else on a wrong interpretation of 
the passage in Isaiah. Thus, Wordsworth explains the pro- 
phet’s words to mean that God would speak to the Jews in 
tongues foreign to the speakers, who are supposed to be the 
prophets. Chrys., Gicum., De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Shore, 
Heinrici, etc., say the Apostle’s purpose is to show the com- 
parative uselessness of the gift of tongues for the conversion 
of unbelievers. 

V.21. év 7a vouw. Cf. note on x. 4. He is citing Isaiah. 
The two sides of the Old Dispensation, the legal and the 
evangelical, are not exactly identical with the distinction 
between the Bovks of the Law and of the Prophets. They 
are rather two distinct, but not separate, elements that run 
together through the entire course of its history. Hence the 
prophetical books are called “the law,” and in Clem. Rom., 
Ad Cor. 43, all the books of the Old Test. are called ‘the 
prophets.” Cf. John x. 34, where the Psalms are said to 
be “the law.” In Luke x. 26 the more limited meaning 
occurs. 

év étepoyAwooos, “in the persons (or, by the mouth) of 
men that speak a foreign language.’ This is the proper 
signification of érepoyAwsoos. Cf. Ps. exiil. (cxiv.) 1, where 
Aquila has dvd aod érepoyh@ooov, Symmachus €« aod 
ad\ropwvov, and LXX. é« Aaod BapBapov. So in Polyb. 
XXIV. ix. 5. In our passage Grimm (Lew. s.v.) renders it, 
“qui prorsus insolita, quae absque interpretatione ab aliis non 
intelliguntur, proloquitur,’” but without warrant. Isaiah is 
not predicting the gift of tongues. The Apostle makes an 
analogical use of the prophet’s words. It is sufficient that the 
Lord punished Israel with the stammering lips of the Assyrians 
and the childishness of Christians as well as the unbelief of 
the heathen with the inarticulate utterances of ecstasy. Itis — 
true the Hebrew word means “stammering lips.” But that 
is simply a derisive name for a foreign language. Cf. note on 
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ver. 11. LXX. has da yAwoons érépas, but Aquila (Origen, 
Hexapla) év érepoyAw@ocois, like the Apostle. 

ev. Of. Matt. ix. 34; Acts xvii. 31. 

év yeldeow étépwv. LXX. has dia ghavrropov yeiréov, 
which is an incorrect rendering of the Heb. ‘The prophet 
speaks, not of contemptuous, but of stammering, lips. The 
Apostle’s rendering is not quite literal, and he has changed 
the order of the words. So Aquila, only that he has érépois. 

Aadyow. So Aquila. But LXX. has Xadjoover. The Heb. 
means “he will speak.” ‘The Apostle’s rendering, though not 
literal, gives the sense, inasmuch as he adds Aéyer Kvpsos. 

ovd ovTws, “not even then.” Cf. note on xi. 28. 

etcaxovoovtar. Cf. “obedio,” that is, “ob-audio.” Not 
even when God speaks in anger will Israel give heed. 

Weee. wore. Of. i. 7; vii. 38. 

eis, expressing the Divine purpose. Cf. Acts xiii. 47. 

onuctov. Emphatic (against De Wette, Alford, Hofmann), 
and not to be restricted to miracles (Calv.). The citation in 
ver. 21 proves that the tongues are meant to be an exter- 
nal sign of a Divine purpose; but they are not such a sign 
as will be a means of grace to believers. They are a sign of 
retribution to the unbelievers, which they, nevertheless, will 
often fail to understand. 

tois muctevovo.v. Hofmann aptly points out the distine- 
tion between of muctevovtes and ot microti. ‘The participle 
directs attention to the fact that faith is the spiritual condition 
which determines the nature and effect of the onuetov. To 
him that believes God will vouchsafe a sign of His grace, 
and this will be a revelation of truths; to the unbeliever God 
speaks through tongues and they are a sign of His intention 
to punish. 

V. 23. All this is apphed to the actual state of the Cor- 
inthian Church. 

mavTes NaAA@aL yAwsoas. According to most expositors 
the supposition is that all speak, not at once, but im turns, 
because in ver. 24 we cannot suppose that they all prophe- 
sied at the same time. ‘lhe view of Ambrosiaster, Cor. a Lap., 
and Maier seems to me preferable. In the case of ecstatic 
utterances all would probably speak at the same time and tu- 
multuously ; for it is the confusion quite as much as the unin- 
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telligible character of the utterance that causes the onlooker to 
declare the speakers mad. But in the case of prophecy the 
nature of the gift implies self-possession and a conscious effort 
to edify the Church; so that the prophets must have spoken 
in succession. In verse 27 it is expressly forbidden to speak 
in tongues except ava pépos. Some, therefore, must have 
been in the habit of uttering simultaneously. 

iov@tat. Cf. ver. 16. As the whole Church is supposed to 
speak with tongues, Meyer suggests that the uninitiated man 
comes from another congregation. We have no ground for 
thinking that there were more than one éxxAnoia in Corinth; 
and, if there were, the id:@Tns cannot be supposed to have 
been so ignorant of the nature of the divinely bestowed gift 
of tongues as to call his brethren who had been endowed with 
itmad. De Wette, Hofmann, Hodge, etc., conclude that he 
isa heathen, like the @muctos. He is tduétns THs TicTews. 
The iOvwtns will then be a heathen ignorant of Christianity, 
the admucros a heathen who is hostile to it. The disjunctive 
4% is no objection to this. The objection is that ot dmiotos 
is the general designation of all who are not Christians (cf. vi. 
6). The word does not convey the notion of having rejected 
the Gospel, which is implied in dzreu@js (Acts xxvi. 19), not 
evenin Tit.i. 15. Perhaps we shall not go far wrong in sug- 
gesting that this ¢dvé7ns is a Christian that has not attached 
himself to the Church (cf. note on 1.1). Such separatists 
would, it is not unlikely, be entire strangers to those gifts of 
the Spirit that were largely bestowed on the assembled con- 
gregation of Christians. Hence the Apostle can naturally set 
the (dvé7ns with the aicros over against the éxcdyota. 

paivecOe, “that you are possessed,” that is, by a demon. 
Cf. John x. 20; Plat., Phedr. p. 245, avo Movody katoxwyn 
Kat pavia, and Herodot. iv. 79, io Tod Geod paivetar. Plato 
(Tim. p. 72) has seen that avis is derived from paivomar. 
Instead of ascribing the ecstasy of Christians to the Spirit of 
God, who had indeed bestowed the gift, the unlearned or the 
unbeliever would ascribe it to a demon. ‘Teaching and pro- 
phecy, on the contrary, leads the hearers to confess that the 
living God is the source of Christian inspiration. 

V. 24, The change to the sing. seems to be intentional. 
Derision gathers strength from numbers; conviction is deep- 
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ened in solitude. Perhaps also (dv@tas is put first in ver. 
23 to intimate that even a Christian is repelled by the babel 
of tongues, and dzricTos put first in this verse, because even a 
heathen is convicted by the spiritual power of the truth. 

ereyxerat, “is convicted ” of sin; dvaxpiverat, “is brought 
to judgment.” The former corresponds to the édéy&eu Tov 
Koouov Trepl dwaptias of John xvi. 8, the latter to the édéyEex 
Tov KOgmoy Tept Kpicews. Cf. next ver. 

Ta KpuTTa . . . ylverat. These words indicate the manner 
in which the man is brought to judgment. The prophets have 
the gift of knowing and making known the hidden things of 
his heart. But the judgment is not the result of mere know- 
ledge. The promise of Christ to send the Spirit to convince 
the world of sin and judgment is here fulfilled. An instance 
of this is the conversion of Augustine, who went to hear 
Ambrose and try to account for his eloquence, but was by 
degrees and unawares to himself drawn to the faith (Conf. 
V. xi.). Calvin cites Heb. iv. 12. Chrysostom confines the 
reference too much to the detection of the persecutor’s mis- 
chievous designs by the prophet. But this is parallel to the 
narrowness and, if I may say so, the unspiritualness of his 
interpretation of dvvamcs in ii. 5. 

vo wavtwy, emphatically repeated: There is absolutely no 
variance. Confusion and dissension, the besetting sins of the 
Corinthian Church, entirely cease under the mighty influence 
of inspired teaching. 

V. 25. The result of conviction is confession. The un- 
believer falls on his face in shame that the hidden sins of his 
heart should have been brought to light. This corresponds 
to the éréyFer tov Koopov rept Sixacoovrns of John xvi. 8. 
Cf. note on édAéyyerau, ver. 24. 

T® Oco. In the Attic writers mpooxvv@ takes the accus., 
in LXX. and New Test. dat. and accus. 

amayyé\Xov, not merely by his action but also in words. 
The prophetic inspiration seizes him too; and so inspired, 
when the Church has declared the hidden evils of his heart, 
he in turn declares the Divine inspiration that dwells in 
their hearts. ‘Evy vuiv means the mystical indwelling of the 
Spirit. The Apostle has in his mind Isa, xlv, 14, rendered 
in LXX. év gol 6 Oeds. But he intentionally shuns the pro- 
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phet’s expression “unto thee [i.e., Israel as type of Christ] 
shall they pray,” substituting for it “he shall worship God.” 
Cf. Rev. xix. 10. 

évtws. It is not a fictitious or pretended inspiration, as 
he now confesses and perhaps always believed the phrenzy of 
the heathen pavers to have been. 

Vv. 26-33. Exhortations with a view to the orderly use of 
the two opposite gifts of ecstatic utterance and prophecy. 

V. 26. “If your use of the gift of tongues occasions your 
being deemed mad, and if prophecy leads to the conversion of 
an unbeliever and the adherence of a separatist, what then? 
(ri obv éot1;) How are these gifts to be exercised?” Cf. 
note on ver. 15. 

ararpov, taken from Scripture or “de proprio ingenio” 
(Tert., Apol. 39). It appears also from this passage of Ter- 
tullian that in his days sometimes one member sang while all 
the others sat in silence. This illustrates the words “ having 
a psalm.” At the Council of Laodicea (circa 370 a.p.) the 
singing of Wadol idvwtexod in the Church was forbidden. 

éyer, not a question (Grot.) nor meaning “keeps to him- 
self,” as if the Apostle were blaming them; but “ has as his 
special gift which he is prepared to exercise in the assembly.” 
Hstius excellently : “in promptu habet.” One has one gift, 
another has another; but every one has a gift. It is this 
variety and abundance that renders it necessary to lay down 
rules of order. The first rule is the general one, already 
implied in the nature and purpose of the gifts, that all things 
must be done for edification. Cf. xu. 8. 

V. 27. Griesbach, Scholz and Hofmann read ¢? re for ete, 
“and if” for “whether”? But as the tongues have been 
mentioned in ver. 26, the reference in ver. 27 cannot be an 
addition. Meyer and De Wette are undoubtedly right in 
thinking that the second e/re (“whether . . . or”) before 
mpophrat in ver. 29 has been omitted because the construction 
is disturbed by the intrusion of ver. 28. 

cata dvo, not “let only two or at most three speak at one 
meeting,” as if the Apostle wished to discourage long services ; 
but “let them speak only two and two together, or at most 
three and three together.” Cf. Mark vi. 40, cara éxaTov Kat 
kata Tevt)xovta. He does not altogether forbid their speak- 
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ing in tongues together, but for the sake of order he qualifies 
this permission by insisting, first, that only two or at most 
three should utter together, and, second, that each should take 
a part and speak antiphonically (ava pépos, “in turns”), until 
they came to the end of their utterance. By means of these 
simple modifications the ecstatic utterances of the primitive 
Church passed by an easy and apparently rapid gradation into 
Church music; for in Pliny’s letter to Trajan mention is made 
of antiphonal singing among the Christians. ‘The tradition 
that Ignatius in the early part of the second century intro- 
duced antiphonal music means, perhaps, that he brought 
about the final step in the transition. In proportion as this 
transition would be effected the necessity for the interpretation 
of the ecstatic utterance would cease. The Apostle himself 
limits the number of interpreters to one. 

V. 28. éav7d ... Oecd, a proverbial phrase, but applied 
by the Apostle with a reality and fulness of meaning. Medi- 
tation is a prayer. 

7, for the class. raph, sit for adsit. Cf. Luke v.17. So in 
Hom., II. ix. 688, eto’ for mapevot. 

V. 29. The prophets are not said to speak «ata dvo. 
Every one would receive his inspiration by and for himself. 
Hence the necessity for limiting the number of even prophetical 
speakers, notwithstanding the superiority of prophecy. Ex- 
cess of this gift also might occasion confusion in the Church. 
It is evident that the Apostle sets a limit to the exercise of 
prophecy, though not so strictly as in the case of tongues. 
In flat contradiction to the Apostle’s injunction to judge the 
prophets, the ‘ Didache,” 
Nouvra év mvevpate ov Tepacete ode Svaxpweite, adding 
that to judge the utterances of prophets in the Church is the 
unpardonable sin. 

V. 30. Before one has done speaking another is conscious 
of having received utterance from the Spirit of God and rises 
to speak. ‘The former is to accept this as an intimation that 
his inspiration is for the present at an end. 

xaOnuéev. The prophets, therefore, spoke standing. This 
is suggestive. Among the Jews teacher and congregation 
sat (cf. Mark iii. 32). In Matt. xiii. 2 the standing posture 
of the hearers is mentioned because it was unusual. But 
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during prayer and the reading of the law minister and congre- 
gation stood (cf. Luke iv. 16). When men uttered their own 
thoughts, or listened to man’s utterances, they sat; when 
they read the words of God or addressed God, they stood. 
In the Christian assemblies, likewise, all stood to pray and 
to prophecy. Cf. Justin M., Apol. I. 98, érevta dviotapeba 
Kowh Tavtes Kal evyas Twéwrowev. He that prophesied was 
inspired to speak God’s words to the assembly. 

V. 31. dvvacbe, emphatic. The gift of tongues was pos- 
sessed by comparatively few. But the Apostle recognises in 
all Christians the possibility of becoming prophets. This is 
a reason why every one should show readiness to listen to the 
utterances of every other one. In the next clause the Apostle 
tells us what the practical advantage of this universal character 
of the gift is. If all prophesy, all will learn, all will be com- 
forted. One man will impart what another cannot, and will 
receive from another to whom also he has given. 

xa? éva may mean either “all without one exception” 
(as in Eph. v. 33) or “taken singly,” “one by one” (as in 
Herodot. vii. 104, where cata pév éva is opposed to drées 6é). 
The latter is the class. meaning. But the former is prefer- 
able here. So De Wette. The nature of prophecy was itself 
enough to prove the absurdity of the supposition that several 
could prophesy at one time in the same assembly. 

pavOdvwou.... Tapaxad@vtat, The comfort sprang from 
the inspired proclamation of revealed truth. 

V. 32, Another reason why every one that prophesies 
should cease to speak when the inspiration falls upon another 
sitting by. Not only every member of the Church has the 
germ of a prophet in him, but also every prophet is self- 
possessed and master of his utterance. 

avevpata. Cf. note on xii. 10, dvaxpices mvevidtwv. As 
in ver. 12, wvevpata here also denotes the various forms of — 
prophetic utterance, which are to be controlled spite of their 
being inspired. It is not necessary to suppose, with Hilgen- 
feld (Glossol. p. 52), that dmotdcce means “to bring an 
antagonist into subjection.” Cf. ver. 34; Luke i, 51. On 
the other hand Meyer’s view that 7vedua means the human ~ 
spirit must be rejected. It is unnatural to say that a man’s 
own spirit is subjected to him. Chrys., Theod., Hstius’s 
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explanation, that one prophet is subjected to another and 
ceases to speak that the second may utter his revelation, does 
not assign to urotdccewy its full meaning. Stanley well ob- 
serves that the Apostle distinguishes “these impulses from 
those of the heathen pythonesses and sibyls.”? The latter 
were as it were a lyre played by an invisible hand. 

vrotdccerat. An instance of a pres. approximating in 
meaning to a perf. Cf. Luke x. 17; Heb. iv. 1, cataXevro- 
wevns. So in Thuc. VI. 2, Tdlou dducropévov. ‘O devywv 
means “he who has been banished.’ Cf. Poppo’s note on 
Thue. IT. 2, § 4, ésrayouévors. The pres. expresses that the 
effect of the subjection continues up to the present time. 

V. 33, That God is not God of disorder but of peace is a 
reason, not only for the injunction to give way to one another 
in the Church assemblies, but also for the general principle 
taught in the whole of the chapter, that variety of gifts is 
perfectly consistent with unity of spiritual life. 

axatactacias, sc. Oeds. Cf. Rom. xv. 5, 13, 33. “Axata- 
oTacia means, not mere confusion, but moral disorder. In 
2 Cor. xii. 20 and Clem. Rom., Ad Oor. 8, it is in the same 
series with épis, Gyros, etc. Cf. James iii. 16. 

Vv. 34, 35. The women must keep silence in the assem- 
blies. Cf. 1 Tim. ii, 12. In xi. 5 the Apostle permits the 
women to pray and prophesy in the assembly under certain 
restrictions. ‘The discussion of the gifts of tongues seems to 
have led him to withdraw even that limited permission. The 
ecstasy of the priestesses of Montanism sufficiently proves the 
sagacity of the Apostle’s precept. In the so called ‘ Apostolic 
Constitutions” (iii. 6, 9) the women are permitted to pray in 
the Church, but not to teach, and the impiety of the Greeks, 
who appointed priestesses for the service of goddesses, is 
censured, 

V. 33, The words “as in all the Churches of the saints” 
are joined with what precedes in the Vulgate and by the ancient 
commentators, by Maier, Alford, T'reg., and in the Revised 
Version. Cajetan connects them with what follows, and so 
do Griesbach, 'Tisch., Reiche, De Wette, Meyer, etc. Weste. 
and Hort connect them with wapaxada@vra. It certainly 
seems unnatural to say that God was God of peace in the 
Corinthian Church. On the other hand, if the words are 
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connected with what follows, then the partial permission given 
in xi. 5 is an exception to the rule observed elsewhere and 
it is difficult to account for its being given. It is not a 
concession to Greek sentiment. Tvvav£i KOoMOV 1) oLyn héper 
(Soph., Aj. 293). Again, to enclose the words from xa} 
Tvevpata to eipivns within parentheses seems to be inadmis- 
sible, because they are an additional (ca/) notion. Upon the 
whole it is better to connect the clause with ddAd e_pnvns. 
But by “peace” we must understand, not mere freedom 
from contention, but the profound calm of soul possessed 
by a believer, as in vii. 15. God is not the author of spiritual 
uurest, but gives inward peace. ‘This is the universal test of 
Christianity. Outside the pale of the Church it is not to be 
found; within the Church it abounds and, spite of conten- 
tions, actually exists in some persons in all the Churches. 
For it is the offspring of holiness, the peculiar moral excel- 
lence of believers. ‘ God, therefore, is not God of unrest, but 
God of peace, as we see to be the fact in all the Churches 
of the holy.” We must beware of mentally supplying, with 
some of the Fathers, 8:8dcxw or Suatdccopat after as. 
Lachm. connects tév dylwv with af yuvaixes, but this places 
an unnatural emphasis on the adjective. 

V. 34. 8 AB, Vulg. omit iuav. C. deficit. Meyer, Reiche, 
Hofmann retain it from D, but unnecessarily. 

emitpéretat. SoNABD, Vulg. (permittitur). Reiche de- 
fends émirérparrau on the ground that the perfect expresses 
the Divine ordinance (Gen. iii. 16) and the example of holy 
women under the Old Test. But the word glances at the 
permission given in chap. xi., which is now withdrawn, and 
as a reason for withdrawing it the Apostle adds that it is not 
“usually permitted ” in the Churches. 

UmotaccécOwoav. SoNAB. D has UTotaccecOar. If 
the inf. is read édeiAowas or BovAowat must be mentally sup- 
plied, as in 1 Tim. ii. 12; iv. 8. So Reiche and Meyer. The 
inf. would refer to subjection in the assembly, the imper. to 
subjection generally. 

vopos. Gen. iii. 16. Cf. note on ver. 21. 

V. 35. The women are not permitted even to ask questions 
in the assembly. It is indecent (aicypov) for them to talk 
(AaXety) in public. 
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V. 36-40. He ends the discussion concerning spiritual 
gifts, first, with a sharp rebuke of their spiritual pride, and, 
second, a final exhortation to them to covet the gift of pro- 
phecy, though he will not altogether discourage the gift of 
tongues, provided order be observed. 

V. 36. This is not to be restricted to the regulation con- 
cerning women (Meyer), but refers to all the points touched 
upon in the discussion of spiritual gifts. The Corinthians 
acted as if they had originated the Gospel or were the only 
Christian Church; that is, as if the Gospel took its colouring 
from local influences and were not broad as humanity itself 
nor destined to survive nationalities. It may be questioned 
whether they asked the Apostle’s advice as touching the 
spiritual gifts, and this is suggested by the manner in which 
the subject is introduced in xii. 1 and by this verse. 

V. 37. Soxe?, “if any one thinks that he is,” etc. Cf. note 
on iii. 18; viii. 2. 

mvevpatixos, “or in any other way possessing spiritual 
gifts.” Cf. note on xii. 1. Similarly in xiv. 1 mvevyparixd is 
generic, including prophecy, and is not to be restricted to the 
gift of tongues. or 7 thus joining a specific and a generic 
notion cf. iv. 3. 

emruywwwoKéTw, pres., “let him understand thoroughly ” 
(emu-), “let there be no mistake touching this matter ;” not 
“Jet him acknowledge.” Cf. xiii. 12. 

67t Kupiov €otw évtodn On the attraction of the subject 
of the dependent clause into an accus. after the principal verb 
cf. xvi. 15 and note on iii. 20. ‘Evrod) is omitted in D, 
and in Origen and Ambrosiaster (a strong argument, that the 
two have it not, in favour of the omission). The various 
reading €vrodai (Vulg.), adopted by Reiche and De Wette, 
tells in the same direction. The meaning does not require 
the word. But as 8 AB have it, it must be retained. So 
Treg., Weste. and Hort. 

Kupiov, not IIvevpatos, because the Apostle’s spiritual 
authority was conferred upon him, not by a subjective in- 
fluence, as in the case of the gifts bestowed on the Corinthians, 
but by a direct revelation of Jesus Christ. Though both are 
of God, the latter has this excellence that it is unmistakable 
and confers apostleship. ‘The founding of Churches and 
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prescribing their ritual did not devolve on the Corinthian 
prophets in virtue of their possessing the gifts which they 
had. The contrast between St. Paul’s assertion of a claim to 
apostolical authority and the repeated disavowal of any such 
authority by Ignatius, and in the Epistle of Barnabas, is re- 
markable. Cf. Ignat., Ad Ephes.3; Ad Trall. 3; Barn., Hp. 4. 

V. 38. dyvoe?. This word is used in allusion to évyive- 
oxetat, but it implies here wilful ignorance, as in Rom. i 4, 
that is, a refusal to acknowledge the Apostle’s authority. 

ayvoeitw is the reading of B, ayvoeira: of 8 D. A is doubt- 
ful. Vulg. has “ignorabitur.” Reiche and Meyer defend 
dyvoeitw, Lachm., Tisch., Westc. and Hort hesitatingly read 
cyvocitat. If the fut. indic. is adopted, the meaning must be 
that which Ambrosiaster gives: “he will be unacknowledged 
in the day of judgment, when the Lord says, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not.” ‘This covert allusion to the judg- 
ment of Christ is pertinent. He that refuses to hear Christ’s 
Apostles refuses to hear Christ Himself and incurs His dis- 
pleasure. 

Vv. 39,40. A summary of the results of the whole dis- 
cussion; comprising, first, the superior worth of prophecy ; 
second, the toleration of ecstatic utterance ; third, the necessity 
of order. 

V. 39. 706 is used with Xadeiv to make the notion of speak- 
ing with tongues more definite. 

V. 40. evoynuovws expresses the ethical beauty of variety 
in unity, while cata taé&w means that every member has his 
own place, by his keeping which that ethical beauty of the 
Church is realized. Tadés is a military term used metapho- 
rically. Cf. Chrys., Hom. 10 on 1 Thess. v. 14; Aug., De Civ. 
Dei, XIX. xiii. 1: “ Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua 
cuique loca tribuens dispositio.” 





SEVENTH DIVISION, 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
(xv. 1-58). 


We are not told who they were that in the Corinthian 
Church denied the doctrine of the resurrection. The word 
twés (ver. 12) intimates that they were comparatively few ; 
but it suggests also that the Apostle himself had no precise 
knowledge of the men and their positive teaching. That they 
were not Jewish Sadducees, as Origen (Comm. in Matt. p. 118) 
and Calvin maintain, is evident. The Sadducees were mate- 
rialists and denied the existence of soul or spirit as a substance 
distinct from body. Cf. Acts xxiii. 8, where their denial of 
the resurrection is connected with their denial of the existence 
of angel and spirit. According to Josephus (Antig. XVIII. 
i. 4) the Sadducees believed that the soul ceases with the body. 
That men holding these views, who had joined their bitterest 
enemies to persecute Christ for teaching the contrary, should 
be members of the Church in Corinth is incredible, espe- 
cially when we bear in mind that this Church had been 
gathered by the force of a common belief in Christ as a living 
Saviour, whose resurrection they believed to have taken place 
and whose second coming they were waiting for. Other Jews 
would be the more disposed for this very doctrine of the 
resurrection to embrace Christianity. It vindicated their 
position as against the Sadducees. ‘The narrative in the 
Book of Acts shows that in some measure it reconciled the 
Pharisees, while it exasperated their opponents. 

On the contrary, the more thoughtful and religious men 
among Greeks and Romans could not but stumble at the 
doctrine, and that the more readily in proportion as they were 
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attracted by the spiritual side of Christ’s teaching. If what 
Plato had said was true, that the body is a prison and a tomb 
(Gorg. p. 493), then our true uprising will take place at death, 
and the resurrection of the body from the grave would be 
nothing better than a second descent of the soul into its grave. 
The best men and the worst do not return into the body. 
Wicked tyrants, like Ardizeus, are not permitted to enter again 
on a state of probation, but are driven to their endless punish- 
ment in Tartarus; and, on the other hand, “the soul that has 
practised death all her life long is now finally released and for 
ever dwells in the company of the gods.” We need not seek 
to reconcile this thought of Plato’s with his belief in trans- 
migration. or neither is that belief any approach to the 
Apostle’s doctrine of a resurrection. That the soul should be 
again born to live on earth in another body is not St. Paul’s 
conception of the change through which the body itself will 
pass from corruptible to incorruptible, from natural to spiritual. 
In fact no doctrine of Christianity appears to have evoked 
more stubborn opposition and more contemptuous scorn. Cf. 
Tert., De Prescr. Her. 7. In the time of Origen (C. Cels. V. 
22) some who called themselves Christians denied the doctrine 
of the resurrection. 

Why, then, we may ask, does St. Paul defend it so vehe- 
mently and even place it in the forefront of his ministry? 
Why should he not admit that a belief in the immortality of 
the soul is sufficient to mspire a Christian with the sublimest 
hopes of the gospel? The answer must partly be sought in 
the fundamental contrast between the highest pagan idea of 
man and that which meets us in the teaching of Christ and 
His apostles. In Plato the body is the antithesis of the soul, 
as the source of all weakness is opposed to what alone is 
capable of independence and goodness. St. Paul does not 
recognise this contrariety. With him soul is not, as in Plato, 
prior to body. He, we cannot doubt, would have rejected 
Plato’s doctrine that the body is related to the soul as the 
actual to the ideal, inasmuch as the body also has an ideal 
of perfection which it will at length attain. Neither would he 
have said, with Aristotle, that the soul itself is that ideal or 
entelechy of the body. He teaches in common with Plato 
that body and soul are distinct substances; but he would also 
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agree with Aristotle that they do not subsist independently 
of one another. Soul is not prior to body, but neither can it 
survive the body. Even when separated by death, they are 
not less than before parts of the man and continue to exist in 
some kind of interdependence. The New Testament says 
nothing on the philosophers’ problem of the soul’s immor- 
tality. Not a trace of the arguments of the Phedo can be 
detected in St. Paul’s Epistles. But he teaches a nobler doc- 
trine—that an endless life awaits men after death, a life in 
which body as well as soul will at the last partake. 

This conception is closely connected with the Apostle’s 
Christology or, we should rather say, springs out of it. The 
Son of God is become man. The spiritual has entered into 
human history and transformed the development of the race 
into a realization of Divine ideas. Nature even is endowed 
with supernatural and endless possibilities. Without the 
doctrine of the incarnation the Apostle’s sublime idea of the 
resurrection would have been a mere play of the imagination. 
He would either have sunk to the low level of the gross 
materialism of Parsees and Jews, or else—what is more prob- 
able—have flung all such earthly notions to the winds and 
accepted the spiritualizing doctrine of Plato, thus sacrificing 
his grand conception of the consecration of all things created 
to the service of Christ. St. Paul’s central doctrine was the 
union of men through faith with the living Christ, who is the 
quickening Spirit. In virtue of this union body and soul 
remain, though locally separated through death, in personal 
union with one another; and, as the life-giving omnipotence 
of Christ raises the life of the soul into the higher life of the 
spirit, so it changes the body, through a resurrection, from 
psychical to spiritual. Thus the doctrine of the incarnation 
gives a new and startling significance to our bodily existence 
and the entire course of nature, while it floods with light the 
darkness of death. 

From this we are led to expect that the Apostle’s discussion 
of the subject will turn on his conception of Christ’s person ; 
and such is the fact. That Christ is now living in a human 
body; that this Christ is a life-giving Spirit: these are the 
opposite but mutually dependent ideas around which the main 
thoughts of the chapter gather. In fact the Apostle’s argu- 
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ment is an expansion of the words of Christ: ‘‘ He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day”? (John vi. 54). Cf. Iren. iv. 18 
(34) 5: ma@s THY cdpKa éyovcw els POopav ywpeivy Kai 1) 
peTéxew THS Gwhs, THY aT TOD GwpmaTos Tov Kupiov Kai Tov 
aiwatos avtod tpepouévnv; Ireneus errs only in saying 
“flesh ”’ instead of “ body.” 

First of all, the Apostle declares that his gospel rested on 
the facts of Christ’s death and resurrection, which are proved 
to be facts by eye-witnesses (vv. 1-11). Now the denial of 
the resurrection of the dead involves our denying the resurrec- 
tion of Christ (vv. 12-19). For if there is no resurrection of 
the dead, then (1) the Gospel is void of content and, conse- 
quently, the apostles are deceivers; and (2) the Gospel is 
proved to be ineffectual, and faith has no result. But in these 
negative arguments the Apostle only clears the ground for the 
direct proof. The resurrection is necessary in order that the 
subjection of all things to Christ and ultimately to God, in 
the Christian order, may be brought to pass (vv. 20-28). As 
a corollary to this the Apostle appeals to the consistency (1) of 
those that baptize for the dead (ver. 29) and (2) of such as 
undergo suffering for the name of Christ (vv. 30-33). The 
digression closes with an urgent call to the Corinthians to live 
righteous lives. In all this there is really but one positive 
argument for the doctrine of the resurrection, which is that 
the man Christ Jesus is the source of life. He is the first- 
fruits of them that fall asleep. He is the new covenant-head 
of the race; in Him man is exalted to the kingly authority 
for which God designed Him over all created things; to 
Him, as God-man, every power, not excepting death itself, 
is subjected. Not a word here of the immateriality and con- 
sequent indissolubleness of the soul. The Apostle desires to 
encourage men who from fear of death are all their life-time 
subject to bondage, and Christ Jesus is the only anchorage of 
man’s faith and hopes. 

St. Paul proceeds to meet the difficulties that surround the 
subject when we try to understand the manner of the resur- 
rection (vv. 35-55). He prepares the way by showing the 
possibility of it from the analogy of the seed and the grain (vv. 
35-38), and the physical difference of kind between one body 
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and another (vv. 39-44). But he offers here again only one 
positive reply to the objector’s questions, “ How are the dead 
raised? With what body will they come?” It is found 
in the contrast between the first and the second Adam, and 
in a new revelation concerning Christ as the ideal man, the 
pattern of the future body, who ought (fopécwper) to be the 
pattern also of our morality and goodness. Such an argument, 
it is evident, can be addressed, and, indeed, has reference only 
to the Christian. Silence reigns in this discussion over the 
destiny of the wicked. The key to the whole argument is the 
refrain of triumph at the close. The resurrection of the dead 
is more than an event, it is the final moral victory won for 
man by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


A. That the Gospel which the Apostle preached rested on the 
facts of Chris?s death and resurrection: facts proved by eye- 
witnesses. 


(1-11). 


V.1. Fvapif» cannot be synon. with ayyé\Xo, “I an- 
nounce” (De Wette, Meyer), nor with dvapturvicKko, ‘I 
remind” (Theod., Gicum., Theophyl., and among recent ex- 
positors, Heydenreich, Olshausen, Osiander), nor does it com- 
bine both meanings (Chrys.), “announcing again by remind- 
ing them of what has been announced before.” It means “to 
explain the nature and import of the Gospel.” Cf. John xvii. 
26; Rom. ix. 22, 23. What the explanation is the Apostle 
tells us in tive Aoyw ednyyeAcoduny and the following verses. 
In fact the Apostle is introducing in the word yvwpifa, after 
his discussion of the spiritual gifts, a magnificent example of 
his own exercise of the gift of prophecy. 

TO evayyédov, “the Gospel,” in its entirety; not merely the 
truth of Christ’s resurrection (Cyr. Al., Hervaeus, Riickert). 
The resurrection of Christ is the explanation of the entire 
Gospel. It is the key that unlocks the doctrines, which with- 
out it are incredible and unmeaning. 

His own and his reader’s relation to the Gospel is more 
clearly defined in four statements, which are intended to show 
its unique character and paramount importance. First, he 
is about to explain the nature of a message that formed the 
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staple of his ministry among them, and any Gospel that does 
not rest on the fact of Christ’s resurrection is not a Gospel. 
Second, he is about to explain that which they themselves 
received as Gospel, and faith that does not rest on Christ’s 
resurrection is vain (as in ver. 14). Third, he is about to 
explain the truth in which they still stand, and on which the 
stability of their Christian character rests; and the strongest 
incentive to moral greatness and spiritual force is the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Fourth, he is about to explain the source of 
their hope of rising slowly into possession and fruition of that 
spiritual and eternal life which flows from a living Saviour. 
In short, the ministry, faith, character, salvation—these are 
the prominent landmarks of a Gospel, the central truth of 
which is the resurrection of Christ. 

maperaPerte is restricted by De Wette to the fact of their 
having heard the Gospel, as in 1 Thess. ii. 13 (but not Phil. iv. 
9). But this would make it tautological after evnyyeAsoapnv. 
Cf. John i. 11. 

éatKkaTe does not mean here precisely what it does in Rom. 
v. 2. This and the other verbs have in the present passage 
an ethical signification. It is important to keep in mind that 
the Apostle could not have said “‘ ye stand,” unless those who 
denied the resurrection of the dead believed in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 

cwtecbe. The ethical import of the word is lost if, with De 
Wette, Meyer, etc., we regard the pres. as expressing only a 
certain future. The believer’s salvation began when he first 
hoped in Christ. Cf. Rom. viii. 24, éod@nuev, and Eph. ii. 8. 

V.2. Many expositors connect tive Aoy@ ednyyedroauny 
with ef xatéyere, “if ye hold fast with what discourse I 
preached to you,” making this the conditional clause to du’ ob 
cwtece. But this identifies the Gospel with the Adyos of 
the Gospel, whereas the Apostle distinguishes between them, 
as the external form which the glad tidings assumed and in 
which the offer of salvation is conveyed is distinguished from 
its substance (TO evayyéAuov TO evayyertcOev vm’ ewod, Gal. 
i. 11). This Aoyos is the declaration of the historical fact 
of Christ’s resurrection. By preaching this fact the Apostle 
makes known the Gospel, the life and soul of the fact. 
Besides, the Corinthians could not be said to be saved by 
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holding fast in their minds with what discourse the Apostle 
preached to them; and the words cannot mean “the discourse 
with which I preached.”” The clause must be connected with 
yvwpitw. Revised Version: “I make known, I say, in what 
words I preached it unto you.” But the plur. “ words” is 
not a felicitous rendering, as it tends to hide the idea of the 
“form” of the Gospel as distinguished from its ‘ matter.” 

et katéyete, that is, he makes known the nature of the 
Gospel by declaring Christ’s resurrection, on the supposition 
that they hold fast the Gospel. Their denying a future resur- 
rection makes him doubt that some of them had a firm hold 
of the Gospel itself. ‘‘ Adeo non erit Christianus qui eam [the 
resurrection of the dead] negabit,” says Tertullian (De Resurr. 
Carn. ui.). This doubt in the Apostle’s mind is not inconsistent 
with the words, ‘in which ye stand.” He does not doubt 
their spiritual condition. Their lapse has not yet passed the 
limit of a lax hold of truth. 

é€xtos émictevcate. Theod., Calvin, De Wette, Van Hen- 
gel, etc., rightly consider this to be a conditional clause to 
Katéyete, “and surely you do hold fast the Gospel, unless 
your faith has been from the first a vain and unreal one.” 
The Apostle softens down the harshness of the supposition 
that they did not hold fast the Gospel, by adding that such a 
supposition could only be true if they had become Christians 
hypocritically, which is a supposition that need only be men- 
tioned in order to be rejected. Alford thinks the Apostle is 
supposing the objective nullity of that on which their faith was 
founded. LEix will then mean “ without sufficient reason,” 
and the clause will be conditional to cwfeoGe, “ ye are saved, 
unless the Gospel is a fable.” But cwferGe is too far to be 
thus connected. 

ecxy in class. Greek means “ at a venture,” “ inconsiderately.” 
It will admit of this meaning in the New Test. also, except 
in Gal. iv. 11, where it must mean, as Chrys. explains it, “ in 
vain.” Hesych., ecei warny 1) axalpws i) os érvyev. There 
is a similar transition of meaning in the English word “ vain.” 

éxtos e¢ wy. Cf. note on xiv. 5. 

émuatevoate, became believers.” Cf. note on iii. 5. 

Vv. 3, 4. yap, “that is to say.” The Apostle states the 
fact which forms the Aoyos or vehicle of his Gospel. 
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V.3. . rapéSwxa. Cf. note on xi. 2. He declared that a 
certain event had taken place. It is not that he had received 
the S:Saccadia from the Lord,—the teaching which was based 
on the fact (as Theod. explains it). 

év mpwtots, not “among the chief doctrines” (Grot., Hstius, 
Hammond, De Wette, etc.), nor “from the first”? (Chrys., 
Hofmann), but “among the things to be stated first.” The 
facts are the foundation, the “ prima fidei capita” (Bp. Bull), 
oiovel Oeuérvos aons THs Tiotews. Cf. in. 10. Similarly 
Ignatius says, éuol dé apyeta éotw Inaods Xpiords, TA abucta 
apyeia 6 otadpos abtod Kal o Odvaros Kal 1) avdotacis avTov 
Kal 4 wiatis 9 Ov’ avtov (Ad Philad. 8). 

mapéraBov. Of. note on xi. 23. He had himself received 
it from the Lord Jesus in order to deliver it as the Lord’s 
message to the world. The word expresses the historical truth 
of the facts, but it intimates also their inner meaning, which 
is that they convey Christ’s message of salvation to the Apostle 
himself and through him to others. This he could not have 
understood and would not have accepted on the ground of 
tradition. The doctrine of the cross was so repugnant to him 
before his conversion, that nothing less than the appearing of 
Christ to him on the road to Damascus gave him an insight 
into its meaning. Pfleiderer’s notion that the persecutor 
expected to see the risen Messiah is quite untenable, 

itrép Tov duaptiov. Cf. Heb. v.1; Gal. i. 4. In Heb. v. 3 
sept is the true reading. Elsewhere trép jyav. But the one 
expression explains the other. The Apostle might have used 
imép jev in the sense of “for our behoof; ” but he could 
not have said tép tav duaptior, if Christ’s death were only 
an example of self-denial,not because v7ép must be rendered 
“instead of,” “in loco,’ but because the reference to sin 
involves with dép the notion of expiation. Indeed srepi 
dpaptias in LXX. means a sin offering (cf. Lev. v. 11; vii. 
37). The words are a distinct statement of the doctrine that 
Christ’s death was a propitiatory sacrifice for sin; and the 
occurrence of such a statement in this place proves that in 
the Pauline presentation of the Gospel this import of Christ’s 
death constituted an essential aspect of the Gospel. Cf. i. 17; 
ii. 2; Gal. iii, 1; Rom. iv. 25. Christ’s life had an ethical 
meaning in its obedience, and that obedience was perfected im 
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his death. Cf. Rom. iii.24. The word vzrép expresses the same 
notion as Tus in vi. 20. Of. ro wdcya judv, v. 7. Here, 
therefore, as in 2 Cor. v. 21, vaép is synon. with dvti. So 
Pfleiderer, Paulin. p. 102; Baur, Neuwtest. Theol. pp. 158, 159. 
Cf. Iren., Adv. Her. V. 1, imép tev tuetépwv Wuyav. 

avtl TOV HMETEepwV TaPKaV. 

kata tas ypadds. Cf. Luke xviii. 31; xxiv. 25-27. In 
Acts viii. 30 sqq. direct reference is made to Isa. li. as a 
prophecy of Christ’s death. Before Jesus was put to death the 
disciples did not understand that the Messiah must die; after- 
wards they seem to find to their surprise that the notion of a 
suffering Messiah was in the minds of the Old Testament seers. 
That the statement of fact made by the apostles corresponds 
to what prophets foretold confirms, therefore, the truth of the 
Apostle’s report, unless the apostles were deceivers. The 
Corinthians would know that the disciples had not been led to 
say that Jesus had risen from having previously understood 
the sayings of the prophets to refer to Messiah’s death and 
resurrection. 

V. 4. érady. Cf. Acts xii. 29. The repetition of the 
words “ according to the Scriptures ” in the next clause seems 
to show that the Apostle does not refer to any prediction of 
the burial. Theodoret cites Isa. lvii. 2, ‘he entereth into 
peace,” as a prophecy of Christ’s burial; and it is far from 
improbable that by “ peace” in this verse is meant the still- 
ness of the grave. Why does the Apostle make separate 
mention of the burial? In order, says Calvin, to certify the 
reality of His death. This is true. KHven Ignatius (Ad Smyrn. 
2) speaks of certain persons who said doxetv avtov rerovOévat. 
Thus early did a tendency to docetism manifest itself. But 
the reference to the burial certifies also the reality of His 
resurrection. For on the third day the sepulchre was empty, 
as Schenkel and Renan admit. Strauss feels so keenly the 
force of this argument for the fact of the resurrection, that, 
in order to evade it, he denies that Jesus was buried, and 
suggests that the body was cast into the receptacle into which 
the bodies of criminals were after their execution usually 
thrown. But on such a supposition it is simply impossible 
to account for St. Paul’s belief in the burial of Jesus. Joseph 
of Arimathea only availed himself of the provision of the 
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Roman law by which relatives or friends might be allowed 
to take the bodies of criminals for burial. ‘To suppose that 
no one asked permission to bury the body of the great 
Teacher is hard indeed. 

éyiryeptat. The perf. expresses that Jesus was now alive 
after His resurrection. The distinction made by Grot. be- 
tween dvactivar and éyelpecOat, “to rise from a fall” and 
“to awake from sleep,” must not be pressed. In later Greek 
éyecpetv sometimes contains no allusion to sleep. 

7 tpitn. That Jesus rose ou the third day is admitted 
by Strauss to have been a “ primeval and definite” assertion 
of the earliest apostles; and, if Paul says the “third” day, we 
may be sure it was the belief also of the other apostles. But 
on this point Strauss virtually abandons his vision theory. 
The apostles, it seems, fixed on the third day because they 
found it so declared in the Old Testament prophecies. It was 
the result of deliberate agreement and conscious fraud. But 
could they have palmed off this falsehood on Paul? Or was 
he also a party to the fraud? Elsewhere Strauss proposes 
another explanation. He supposes three days to have been 
a typical expression for a short time. But this does not 
account for the expression ‘on the third day,’ which can 
mean nothing else than the next day but one (cf. Luke xin. 
32). Add to this that it is very questionable if any prophecy 
refers to the time. Christ gave no “sign” of it except the 
very obscure sign of the prophet Jonas. 

Kata Tas ypadas. Cf. Ps. xvi. 9, 10, words which Peter 
(Acts ii. 25-28) and Paul (Acts xii. 35-37) argue to be a 
prophecy of Christ’s resurrection, inasmuch as they were not 
fulfilled in the case of David. In Acts xii. 33 the Apostle 
cites Ps. ii. 7 probably as a prophecy of the same event, though 
some good expositors think avaotyjcas refers to the incarna- 
tion. Cf. Isa. lv. 3. 

Vv. 5-8. The Apostle passes to the evidence for the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection. ‘The risen Jesus was seen by trust- 
worthy witnesses, and this had already formed part of the 
Apostle’s testimony at Corinth. These verses were written 
within twenty-five years after the date of the supposed event. 
The Apostle Paul declares that these witnesses affirmed that 
they had seen Jesus after His resurrection. This is fatal to 
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the theory that the resurrection of Jesus is a myth gradually 
gathering around His memory. So stupendous a myth could 
not have formed and crystallized before the date of this Hpistle, 
still less before the arrival of Paul in Corinth. 

V. 5. &60y Kydd. Cf. Luke xxiv. 34, &f0n Siwove. 
The names Simon, Cephas, Peter seem to have been used 
indiscriminately (cf. Gal. 1. 7,9). St. Paul heard that Peter 
had seen the Lord from Peter’s own lips (cf. Gal. i. 18). If 
Peter did not tell the Apostle during that visit that he had 
seen the risen Jesus, it is quite impossible to account for 
Paul’s believing it to have been the fact. If Peter did tell 
him, then the statement of St. Paul that a brother apostle 
declared that he had seen the Lord brings us almost to the 
time of St. Paul’s conversion. 

tots Owdexa. D has évdexa, Vulg. wndecim, a correction 
made, we may suppose, because Judas could not have been 
present. Origen (Contra Cels. II. 65), Chrys., Theophyl. 
think Matthias is included. But there is no difficulty in 
understanding “the Twelve” to be a designation of the 
Apostolic college, in the same way as “the Eleven” in 
Athens meant a body of officers, and in supposing the desig- 
nation was retained because the number was symbolical, as 
Augustine observes (De Cons. Hvang. III. p. 25). At any 
rate the notion of a “glorious company of apostles” is not 
a later importation, though we must wait till the time of 
Ignatius (Ad Magn. 6) before we meet with the name ouvédpiov 
Tov aTooToAwv. In the catalogues of the second century St. 
Paul himself is excluded from the inner circle of the ‘Twelve. 

V. 6. From the indirect he changes to the direct con- 
struction. Cf. Luke v. 14; Actsi.4. But these appearances 
formed part of the Apostle’s mapddoc.g no less than the 
previous ones; for he could not have omitted to say that he 
himself had seen the Lord. 

émdvw, an adv., as in Mark xiv. 5, and having no influence 
on the case. Chrys. says that some rendered éravw by avo 
éx TOV ovpavav. Peter Martyr and Semler accept this. But 
to express this dvw@ev would have been used, and with the 
numeral the notion of ‘more than” is natural. In class. 
Greek évdvw has neither of these meanings. 

épamaké. Theod., duod maow, Vulg. simul. So most ex- 
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positors. But as the word nowhere else has this meaning, 
Bretschneider (Le#.) and Van Hengel are, I think, justified 
in rendering it “once.” The risen Jesus appeared to some 
of the apostles more than once; but once He appeared to 
over five hundred brethren. This appearance is not mentioned 
elsewhere. It may have been the meeting with the brethren 
in Galilee announced by Jesus to the women (cf. Matt. xxviii. 
10). It must have been after the day of Pentecost, when the 
disciples numbered a hundred and twenty. 

pévovotv means more than Sv or elvas (against Valcken.). 
Cf. the imitation of the passage in Herm. Past., Vis. Ill. 5, 
of ev Kexotunpmévot of Oé Ets dvtes. Nor does it mean merely 
to “ survive,” as the word is paraphrased in Hus., Hist. Hecles. 
I. 12, rods wrelous 8 éte TH Bio Kal’ dv Kalpov avT@ TavTa 
suveratteto Treprévat. The word pévw looks back to the de- 
parture of Christ from among His brethren and forward to 
His second coming; so that it includes the notion of “re- 
maining,’ as in John xii. 34, and that of “ waiting,” as in 
John xxi. 22, pévesv ws Epyouar. It has, therefore, a pathetic 
force, as in Soph., Trach. 176, ef we xp% méverv, where cf. 
Campbell’s note. 

éxouunOncav. The mention of the fact that some of the 
five hundred had died is a touch of nature, but it is more. 
These men had faced death in the hope of a resurrection 
through the resurrection of Christ. The expression “fell 
asleep” refers to the calm hope in which they died. The 
aor. expresses, not merely their condition, but also their 
feeling : “they went to sleep.” Their death was, if possible, 
a stronger evidence of belief in the truth of their testimony 
than the living witness of those that remained. That xowao@ae 
does not denote the unconscious state of the disembodied 
spirit (Usteri, Pfleiderer, etc.), but is a metaphor for the state 
of the body after death is undeniable, if the Apostle believed 
that immediately at death the Christian is “at home with the 
Lord” (2 Cor. v. 8). 

V. 7% Taxé8o, most probably James the Lord’s brother 
(so Eus., Hist. Eccles. I. 12), not James the son of Zebedee, 
after whose death the Lord’s brother is called James simply. 
Cf. Birks, Hore Apostolice, p. 198. In Gal. i. 19 it is said 
that Paul had seen James, who must have told him that he 
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had seen the risen Lord. In the case of James, therefore, as 
well as of Peter, we have St. Paul’s word for the early date of 
a testimony for the truth of Christ’s resurrection. From the 
fact that in John vi. 5 the Lord’s brethren are spoken of as 
unbelievers, and in Acts i. 14 as disciples, some have inferred, 
on insufficient grounds, that the appearing of Jesus to them 
after His resurrection convinced them of His Messiahship. 
His appearing to James is not mentioned in the‘ canonical 
Gospels. But the apocryphal “ Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” (Jerome, De Vir. Illustr. 2) records a vow made 
by James after the last supper that he would not eat bread 
until he should see Christ risen from the dead. After His 
resurrection, the story goes on, Jesus took bread and blessed 
it and gave it to James the Just, saying, “ My brother, eat 
thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from those that sleep.” 
This “Gospel according to the Hebrews” is certainly one 
of the most ancient of the apocryphal Gospels. It is cited 
by Origen (In Johan. p. 64), Clem. Alex. (Strom. II. p. 453 
Potter) and, according to Jerome, by Ignatius (Ad Sinyrn. 38). 
We have here a piece of evidence confirming the Apostle’s 
statement in the only Gospel accepted by the Ebionites, who, 
be it remembered, regarded Paul as an apostate from the 
law and rejected his Hpistles. It is true the Apostle and the 
Ebionite Gospel do not assign the occurrence to the same 
date. But this inconsistency, being a proof of independence, 
adds to the value of this twofold evidence for the fact. James 
was called “the [Just” by Jews as well as Christians (cf. 
Origen, Contra Cels. I. 47). No man less likely to have been 
deceived or to have deceived ! 

Tois aToatodos maou. ‘There is not much to help us in 
deciding whether doctoXos is here used in the narrower 
range of meaning, of the 'T'welve only, or whether it includes 
the Seventy or others (Chrys., Theod., Meyer). It has the 
narrower meaning in ver. 9, and here it is natural to suppose 
that the reference is to witnesses of Christ’s ascension. Cf, 
Acts 1. 10. Whether St. Paul includes James among the 
apostles or not, it is impossible to say. It happens that the 
same uncertainty hangs over every other passage in which 
James is named with the apostles. Cf. on the question 
generally Bp. Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 95. 
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Ver. 8. écyator 5& Tavtwr, that is, “last in point of time 
of all that have seen the risen Christ.” "Eoyatov is an adv. 
Cf. Mark xii. 22, where éryatov mdvtwyv is the true reading. 
Cf. Matt. xxii. 27, torepov mwavtwv. Ignatius, however, 
seems to have considered it an adj. Cf. Ad Rom. 9, odd€ yap 
devs eipt, dv Eryatos avtav Kal éxtpwpa. De Wette is 
surely mistaken in making wavtwy neut., and Meyer in re- 
stricting it to apostles. It means that the Apostle Paul was, 
and it is probably intended to intimate that he still is and 
will be, the last on earth to see the risen Lord. The apoca- 
lyptic vision belongs to another category. 

@omeped occurs nowhere else in the New Test. The word 
is mentioned by Longinus among the werAtypata Tov Opacéwv 
petadopey, and so it is here. 

7® éxtpopatt. Ambrosiaster and Gicum. make éxtpopa 
synon. with tcrepov yévynua, as if it referred to the fact of 
the Apostle’s having been called last. This is rejected by 
Theophyl. "“Extpwya can only mean “an abortion.” But in 
what sense can the Apostle give himself this name? Omitting 
absurd explanations (such as that of Augustine, that it refers 
to his short stature), the following are worthy of consideration. 
(1) Theod., Est., Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.), Beng., De Wette, 
Meyer, Alford thus: “As unworthy to be called an apostle 
as an abortion is to be considered a man.” This view is 
strongly supported by the next verse, and the words are bor- 
rowed, evidently in this sense, by Ignatius (ut sup.). (2) Her- 
veus, Calvin, Peter Martyr, Grotius, Heinrici thus: “An 
apostle whose conversion was sudden and violent.” This 
view expresses much more fully the notion which may naturally 
be supposed to lie in the metaphor generally. But it labours 
under the difficulty that reference to the suddenness and vio- 
lence of his conversion has but a slight and distant connection 
with the Apostle’s testimony concerning Christ’s resurrection. 
(3) Severian (Cat.) and in effect Hofmann thus: “All the | 
others who had seen the risen Lord were apostles or at least 
brethren; Paul, on the other hand, had not yet arrived at the 
ripeness of the spiritual birth, but saw Jesus before his con- 
version.”  Heinrici objects that this view ignores the connec- 
tion with the following verse. This may be met by saying 
that it is not as least of the apostles, but as the persecutor 
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of the Church of God that he designates himself an abortion. 
The strongest argument in favour of this view is the pertinence 
of the notion to the Apostle’s present purpose. Here we have 
the evidence of an enemy to the truth of the resurrection. 
But the metaphor is not a natural one, if it refers only to his 
former condition. He would have called himself a persecutor 
or an enemy; but “abortion” must refer to some kind of 
change of condition. On the whole we must accept the first 
explanation. : 

éxtp@ua occurs in Aristotle and later writers. The class. 
word is duBAwpua. Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 108. 

7, “the only one,’ among all that had seen the risen 
Jesus. 

On cannot mean a vision (Van Hengel, Strauss) ; for it 
must have the same meaning in this and the previous verses. 
As it is intended to be a proof of the resurrection of Christ, 
it must denote that He was seen with the bodily eyes in true 
humanity. It is true that the Apostle claims to have received 
visions and revelations. But his evident reluctance to speak 
of them is in striking contrast to the eagerness with which 
he repeatedly boasts of having seen the Lord. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 
1, 5-8. | 

Of the twelve (or thirteen) recorded appearances of Jesus 
after His resurrection, the Apostle here mentions six. 

Vv. 9,10. A digression referring to his apostleship and 
apostolical labours (cf. ix. 1-3). But the verses prove also 
the truth of the description which the Apostle has given of 
himself as the é«tpwua, and connect the success of his min- 
istry with the doctrine he preached, viz., the resurrection of 
Christ. 

V.9. éy#, emphatic predicate: “ Who is the least of the 
apostles? It is I.” 

yap. He calls himself an abortion because he persecuted 
the Church of God; and the consequence of his having been a 
persecutor when Christ appeared to him is that he is still the 
least of the apostles. On €Xa@ytoros cf. Eph. iii. 8. 

ds (=é7rei yw). This causal use of ds, more freq. ds ye, as 
in Rom. viii. 82, occurs sometimes in class. Greek. Cf. Soph., 
Cid. Col, 866; Plat., Rep. p. 402. 

ixavds usually differs from dé£vos as the notion of sufficiency 
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or fitness to doa thing differs from the notion of moral worthi- 
ness to be permitted todo it. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 16; ii. 5; 2 Tim. 
ii. 2. But when the capacity to act consists in a certain moral 
condition of mind and heart, (cavos and a&ios may be used 
interchangeably. Compare Matt. iii. 11 with John i. 27. So 
here. 

kanretc Oat, that is, “to be known in the capacity of an 
apostle.” 

Ocov. Cf. note on xi. 22. 

V.10. While he is himself unworthy to be an apostle, the 
grace of God has made him—he will not say the greatest or 
most faithful of the apostles—he will express his meaning in 
a truism, has made him what he is. A truistic proposition 
may express pride, as in Pilate’s words, “what I have written 
I have written,’ or, as here, humility. 

7 ets €ué. LH must be retained from 8 A B, though D omits 
it. He does not mean that the grace of God had been effec- 
tual in its operation upon him, but that, having been effectual 
towards him personally, it had also been effectual through him 
in its saving influence on others. Cf. 1 Pet.i.10. The grace 
meant is his own salvation, not merely his apostleship, as in 
iii. 10. He constantly represents the power of his ministry as 
the effect of his strong and deep spiritual life. 

xevy, “ without effect.” Cf. Phil. ii. 16. His superabun- 
dant toil was the effect of grace. 

mepiccotepov, not an adj. (De Wette), but an adv., and 
synon. with mepuccotépws, as in 2 Cor. x. 8; Heb. vii. lo. 
The word is an allusion to the assertion of his judaizing de- 
tractors, that he was behind (votepnxévar) the chief apostles. 
CE 2 Goris 0 + xa 1 

aitav mavtwv. I see no objection to the view of De Wette 
(doubtingly), Meyer, Osiander and Van Hengel that he means 
all the other apostles together. Even this would not be an 
exaggeration. Cf. Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xi. 23; Clem. Rom., 
Ad Cor. 5, imropovijs yevomevos [Paul] péyeotos vtroypapmos. 

éxotiaca, not “I suffered” (Chrys., Theophyl.), but “I 
toiled.” Cf. note on ili. 8. 

ovx ey 6é. Grotius is certainly a bad exegete when he 
renders these words, “not I only, but the grace of God also.” 
It is true that the grace of God was with him; but it is also 
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true that without the grace of God he was nothing. Grace at 
once made him something and co-operated with him; in the 
words of the Tenth Article, grace “prevents us that we may 
have a good will, and works with us when we have that good 
will.” Cf. note on iii. 9. 

The before ctv €uol is omitted in NBD and rejected by 
Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. The meaning is 
practically the same. 

V. 11. He returns from the digression and lays down the 
inference which must be drawn from the evidence of Christ’s 
resurrection and from the Divine power of his own ministry. 
Ody refers to both things, to vv. 5-8 and to vv. 9,10. The 
inference is that he and the other apostles preached the 
same Gospel of the resurrection and the Corinthians became 
Christians by accepting Christ’s resurrection as the funda- 
mental truth of the Gospel which they received. The verse is 
inconsistent with the Tiibingen theory and, as Irenzus (iii. 
13, 1) observes, with what is virtually an early anticipation 
of that theory by Marcion. For the identity between the 
Apostle’s Gospel and that of the older apostles must include, 
not only the fact of Christ’s death and resurrection, which 
alone would be no Gospel, but the meaning of that fact. The 
apostles must, according to St. Paul, have preached that 
Christ “died for our sins,” which the Tiibingen writers cor- 
rectly declare to be an essential doctrine of Paulinism. The 
men who “preached another Jesus and another Gospel” 
(2 Cor. xi. 4) at Corinth cannot, therefore, have been au- 
thorised to do so by any apostle. Cf. Pfleiderer, Paulin. 
p. 310. 

émuctevoate, The change from the pres. xnpiocouev to 
the aor. émicrevoate suggests that the Corinthians were be- 
ginning to waver somewhat in their belief in the resurrection 
of Christ. “Ecadevovro (Chrys.). It is this incipient doubt 
that made it necessary for the Apostle to prove the fact. Still, 
the aor. may mean “it was by believing this that ye became 
Christians.” Cf. note on iii. 5. At any rate, Theod. Mops. 
is not justified in saying that the Corinthians held Christian 
doctrines in appearance only, but in reality maintained con- 
trary opinions, 
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B. The Denial of the Resurrection of the Dead involves our 
Denying the Resurrection of Christ. 


(12-19). 


If there is no resurrection of the dead, Christ is not risen. 
If Christ is not risen, then, first, the Gospel is wireal ; apostles 
have nothing real to preach, Christians nothing real as object 
of their faith (vv. 18, 14), and as a corollary it follows that 
the apostles are deceivers (ver. 15) ; second, the Gospel, even 
if we grant that it is real, is weak, and faith has no results 
(vv. 16-19). 

V. 12. The argument is stated. The Apostle does not in 
this verse enter on the proof. “ An admission of Christ’s 
resurrection is inconsistent with a denial of the resurrection 
of the dead.” 

The form of the clause “if Christ is preached that He has 
been raised from the dead ” is noteworthy. It is not synony- 
mous with “if the resurrection of Christ is preached.” It is 
not simply the attraction of the subject of a dependent clause 
into the principal clause, as in xiv. 37; Mark xu. 34. Christ 
Himself is preached. The statement concerning His resur- 
rection is the form under which that Gospel is presented. Cf. 
note on ver. 2. 

ras; “qui factum est ut?” Cf. Gal. ii. 14. So in class. 
Greek, e¢.g., Plat., Phileb. 50, ds ob pavOdvoper ; “ How is it 
come to pass that?” etc. 

tives May mean “some whom I could name.” Cf. note on 
iv. 18. Perhaps, however, it means here ‘some whose names 
I do not know, and of whose positive teaching I am in ignor- 
ance.” Cf. ver. 6. In any case it implies that they were not 
many. Were they the “few wise men”? of i. 26? 

V. 13. If their denial of the resurrection of the dead rests 
on a preconceived notion that it is impossible for dead men 
to come to life again, then it is impossible that Christ, who 
certainly died, can have risen from the dead. 

ei... ovx éotw. The use of ov, rather than pj, is 
explained by De Wette to be occasioned by the close con- 
nection of od with éoru, “if it is a non-entity.” It is more 
natural to account for the use of od by the fact that the 
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Apostle is citing the words of an opponent. Cf. note on 
ver. 14, 

V. 14. « 08, not um, because the Apostle is giving an- 
other’s words: “if, as some allege, Christ has not been 
raised.” This is better than to suppose od was required 
because of an antithesis between the conditional clause and a 
virtually negative apodosis in xevéy (as Buttmann, N.S. p. 298 
suggests), 

xevov, “empty,” “ void of content.” If Christ has not died 
for our sins and risen for our justification, the message of the 
Gospel has no objective truth in fact. “ Phantasma erit totum 
quod speramus a Christo.” Tert., De Carne Christi 5. It 
ceases, therefore, to be a message (xnpvyna) and becomes a 
speculative doctrine (diAocodia), which, in the case of a 
religion designed to save men, is nothing better than a Kev?) 
anaty, a hollow deception (Col. ii. 8). Christianity becomes 
an unreal system of notions, like other phantoms of the 
theatre, if it is not an interpretation of facts. Faith also is 
no more faith; for faith must act on an external fact and a 
living person. Cf. Rom iv. 14. Similarly it is said in 1 Pet. 
i. 3 that the resurrection of Christ makes hope a living hope 
—a hope raised from death. 

apa, “then really,” “the fact is, however some may gloze 
over it.” Cf. Gal. iii. 29; Heb. xii. 8. On Knpuyna cf. note 
on i. 23. 

V. 15. It will follow that the apostles are deceivers. This 
inference is not co-ordinate with that of vv. 13, 14, but a 
corollary to it. If Christ is not risen, Christ’s apostles are 
convicted of lying, and that in the name of God. The sup- 
position that the apostles were under a delusion is nowhere 
mentioned in the New Test. (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2). In our day no 
man would call the apostles impostors. Those that deny the 
fact of Christ’s resurrection accept the theory of Spinoza (Ep. 
25, “ipsos evangelistas credidisse Christi corpus resurrexisse 
et ad coolum adscendisse, . . . in quo tamen, salvi evan- 
gelii doctrini, potuerunt decipi”), that the apostles were under 
a strange hallucination in believing honestly what had never 
taken place. The absence of all reference to the possibility of 
unconscious self-deception has been ascribed to the peculiar 
psychology of the age, Cf. Pfleiderer, Paulin. p. 13. But if 
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Greek philosophy means anything, it means that the deliver- 
ances of the senses are a principal source of delusions; and 
if we come down to a time not much later than that of the 
Apostle, Celsus has anticipated Strauss in describing the 
appearance of Jesus after His alleged resurrection as a phan- 
tom flitting before the disciples’ eyes, and in speaking of Mary 
Magdalene as a yuvi) mapovotpos (cf. Orig., Contra Cels. II. 
59; VIII. 35). But Celsus is compelled to eke out his 
theory by saying that Jesus was Himself a deceiver and 
magician. Pfleiderer argues, further, that the delusion was 
unavoidable in the case of Paul because he was already 
possessed by the idea of a suffering and triumphant Messiah. 
Unsatisfactory as this hypothesis of Strauss is in reference 
to St. Paul, it is even more unaccountable that the other dis- 
ciples, who, according to Pfleiderer, believed in Jesus “ in 
spite of the cross,’ should have laboured under the delusion. 
They at least cannot be supposed to have thrown their own 
images on the surrounding mountain-mist and confounded 
them with the gigantic form of a risen Christ. If Christ did 
not rise from the dead, His disciples must have been de- 
ceivers. 

etpicxopeOa. The view of the older critics that etpicxouae 
is used in the sense of eévac is not now held by lexicographers. 
But the apostolic Fathers use it without any emphasis on the 
notion of “finding” and, therefore, virtually as synon. with 
evar. Of. Ignat., Ad Eph. 10 and 11. In this verse, how- 
ever, it is certainly not synon. with efvas, but means empha- 
tically “we are beginning to be found out.” Cf. note on iv. 
2; Rom. vii. 10; 2 Cor. xi. 12; 1 Pet. 11. 22, “no deceit was 
detected after eager search.” Class. writers would probably 
use KaTtadau Bava or even AauPave (Plat., Gorg. p. 473). The 
meaning is helped by the use of the pres. tense: “we are 
beginning one after another to be found out.” 

arevdouaptupes Tod Oeod. ‘The apostles were God’s wit- 
nesses, sent by Him to testify to what they had seen. But, 
if Christ did not rise from the dead, then they abuse their 
high prerogative and utter in God’s name what they know to 
be untrue. Ocod is subjective genit. 

€waptupijcauev, a pure aor., regarded from the time at 
which the falsehood of their testimony is detected. 
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katdé has occasionally the neutral meaning, “ concerning.” 
Cf. Dem., Phil. II. p. 68, ca® tuadv éyeomov.! But this 
meaning is not found in the New Test. The apostles were 
sent to testify for God, as é« Ocod, Katévavte Ocod (2 Cor. 
i. 17). If Christ was not raised, their testimony was a de- 
liberate falsehood and, consequently, against God, whom they 
professed to represent. The words are virtually equivalent to 
revdecOat Kata Tod Ocod (Xen., Apol. 13). Cf. Mark xiv. 56; 
James ii. 14; Ignat., Ad Trall. 10, catayrevdouat tod Kupiov. 

el7rep, an emphatic “ if,’ increasing the uncertainty of the 
opponent’s allegation. Cf. Hermann, Ad Vig. p. 834. 

dpa implies that the Apostle is stating the opinion of others, 
not his own: “if really, as you say.” Cf. Stallbaum’s note 
to Plat., Rep. p. 358, 

vexpot, not of v., because the supposition is that death in 
its very nature involves the impossibility of a resurrection. 
The supposition is formally stated in ver. 16. Hence also the 
pres., not the fut.: “if we maintain that dead men cannot 
come to life.’ Cf. Thuc. III. 65, ef... wayoucba... 
adcxobuev, “if we fought, we admit we should have been 
guilty of having wronged you.” In ver. 52 we have ot vexpot 
éyepOjcovran, “ the dead will as a fact rise.’ But vexpol ov« 
éyetpovTas is the same thing as dvdctacis vexp@v ovK éoTw, 
ver. 138. Buttmann (N.S. p. 78) has shown the incorrectness 
of Winer’s statement (Gr. § XIX. 1) that vexpod is usually 
anarthrous in Greek writers. 

Vv. 16-18. A second (or, including the corollary imme- 
diately preceding, third) consequence of denying the resurrec- 
tion of Christ will be the uselessness of the believer’s hope. 
This also is introduced with a formal declaration of the con- 
nection between the denial of the resurrection of the dead 
and denial of the resurrection of Christ. 

V.17. Nota repetition of the inference drawn in ver, 14. 
The Apostle intentionally makes a distinction between xevogs 
and pdta.os, between the absence of reality and the loss of 
future results.2 The former involves that the Gospel is not 


1 In Lidd. and Scott’s Lex. under this head are placed Plat., Apol. 87 B and 
Prot. 323 B; but in both passages the context requires the meaning “ against.’’ 

2 The distinction is not always observed. Cf. Soph., 2. 331, @yag paraly uh 
xaplterOa Kxevd, 
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the wisdom of God, the latter that it is not the power of God. 
Now the results of Christ’s death are comprised in “ our 
justification”? (Rom. iv. 25); so that the words “ye are yet 
in your sins” will mean that their sins are not forgiven and 
that they are not justified through faith in Christ. The 
Apostle always represents Christ’s resurrection, not merely 
as “the proof that His death was accepted by God” (Words- 
worth), but as part of His redemptive work. In the Epistle 
to the Romans St. Paul takes for granted that Christ is risen, 
and from His resurrection proves that justification is through 
faith ; in our Epistle he assumes that man is justified through 
faith, and shows that this involves the truth of Christ’s resur- 
rection. ‘To be in sin” includes much more than “ to have 
sin;” it means that sin is the sphere of the man’s whole 
moral being. It is the opposite of “being in Christ” and 
corresponds to St. John’s expressions “ being in darkness,” 
‘in the world,” “in the evil one.’ Cf. John vin. 24. 

V.18. Not only believers that are alive are still unjustified, 
but those who died in faith in Christ have perished. The 
Apostle adds this because dying in faith was the Christian’s 
greatest triumph; for it meant certain conviction that Jesus 
Christ was Lord of the dead as well as of the living (Rom. 
xiv. 9). His resurrection was a conquest over death, not a 
mere escape from the bonds of death. The Apostle wrote 
at the time when the first generation of Christian believers 
were gradually dying off. The great majority of those that 
had seen the Lord still remained, but some had fallen asleep. 
Milton imagines the dismay of Adam at the first sight of 
death. Great must have been the triumphant joy of those 
who first witnessed the victory of dying Christians. It is not 
unlikely that the Apostle’s conversion began in the influence 
of the first Christian martyr’s peaceful end. He had seen 
“how a Christian can die.’ The thought of Stephen and 
James the son of Zebedee having perished in their sins, if 
it could not convince the gainsayer, appealed with irresistible 
force to Christians. 

dpa. Cf. note on ver. 14. Whether dpa can stand at the 
head of a clause in class. Greek is a debated question. | 

of Kotunbévtes ev Xpiote is an instance of an epithet with- 
out the article being used with a subject that has the article. 
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Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16, o¢ vexpot é€v Xpucto. But there is some 
difference in meaning. Qi Kotunévtes ot ev Xpict@ means 
“those who have fallen asleep and are in Christ ;” ot Kou- 
pndévres ev Xpict@ means ‘those whose sleep is a sleep in 
Christ.” Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 17, tots mAoucious ev TH viv aiavi, 
“those whose ‘wealth is a wealth in this world.” Cf. Thuc. 
II. 62, ryv TrorApav ard Ths dwoias TYyns H Evvecis ex TOU 
UTrépppovos eyupwtepav TapéyeTas. 

amw@XovTo, aor., “ perished” in the act of falling asleep, as 
they thought, in Christ. Cf. ver. 6. There is no allusion 
to the large number who had fallen asleep in Corinth as a 
chastisement for unworthy behaviour at the Lord’s Supper. 

V.19, He sums up the sad condition of the Christians, 
“if the dead rise not.”’ 

Soy, here used for @iw of the period or condition of life, 
not in its more strictly correct meaning, the principle of life. 
It is here “vita quam vivimus,” not “quad vivimus.” Cf. 
Luke xvi. 25; Heb. vii. 3; Herm. Past., Mand. 3, év tH éun 
fon ; and so occasionally in class. Greek, e.g. Arist., Hth. Nic. 
I. 10, porhy tis wis, “ of one’s condition.” 

HATLKOTES éopwev, “ we have set our hope and continue to 
hope.” Cf. Bernhardy, W. S. p. 378. So in John v. 40. 
Similarly of wemsotevxotes (Acts xv. 5) is synon. with of 
miotevovtes (Acts ii. 44), and tots jyamn«oow (2 Tim. iv. 8) 
with Tots dyama@ouv (1 Cor. ii. 9). 

év Xpiocr@ must be placed before 7)AmcxoTes, as in NABD. 
The position of povoy is decisive against the rendering “in 
this life only” (Vulg., in hac vitd tantum). So Tert., De 
Resurr. 24, “in isté tantum viti;” and so Chrys. evidently 
understood it. But movoy clings to the verb even when it 
belongs to the other words as well. Cf. Matt. xiv. 36. We 
need not, therefore, confine its reference to »AmKoTtes (Nean- 
der): “if we hope only, without ever seeing the fulfilment 
of the hope.” Moévoy qualifies the whole clause: “if in this 
life we have hoped in Christ, and if that is all.” 

éXeewvoTepot, “most pitiable.” So Rev. Vers. excellently. 
The notion is apparently, not that the Christians are the most 
wretched of men as being ever exposed to danger and death 
(Alford and most expositors), but that they are most to be 
pitied as men whose vast hopes are doomed to bitterest disap- 
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pointment. Buta difficulty meets us. Will not the Christian 
love goodness even if there is no life after death? The 
answer is twofold. First, love of goodness is not the same 
thing as happiness. He who loves goodness most may be the 
worthiest object of pity. The conception of an ideal happiness, 
in its nature absolute and independent of place or time, is 
foreign to the Apostle’s practical thought. He must add, with 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. I. 7), év Bim TeXei@—in a complete life. 
Instead of aitdpxeva, “ self-sufficiency,” St. Paul speaks of a 
sufficiency from God (2 Cor. iii. 5), and a power to do all things 
through Christ. Remove, therefore, the living Christ and the 
entire edifice of Christian joy falls to the ground. Second, the 
Apostle teaches that goodness itself is the fruit of those peculiar 
gifts which God bestows only through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The highest conceivable form of ‘ hoping 
in Christ only in this life” would be the imitation of His lite 
on earth, without justification, without forgiveness, without 
the indwelling of Christ in the soul. But this, according to 
St. Paul, is an impossible attainment. The effort to attain it 
would result only in knowing Christ after the flesh, not after 
the Spirit that informed and ennobled even His earthly life, 
and in imitation of the outward appearance without possessing 
and being possessed by the inward power. The strange ab- 
sence from the Apostle’s teaching of reference to the life of 
Jesus as the ideal life and to the Christian course as an imita- 
tion of it is inexplicable, if he does not represent the risen, 
living and glorified Christ Jesus as the source of all moral 
goodness. We know Christ after the flesh no more. Even 
His life on earth is transformed into a supernatural life by 
the reflection upon it of the life in heaven. The Lord is the 
Spirit. 

édeeworepot. For the comparative apparently in the sense 
of a superlative cf. note on xili. 13; Matt. xi. 32. 


C. Direct Proof: The Resurrection of the Dead necessary 
that the Christian order of the subjection of all things to Christ 
may be realized. 

(20-34). 

The resurrection of the dead is necessitated by the relation 

in which Christ stands to the redeemed and to God. This 
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relation is determined by the great Pauline conception of a 
series of subordinations, a conception that has already more 
than once in this Hpistle formed the basis of important theo- 
retical and practical deductions (cf. ii. 21-23; xi. 3). The 
true moral order of things consists in their right subordina- 
tion. There is no ta&is without a vmotakis. The lower 
terms of the series vary according to the nature of the case. 
In one instance the apostles are the last term, in another the 
woman, and here again all creation. But the highest terms 
are always the same, Christ and God. In the Apostle’s 
present argument all things are subordinated to man, man 
is subordinated to Christ, Christ is subordinated to God. This 
threefold subordination must be realized in facts, that God 
may become actually what He necessarily is by native right 
and inalienable prerogative, all in all. For in relation to man 
Christ is king; in relation to God Christ is subject. Man 
is subject to Christ because Christ is subject to God. But 
this kingship of Christ is brought to pass, not by power, but 
by union. Christ is become man, yea, the man. As Adam 
was the first man, Christ is the second man. The relation of 
Adam to his offspring is not in these verses further explained. 
But we are told that it is the source of death to the race, as 
in Rom. v. also we are said to have died in Adam because in 
Adam we sinned. The race is, in a true sense, one man; 
or, to use the term which the federalist divines placed in 
the fore-front of their theology, Adam is our covenant-head. 
Now Christ, in virtue of His incarnation, is the new head of 
humanity, and the fruit of this union is life through faith, 
This headship exists, not provisionally and for the sake of 
making it possible for Christ to be an atonement through 
death, but permanently, as the only adequate realization both 
of God’s conception of man and of Christ’s subordination to 
God. Life is, therefore, the sum of all the results of the new 
covenant. ‘The resurrection of the dead is part of the media- 
torial work of Christ, and on His accomplishing this work 
depends His kingship over man as the vicegerent of God. 
Moreover, if the kingly authority of Christ proves the resur- 
rection of the dead, so also does His subjection to His Father, 
which is not a legal fiction, but the realization of the Father’s 
prerogative that God shall be all in all. The resurrection of 
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the dead. is a victory over an enemy and a winning of hu- 
manity to God. 

The Apostle keeps closely to this conception and its bearing 
on the truth of the resurrection. All other though kindred 
questions are thrust aside, such as the nature of our relation 
to Adam, the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles, the en- 
grafting of the wild olive tree, the millennium and the final 
doom of the wicked. It is worthy of note that the early 
writers, such as Pseudo-Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Metho- 
dius, who held the doctrine of a resurrection of the flesh, 
make no use whatever of this the Apostle’s most weighty 
argument. 

V. 20. Christ’s resurrection having been proved by wit- 
nesses and the denial of it shown to be the destruction of 
hope, the Apostle connects Christ’s risen life with the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

éyévero must be omitted, asin NA BD. So Lachm., Tisch., 
Treg., Westc. and Hort. Arapyy tev Kexousnwévev will be, 
not indeed in apposition to Xpucrds (Meyer), but an explana- 
tory predicate. Cf. éy@pos, ver. 26. The comma after vexpov 
is better away: “ Now Christ has been raised from the dead 
as the first-fruits of them that have fallen asleep.” His re- 
surrection is not a solitary occurrence, affecting only Himself. 
It is the resurrection of the head of a new humanity and a 
pledge, therefore, of the resurrection of the dead. 

vuvi é, “but now as things are,” atqui, introducing the 
statement of a fact. Cf. Rom. i. 21. 

anapyy, “ first-fruits.”’ Humanity is as the terebinth and 
oak of which, after felling, a stock remaineth, and the holy 
seed of Christ is that from which the new life shoots. He 
is the first sheaf carried into God’s temple, and God’s accep- 
tance of the first sheaf is a sure pledge of harvest. The 
metaphor of the first-fruits and the other metaphor of “the 
first-born from the dead” (Col. i. 18) mean, not only that 
Christ is prior in point of time, but also that He is the earnest 
of the resurrection. How He is the earnest is told us in the 
following verses. he final consummation will be attained 
when the Son is subjected to the Father and God is all in 
all. But the first step in this development of the ages is the 
resurrection of Christ; and it resembles the last. For His 
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resurrection no less than His final action as Mediator is a 
dedication of Himself and of humanity to God. This is 
symbolized in the offering of the first-fruits of harvest to the 
Lord. Most expositors in these days deny that any allusion 
to the presentation of the first sheaf of the barley harvest 
before the Lord is intended by the Apostle. Hesychius ex- 
plains adrapyy by mpotos. Grimm (Lew.) says the Schol. on 
Eur., Orest. 96, paraphrases drapyy by To mpOtov TH TUT. 
But all this deprives the Apostle’s words of their naturalness, 
beauty and force. Chrys. thinks the reference is to the first 
sheaf; and the idea is admirably put by Cox, I'he Resurrection, 
pp. 62, 88. The resurrection of others, such as Lazarus, which 
occurred before the resurrection of Christ, ought to present no 
difficulty. They returned into their mortal life to die again. 
Christ rose into the spiritual life, which cannot die. 

Tov Kexoiunuévwv. Cf. notes on ver. 6 and ver. 51. 

V. 21. Christ’s resurrection is the pledge of the resurrection 
of men inasmuch as He is the cause of it. From the metaphor 
of the first-fruits, which implies only an emblem of God’s 
blessing on humanity, the Apostle passes to the source of the 
blessing, and this he finds in the unity of the race under 
one head, even Christ. As death came through the oneness 
of the race in a man, so also the resurrection of the dead is 
through man. But é7revd7 means much more than resemblance 
(Krauss), and more than fituess or congruity. It expresses 
the necessity that there should be a new head of the race and 
an organic centre of life. The necessity arises from our need 
of redemption. Because through one man sin came into the 
world, through union with a new source come redemption 
and through redemption life. Cf. Rom. v. 12. 

6 before Qdvaros must be omitted, as NA BD. 

V. 22. In ver. 21 he has argued that the resurrection must 
be through man. Now he adds that so in fact itis. ‘The man 
through whom as head of the race comes death is Adam; the 
new head of humanity and the new source of life is Christ. 

mavres . . . wavtes. That the former rdvres comprises 
all men cannot be denied, and Van Hengel is not justified in 
restricting its range of meaning to believers, who will be made 
alive in Christ. It is a much more diflicult question whether 
the second dyes is equally extensive. Chrys., Theod., Am- 
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brosiaster, Calvin, Meyer, De Wette, Olshausen, etc., think it 
is; Augustine, Estius, Grotius, Bengel, Riickert, Hofmann, 
Heinrici, etc., confine it to believers. The key to the whole 
paragraph is the notion of Christian subordinations, in which 
only believers, who are in union with Christ, are included. In 
relation to those that sleep Christ is the first-fruits. But it 
cannot without manifest harshness be said that Christ is the 
first-fruits of those who perish; neither can they be said to 
rise év Xpiord, in mystical union with Christ (against Ols- 
hausen and Meyer). They are araong the enemies (Phil. i. 
18), whom Christ will put under His feet. Moreover, the 
analogy between Adam and Christ must include more than 
physical death and a physical quickening, and more than “ the 
two natures we have in us even before we believe, the worse 
and the better self we have contending in us for the mastery” 
(Cox, ut sup. p. 73). For death and life in St. Paul’s theology 
mean perdition and salvation, and men are saved by faith. 
In accordance with this the Apostle says in Rom. vii. 11 that 
our mortal bodies shall be made alive through the indwelling 
spirit of Christ Jesus, which cannot be said of the unbeliever. 
There is no real unfairness in considering the former waves 
to be more extensive than the latter, if we bear in mind that 
the conditions of entrance into the one class and the other 
are totally different. They are not stated here. But we have 
them in Rom. vi. 5-11, where the Apostle seems as if he 
anticipated this objection to the analogy which he has insti- 
tuted between Adam and Christ. Both alike are heads of 
humanity. But they are unlike in this (as also in other 
things, Rom. v. 15), that men are in Adam by nature, in Christ 
by faith. 

Origen (De Prine. i. 6), De Wette, Neander, Krauss, Grimm 
(Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol., Vol. XVI. pp. 380 sqq.) have inferred 
from the words “all shall be made alive” that the Apostle 
teaches the doctrine of a final restoration of all, which some of 
them explain to be the meaning of droxatdotacts Tév TaVTOY, 
Acts iii. 21. But this is inconsistent with what the Apostle 
subsequently says of the subjection of all things to Christ, 
and the putting all things under His feet, besides that it is 
inconsistent with 2 Thess. 1.9; Acts xxiv. 15. 

év, not synon. with 6.4 (Hcum., Erasm., Grot.), which would 
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make this ver. almost a repetition of ver. 21; nor merely 
denoting the possession of a common nature (Alford), which 
would be true of us in relation to all men; much less signi- 
fying only “by following the example of Adam and Christ” 
(Van Hengel); but expressing union, in the one case a union 
of covenant only, in the other a mystical union of person and 
life (cf. Eph. i. 10). Nothing can be inferred from this verse 
in favour of either the Traducian or the Creation theory. 

V. 23. He now states explicitly the doctrine of the Christ- 
ian series of subordinations as it manifests itself in the cir- 
cumstances of the resurrection from the dead. God—Christ 
—Men. These are the terms of the series, this the place of 
each term in the series. Christ is the connecting link between 
men and God. He acts as man’s representative when He 
rises from the dead, and He presents to God those whom He 
has raised. 

Taywatt, properly a passive noun meaning “an arranged 
thing;”’ hence it is often used as a military term for “a 
regiment or troop of soldiers.” But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose it has not also the meaning of “ grade,” that is, the dif- 
ference between one company and another. Cf. Clem. Rom., 
Ad Oor. 37, where éxactos év TH idim TadywaTe means “ each 
in his own grade,” whether captain of a thousand or captain 
of a hundred. Similarly Theophyl. on 1 Cor. vii. 20 uses the 
word: év oiw Biw Kal év oiw Taymwate Kal mrodtTevmaTt, that is, 
rank, social position. Tdypa is related to rafis as the place 
of each term of a series is related to the series. The word 
&cactos includes the three terms of the Christian series—God, 
Christ, Man. Hach of them occupies his own place in the 
economy of the resurrection and judgment. The word really 
contains the main thought of the paragraph. Heydenreich, 
Riickert, De Wette, Maier, etc., consider tadyua to be synon. 
with rad&is in the sense of sequence only in time. But there 
is not, I believe, an example of this meaning. ‘Tertullian (De 
Resurr. Oarn. 48) explains it of order of merit. Theod. and 
Cicum. think it means that the good are to be raised among 
the good, the wicked among the wicked. But all these ex- 
planations do not bring the word into the main stream of 
the argument. As these events are the final acts in the 
development of Christ’s mediatorial kingdom, the Apostle 
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connects. them with Christ. The first act is the resurrection 
of Christ; the next His second coming, when those who are 
Christ’s will be raised; the third will be the delivery of the 
kingdom to God the Father. 

érevra, “after this” (= peta Todro, as in ver. 6). Cf J ohn 
xi. 7. He does not say that the one event follows the other 
immediately, nor does he say how soon it will follow. The 
answer to the question “ when?” God has kept to Himself. 
Cf. Acts i. 7. 

oi tov Xpicrod, “ they that are Christ’s,” not as being His 
work (Chrys. on iii. 21, Theophyl., @icum.), nor His followers 
in the days of His flesh, but the subjects of Christ the me- 
diatorial King. It is the subordination still. None but true 
Christians have this designation of being Christ’s (against 
Meyer). Cf. Rom. viii. 11; Gal. v. 24. They are “ the dead 
in Christ,’ 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

év ti mapovola avrod, not merely “at the time of His 
coming ” (as in Matt. xix. 28, év 7H waduyyeveoig), but also 
“involved in” (Alford), “as the result of.” The parousia 
is certainly the second coming. The Vulg. renders it qui in 
adventu ejus crediderunt, as if the Apostle meant to say that all 
who believed in Christ in the days of His flesh will rise from 
the dead before other believers. So also Schéttgen (Hor. Heb. 
p. 662), Van Hengel. But the word mapovoia is not in the 
New Test. used of the incarnation, not even in 2 Pet. 1. 16. 
It is so used in the early Fathers, e.g., Ignat., Ad Philad. 9. 
Hence the phrase 7 Seutépa mapovoia. Cf. Just. M., Dial. c. 
Tryph. 52, mpoedntevOn ore Sio0 tov Xpictod Tapovoiar 
écovrat. Cajetan thinks the words distinguish those who will 
be true Christians at Christ?s coming from such as will then 
prove themselves to have been hypocrites. But this is already 
implied in of tod Xpictov. The words denote the power that 
will raise the dead and change the living. That Christ rose 
Himself as first-fruits is not enough to transform the present 
into the new, spiritual mode of existence. His second coming 
also is necessary. 

V. 24. The next act is the last, that Christ should deliver 
the kingdom to God. 

clra, not “at that time,” but “after this,” as in vv. 7, 24, 

zo tédos. The word occurs thus absolutely also in Matt. 
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xxiv. 6,14; Mark xiii. 7; Luke xxi. 9; and in these passages 
it means the end of the present aiwv, synon. with cuvréreca 
ai@vos (Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49), which, again, is the end of all 
things (1 Pet. iv. 7), when the day of judgment is come. This 
is in accordance with the belief of the Jews, who taught that 
one aiwyv or series of aidves ends at the coming of Messiah 
(cf. Heb. ix. 26) and another at the day of judgment (ef. 
Bertholdt, Christol. Judeor. p. 119). It does not, therefore, 
signify here either the end of the Gospel dispensation and 
of the divinely instituted means of salvation (Grot., Billroth, 
etc.), or the end of the eschatological events (De Wette), or the 
end of the resurrection (Theod., icum., Beng., Meyer). If 
it meant any one of these, something would have been added 
to TéNos. 

érav cannot be explanatory of réNos, “the end consists in,” 
etc. It denotes the time when the end comes. 

The received reading wapad@ is defended by Reiche and 
Heinrici, because it must have been read by the authors of 
the oldest Latin Versions, the Itala and Vulgate, as well as by 
Greek and Latin Fathers (tradiderit), especially as it is found 
in Origen, Tertullian and Ambrosiaster. But NS AD read 
mapacide, B mapaéi60%, which is adopted by Lachm., Tisch., 
Treg., but Westc. and Hort adopt wapaéi86. One of these 
two forms must be accepted. But mapad.éo? also is, not opt., 
but subjunctive from wapaéidow. Cf. Mark iv. 29; xiv. 10, 11; 
John xiii, 2; in all of which Treg. and Westc. and Hort read 
mapadoit. Cf. Buttmann, N.S. p. 40. It follows that the end 
is simultaneous with the delivering the kingdom to God the 
Father ; and this again takes place when Christ has destroyed 
all rule and put all enemies under His feet. The inference is 
that tédos signifies the end of the mediatorial kingdom of 
Christ. God’s purpose in subordinating man to Christ has 
been accomplished, The versicle ‘‘of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end” is taken from the salutation of Gabriel to 
Mary (Luke i. 33). But no inference can be fairly drawn 
from it on the theological question. The words Scauévovra 
Baotnéa kat Oedv eis rods aidvas occur in the Arian Creed of 
the Council held at Antioch a.p. 841. Words of like import 
are incorporated in the Creed of Cyril of Jerusalem, a.p. 350, 
and afterwards in the enlarged form of the Nicene Creed, 
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cecumenically adopted at Chalcedon, a.p. 451. Cf. 2 Pet. 1. 
1d Rey.xi 15. 

7® Oc xai Ilartpi, “to God the Father.” But xai is, not 
“ even,” but “and: ” “to Him who is God and Father.” As 
God He is the source of all authority over Christ and over 
men ; as Father Heis the source of their being. As Heis God, 
it is right the kingdom should revert to Him ; as He is Father, 
Christ and men will rejoice in delivering the kingdom to Him 
who is Love. This combination of Oeds and IIatyp without 
the genit. Ijcod Xpiotod is of some weight in favour of join- 
ing these genitives, when they do occur, with the Ocos as well 
as with the ITar77p. 

katapyjon, sc. 6 Xpiords, the subject of mapadidoi, not 4 
@cos, as it is understood by Bengel and Van Hengel. The 
aor. denotes that the catapyeiv takes place before the kingdom 
is delivered to God. 

apxn, “rule;” é&ovcia, “authority ;” duvvayis, “ power.” 
A comparison with Rom. viii. 38; Eph. i. 21; ii. 10; Col. 1. 
16; 1 Pet. iii. 22, proves that these words signify different 
orders of angels, a conception which we find in the pre-exilic 
books of the Old Test. But whereas the Old Test. designates 
the angels for the most part by means of attributives (e¢.g., 
“the shining ones,” Ezek. i. 4), St. Paul uses abstract names, 
under the influence of Philo, who formed his angelology by 
combining the Platonic theory of ideas with Jewish notions. 
The angels are in Philo the personification of Divine ideas, 
Cf. De Somn. p. 638, Vol. I. Mang., a@avdrois Noyous, ods 
Karel os ayyédous. But the Apostle gives no further 
account of the angelic orders. All we can infer is that apyy 
signifies the highest, ¢fovc/a a lower, and dvvayis a still 
lower rank; and that these distinctions are true of the fallen 
no less than of the holy angels. Here it is evident from ver. 
25 that he refers to evil angels. Cf. Eph. vi. 12, where the 
apxyaiand the é£ovcia are connected with “the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness.” So Chrys., Theod., etc. On the other hand 
Calvin explains the words to mean “ lawful powers ordained 
by God;” Grotius, ‘‘the empires of the world ;” Riickert, De 
Wette, Osiander, Meyer, “all adversaries of Christ of every 
kind’? The most unnatural explanation is that of Olshausen, 
that all sovereignty, even the sovereignty of the Son Him- 
self, is meant. 
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V. 25, The reign of Christ has already begun, inasmuch as 
all things are in course of being subjected to Him, either of 
their own free choice, or else by the exercise of His constraining 
power. A kingdom is implied in the words of rod Xpicrov. 
De Wette and Pfleiderer (Paulin. p. 265) wrongly date the 
beginning of Christ’s reign from the second coming. Cf. 
Mark xvi. 19; Eph. i. 19-23. Alford is still more mistaken 
in saying that Christ is not king before the réX\os arrives. If 
it were so, the first act of the king would be to deliver the 
kingdom to God. This verse means that Christ reigns until 
He has put, after long protracted warfare, all enemies under 
His feet. The reign of Christ, therefore, is not a millennium 
of peace, but a perpetual conflict ending in a final triumph. 
Cf. Zech. xiv. 17-19. 

de? expresses the necessity that arises from the fitness of the 
Christian order of subordinations. 

axpis ov. NABDomit dv. So in Rom. xi. 25 ; Gal. iti. 
19. Cf. note on xi. 26. It is inserted in Ps. cix. (cx, Jey 
which verse the Apostle is here citing. 

09, sc. 6 Xpiotds. So Chrys., Riickert, Meyer, De Wette, 
etc. Beza, Grotius, etc., consider 6 eds to be subject. But 
putting all enemies under His feet and destroying death is 
the final victory of Him who destroys all rule and authority 
and power. Christ’s mediatorial reign will close when He 
shall have put all enemies under His feet. 

avtod after éyOpovs is omitted inN BD. Ahasit. “The 
enemies” is more forcible. Christ’s enemies are the enemies 
of God. In conquering those who revolted from God’s first 
obedience, Christ acts as His father’s vicegerent. 

vmo Tovs méooas. Cf. Josh. x. 24; 1 Kings v. 3. The 
Apostle is citing Ps. cix. (ex.) 1, not accommodating the words 
to a purpose foreign to that of the Psalmist (Van Hengel), but 
resting his prediction of Christ’s victory on a prophecy con- 
cerning Messiah, Peter uses the same words as a Messianic 
prophecy (Acts ii. 35), and Christ Himself (Matt. xxii, 44), 
neither can the Pharisees gainsay Him. Cf. Heb. i. 13; x. 13. 

V. 26. éaxaros éyOpos, an explanatory predicate: “as the 
last enemy Death is destroyed.” Death has not, it appears 
from this, been destroyed at the second coming and at the 
resurrection of those that are Christ’s. The Apostle seems, it 

EE 
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must be acknowledged, to teach that there will be two resurrec- 
tions, the former of believers only, the latter of all others, when 
at last “death itself will die.” The first resurrection is the 
redemption of the body for which believers groan (Rom. viii. 
23). Similarly the Apostle John says that the followers of 
Jesus (not the martyrs only ; for cal ofreves introduces others), 
will rise and reign with Christ a thousand years, and this is the 
first resurrection, but that the rest of the dead will not rise till 
the thousand years are ended (cf. Rev. xx. 4,5). This is not 
inconsistent with the words of Christ in Matt. xxiv. 28-31, 
which have reference to the second coming and the resurrection 
of the elect. In Matt. xxiv. 31 a transition is unquestionably 
made from the resurrection of saints, which takes place at the 
coming of Christ, to the general judgment, which takes place 
after that event (Stav €XOy, the aor. subj. being a futurum 
exactum). How long after we are not told. The words in - 
Barn., Hp. 15, 6tav éX@av o vids avTob KaTapynoe. TOV KaLpov 
rod avopov Kal Kpivel Tovs aceBeis, contain the doctrine of two 
resurrections. Cf. Thomasius, Dogmengesch. p.281. But St. 
Paul gives no encouragement to materialistic views of Christ’s 
reign on earth, such as were advocated by Justin M. (Dial. 
c. Tryph. 80), Irenzeus (Adv. Her. V. 33-35) and Tertullian 
(Contra Mare. III. 24), though they are right in their doctrine 
of two resurrections.! 

No inference as to the final restoration of all (Origen, De 
Princ., I. vi.) can be fairly drawn from katapyeirat, which 
may or may not imply a cessation of existence. It includes 
it in xiii. 10; it does not include it in reference to death it- 
self in 2 Tim. 1. 11. 

V. 27. The proof that death, the last enemy, is destroyed 
is that God has subjected all things under the feet of Christ. 
Only He who has subdued all things can destroy death. 

Grav 8é ely. Meyer, Osiander, Alford think these words 
refer, not to a declaration in Scripture (De Wette), nor to 


1 I may add that my interpretation of the Apostle’s words is not the result of 
having adopted any theory on the general question. I know next to nothing 
of millenarian literature. But after reading Bp. Waldegrave’s New Testament 
Millennarianism (2nd ed., 1866), and Dr. Brown’s Second Advent (6th ed., 1867), 
I am not convinced that the Apostle does not teach the doctrine of two resurrec- 
tions. Neither of these writers, so far as I have observed, touches upon the 
argument that death is not destroyed at the Advent. 
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God’s announcement at the creation of the world (Van Hen- 
gel), but to the Divine proclamation which will be made when 
all things have been subjected. Ezy will then be a futurum 
exactum. This view explains dfAov. That God Himself is 
not subjected to Christ is manifest; for it is God that an- 
nounces, as supreme ruler, the accomplishment of the sub- 
jection of all things to Christ. Notwithstanding this, the 
words “He subjected all things under His feet” are a cita- 
tion from Ps. vii. 7, The Psalmist speaks of the subjection of 
all things to man. This subjection the Apostle finds realized 
in Christ, the man, the head of the race. We have a similar 
application of the words in Heb. ii. 6-9. Some editors (so 
margin of Rev. Vers.) enclose SjAov . . . Td TWavtTa in 
parentheses, which makes the clause quite purposeless. It is 
true that étav brotayh (ver. 28) denotes the same act as étav 

- . vmorétaxtat. But the subjection of Christ to God is 
piaved by the fact that it is God who has subjected all things 
to Christ, God Himself being, therefore, excepted and alone 
excepted from subjection. 

V. 28. Having declared what will occur before and up to the 
end, the Apostle repeats in another form that, when the end 
comes, Christ will deliver the mediatorial kingdom to God the 
Father. The subjection of Christ as God-Man to the Father is 
the final subjection and the ultimate reason of creation, redemp- 
tion and judgment. The mediatorial kingdom is delivered to 
the Father that God may be all in all. Hence the personality 
of the God-Man will not be affected by this final act (against 
De Wette). The Sabellianism of Baur (Vorles. ciber Neutest. 
Theol. p. 206), who says that in the Apostle’s Christology 
Christ is Son of God in reference only to the work of redemp- 
tion, has no foundation in this verse, which, in fact, implies 
the opposite. The cessation of His human mode of existence 
or its absorption in Deity would not be called a subjection of 
Him to God. Christ will cease to be mediator in a redemptive 
scheme, but will for ever be the medium of communion, the 
Word of God and the Lord Jesus Christ. The subjection 
of Christ to God will be brought about, not merely because 
there will be no more need of atonement and intercession, 
but because it will constitute the final consummation of the 
Christian order of subordinations. Christ is king as vice- 
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gerent of God. His kingship, therefore, involves that the 
kingdom will be delivered to the Father. But Christ is also 
Son, and sonship implies the possibility of subjection, even 
when it is necessarily accompanied by equality im nature. 
His kingship and his subjection rest on his sonship. For only 
the co-equal Son can be the fit vicegerent of God. Because 
He is Son, His highest reward and joy will consist in being 
subjected to the Father’s supremacy. The Arians appealed 
to this verse; and expositors have been apt to represent His 
subjection as in some way derogatory to Christ. Chrys., for 
instance (and he is followed by Cicum., Theophyl., Kstius), 
asks what can be more absurd and unworthy of God than to 
inflict on His Son at some future time a subjection greater 
than that of taking the form of a servant: and he reduces 
the notion to a mere concord between the Father and the Son 
(6tav duovoin peta TOAARS THs axpiPetas). From a similar 
motive Augustine (De Trin. I. 16 and 20) explains it to mean 
that Christ will lead the saints to a contemplation of God 
the Father, and manifest God’s power to the unbelievers. So 
also Hilary, De Trin. XI. 21 sqq., who, however, explains the 
kingdom, not of any authority, but of the persons of the 
believers. Theod., Ambrose (De Fide, V. 14), Cicum., etc., 
think it means that Christ appropriates to Himself the sub- 
jection of the Church. But the Jewish belief connected to- 
gether the subjection and the glorification of Messiah; that 
is, that at the end of the world He would deliver His kingdom 
to God and for ever sit at God’s right hand. As the willing 
subjection of the Church to Christ will be its greatest glory, 
so also the subjection of the Son will be the Son’s highest 
honour. In Christ, in the Church, in every saint, God will 
fully and ever-increasingly reveal Himself. ‘This is “the 
glory of God the Father,” which is the final purpose attained 
through the glory of the saints and the Church. 

Ta Tayta év Taow cannot mean merely “that God may be 
everything in all men” (Bengel), as if the expression were 
parallel with 70 6Aov avtois jy Kal To Tay Amends (Polyb. V. 
xxvi. 5). This does not account for the év. Ilacw must be 
neuter, as it means the wayta subjected to Christ. Cf. Rom. 
xi. 86; Eph. i. 23. 

Vv. 29-34, The Apostle has now proved the resurrection 
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of the dead from the fundamental conception of the relation 
between Christ and those who are Christ’s, on the one hand, 
of the relation between Christ and God, on the other. This, 
it appears to me, is the only direct proof offered by the 
Apostle of the doctrine of the resurrection. Then follows a 
series of questions having reference to the practical conse- 
quences of denying it. These verses (29-34) bear the same 
relation to the foregoing proof of the resurrection which verses 
12-19 bear to the previous proof of the resurrection of Christ. 
They are intended to show that, if there is no resurrection 
of the dead, his preaching is vain, and their faith is vain; 
and that not only because it was the resurrection of Christ 
that made his preaching and their faith effectual (as in vv. 
12-19), but also because it is their own resurrection or change 
that will bring them into actual fruition of the glorious results 
of the ministry and of faith. 

V. 29. ézrev, that is, “if the dead do not rise.” It cor- 
responds to ver. 12 (cf. note on v.10). In Rom. iii. 6 éveé 
stands without dpa, as here. So in the classics, e.g., Thue. 
Ti. 29. 

Ti motncovow, “what will they be doing?” “ what will 
their act prove to be?” “what shall we say is the meaning 
and purpose of baptism for the dead, if used by men that deny 
the resurrection?” Cf. Mark xi. 5, ré woveite AVovTes “ what 
do you mean by loosing,” etc. Soin class. Greek, e.g., Aischyl., 
Suppl. 384, obtos ri wovets ; which is explained in the next 
words, €« trodov dpovnwatos; ‘The fut. tense expresses, not a 
future act, but men’s opinion of the character of a present act. 
Cf. Plato, Rep. II. p. 376, tcyupos jutv thv ddow Eortat, “ we 
shall infer that he is,” ete. “Eora: is synon, with the previous. 
TWOamev. Winer (Gr. § XL. 6) and Canon Evans render ri 
moujcovew, “what will they have recourse to?” But ef. 
note on vexpoi, ver. 15. It would seem that, when an opinion 
concerning a future act is expressed, the pres. is used; and 
when an opinion concerning a present act is expressed, the 
fut. is used, 

oi Bamwtifouevot, mid., “who get themselves baptized.’ 
Cf. note on adixeiabe, vi. 7. This also shows that té 7ow)- 
covow refers to the purpose of their baptism. 

timép tov vexpov, “for the dead.’ In interpreting this 
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famous crue much depends on every man’s opinion of what is 
natural. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that all 
those interpretations must be rejected which explain “bap- 
tizing ” of anything else than the sacrament of baptism, or 
which take iwép in any other than a metaphorical meaning, 
or which explain “the dead” to denote any other thing or 
person than men that have departed this life; and I have no 
other reason for rejecting these interpretations than that they 
appear to me forced and unnatural. I put on one side, there- 
fore, the following explanations: (1) Beza’s rendering, “ who 
wash the dead in order to burial;” (2) the rendering of 
Cocceius, Van Til, Ewald, etc., “who wash themselves from 
ceremonial defilement contracted by touching a dead body ;” 
(83) that of Bellarmine, Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.), etc., “ who 
undergo the baptism of affliction and martyrdom;” (4) that 
of Aquinas, De Lyra, etc., “who are baptized for mortal 
sins ;” (5) that of Luther, Calovius, Piscator, Vossius, “ who 
are baptized over the tombs of the martyrs;”’ (6) that of 
Melanchthon, Bengel, etc., “ who are baptized on the point of 
death ;” not to mention a score of ingenious absurdities. Four 
interpretations are left us worthy of consideration. (1) Le 
Clerc, Hammond, Olshausen thus: ‘‘ who are baptized to fill 
the place of the dead.” ‘Yaép can mean this. Cf. Dion. 
Hal. VIII. 87, varép (in locum) tv atrobavovtwy év To Tpos 
Avridtas Todéuw otpatiwtav nElovy étépovs KaTaypadew. 
But the notion of new converts coming in to fill the broken 
ranks or to make up the number of the elect is too foreign 
to the subject of the resurrection. (2) John Edwards of Cam- 
bridge (Enquiry into Four Remarkable Texts, 1692) proposed 
the rendering, “who allow themselves to be baptized as 
converts to Christianity because they have observed the heroic 
behaviour of the Christian martyrs.” This view has been 
maintained by a few recent expositors. St. Paul himself 
would be such a convert, and several other instances are 
mentioned in the early martyrologies. But this interpretation 
is open to the following objections. First, ot Pamrifouevor 
is not in the apostolic age the name for “ converts,” but oi 
mustevovtes. Cf. Acts ii. 44. The reference must be, not to. 
the faith signified, but to the symbolical act of baptism: 
Second, trep tTHv vexpov is far from being a natural expression 
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to denote the moral influence of martyrdom. How much more 
appropriate the expression in 1 Pet. ili. 1, dua Tis TeV yuvarkav 
avaotpo¢ins . . . Kepon@yncovtat! (3) Chrys., Theod., 
Theophy]., Zcum., and, in modern times, Hrasmus, Hammond, 
Cor. a Lap., Hstius, Wordsworth, etc., explain it to mean 
“baptism in hope of the resurrection of the dead.” Against 
this view it may be objected, first, that though baptism is a 
symbol of our spiritual burial with Christ and of our resur- 
rection into newness of life (Rom. vi. 4), the New Test. does 
not in any special way connect it with our belief in the re- 
surrection of the body; second, that, if this is the meaning, 
the Apostle’s question is by no means a formidable one; for 
the opponent can reply that, even if there be no resurrection 
of the dead, baptism is significant of present blessings ; third, 
that the ellipse in i7ép Tav vexpa@v for ért mpocboKia avacta- 
sews THY vexpav is awkward, especially if we read imép avTav 
after Bamrifovrat. (4) Tertullian in two places (De Reswrr. 
Carn. 48; Contra Mare. V. 10) says the Apostle refers to the 
custom of administering baptism vicariously. Hpiphanius 
(Her. xxviii. 6) mentions a tradition that it was customary 
among the Cerinthians, when any of the catechumens died 
unbaptized, for some of their surviving friends to be baptized 
as their representatives, that the dead might not suffer the 
penalty of the unbaptized. He adds that tradition interpreted 
the Apostle’s words to be an allusion to this custom, though 
Epiphanius himself accepts the explanation that the dying are 
baptized in the hope of a resurrection. Chrysostom says the 
custom prevailed among the Marcionites, but will not admit 
any allusion to it in these words. Ambrosiaster agrees with 
Tertullian. But both are careful to add that the Apostle’s 
argument does not imply that he approved of the custom. It 
would have answered his purpose almost as well, says ‘Ter- 
tullian, to argue from the heathen custom of praying for the 
dead on the Kalends of February. Hervaous accepts the same 
explanation, giving itin Ambrosiaster’s words. After Scaliger 
and Grotius it is adopted in recent times by Riickert, De 
Wette, Meyer, Neander, Stanley, Alford, Heinrici, Renan (Sé. 
Paul, p. 241), Hausrath, etc. The objection that it is un- 
natural to suppose the Apostle would draw an argument from 
a superstitious custom or mention it without a word of dis- 
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approval will affect different minds variously. It means that 
the Apostle ought not to use an argumentum ad hominem. 
But two things should be borne in mind. Jrst, he has 
already proved the doctrine of the resurrection. The two 
questions of the present verses are each of them an appeal to 
a personal sense of consistency. In the latter of the two ques- 
tions he convicts himself, in the former he convicts others, of 
inconsistency, in acting as they do, if the dead rise not; and 
he is careful to separate the others from himself (‘ what will 
they be doing?” not “ what shall we be doing ?”’) and «ai 
nets is an emphatic antithesis to others. Second, the custom 
referred to was not a mere superstitious vestige of the heathen 
lupercalia (as Scaliger would explain it), but rested on a doc- 
trine, which, though erroneous and anti-Pauline, the Apostle 
may have tolerated in the Church—the doctrine afterwards 
known as that of the opus operatum. The living was baptized 
for the benefit of the dead because it was believed that the 
act of baptism without faith was efficacious to remove guilt. 
This is the logical consequence of the doctrine. If the virtue 
of a sacrament is in the act of due administration, not in the 
recipient’s faith, it may be efficacious when administered upon 
a duly appointed representative; and if so, it may (provided 
other considerations do not bar the way) benefit a person after 
death. From the same source arose the custom, prohibited by 
more than one Council, of administering the Eucharist to the 
dead. ‘The only serious objection to this interpretation of the 
verse is the difficulty of supposing that the custom above 
mentioned had established itself so early in the Church. But 
every religion except Christianity rests on the supposed effi- 
cacy of external rites. It is only a man that has passed 
through a mighty revolution of his spiritual nature that will 
at once understand the Apostle’s great doctrine of faith. It 
is quite in keeping with St. Paul’s magnanimity and breadth 
to tolerate the doctrine of the opus operatwm and its cere- 
monial consequences, though in the same epistle he severely 
censures the unbrotherly, litigious spirit of the Corinthians. 
Mr. Beet suggests that in St. Paul’s day such a custom of 
vicarious baptism need not have meant that the dead man 
received any benefit from the rite. This relieves our interpre- 
tation of one difficulty, but involves us in another. For why 
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should the survivors have received baptism instead of the 
dead if the rite had no signification? ven Socrates’? dying 
command to offer a cock to Aisculapius meant more than the 
performance of an omitted rite. And how is the Apostle’s 
argument any longer pertinent ? 

ef dkws « . . €yelpovtat. As ézreé contains the protasis 
to the first question, this conditional clause must be joined, 
as protasis, to the second question. 

Odws, “at all,” emphasizing the hypothesis and so forming 
a correlative to cai which emphasizes the consequent clause : 
“if there is no resurrection at all, why do ye go so far as even 
to baptize for the dead? If your disbelief in a resurrection is 
so complete, it would not be surprising that you should omit 
all care for the dead ; much more strange is it that you bestow 
upon them a Christian sacrament.” The Greeks believed that 
the souls of the dead were benefited by the funeral honours 
paid to the body. This wide-spread feeling would find its way 
into the Church and render the administration of a sacrament 
on behalf of the dead easy of introduction. 

For Barrifovras t7rép TOV vexpoyv we must read with N A B D 
and Vule. Bamrifovtar v7rép avTav. 

Vv. 30-32. The apostles too, if the dead rise not, have 
no incentive to encounter dangers for the sake of Christ. 

V. 30. 7¢; The asyndeton adds vividness to the question. 
The «ai must be connected with 2meZs, not with td or xu- 
duvevopev. Not only those that get themselves baptized for 
the dead, but we also, who do not, are equally with them 
inconsistent, if there is no resurrection of the dead. 

V. 31, From the dangers he encountered in common with 
the other apostles, he passes to his own state of mind as 
preacher of the Gospel. He dies daily. This is more than 
an expression for bodily dangers (against Calvin, Meyer, De 
Wette); more than the évexd cov Oavatovpeba bdnv Tijv Hwépav 
of Rom. viii. 36. It expresses the utter self-denial with which 
he devoted himself to the work of preaching Christ—an un- 
ceasing self-sacrifice of such a kind as could not fail of success 
in making converts. In proof of his declaration that his life 
was a constant dying unto himself and the world, he calls to 
witness the glorious results of his ministry at Corinth, self- 
sacrifice being a necessary condition and infallible guarantee of 
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ministerial power. While these results proved his self-denial, 
his self-denial proved his belief in the resurrection of the dead. 
It is true that men have denied themselves because they 
believed the soul to be immortal. The noblest sentiment of a 
heathen moralist is to be found in the words of Socrates, that 
philosophers above all men try in every sort of way to dissever 
the soul from the body. Cf. Plat., Phedo, p. 64. “The 
philosopher,” he adds, ‘ dishonours the body ” and, in a sense 
approaching that in which the Apostle speaks of dying daily, 
“practises death all his life long.” At first it would seem 
as if the Apostle took a lower position than that of Socrates. 
But, first, to the Apostle’s mind the conceptions of a future 
state and of a resurrection coalesce into one. The heathen 
philosopher had recognised the distinction between soul and 
body; but the theologian of Christianity proclaimed the higher 
truth that both constituted a personal unit. He does not speak 
of the immortality of the soul, but of the future life of the man. 
Second, in the Apostle’s account of human nature the conception 
of man’s personality again is included under a still higher 
conception, that of Christ’s relation to men as the head of 
restored humanity. But this involves, as we have seen, the 
resurrection of Christ and of those that are Christ’s. To insist 
on the immortality of the soul merely would not cover the 
ground which Christianity has won for ethical speculation ; 
and to teach the native worth of virtue without reference to 
a future life, would be to lay aside the peculiarly Christian 
motive that springs from the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Expositors cite Cic., Tuse. I. 15. But his “ seeculorum 
quoddam augurium futurorum ” means the hope of posthumous 
fame, a very different thing from the Apostle’s notion. 

vj}, the affirmative particle that introduces an oath. But, 
though Augustine (De Serm. in Monte, I. xvii.) argues from 
this verse that oaths are on occasions lawful, there is here 
properly speaking no oath, as the Apostle does not call God 
to witness. 

jpetrépav. So NBD Vulg. A has jwetépav, which is 
defended by Griesbach and Riickert. But Lachm., Tisch., 
Treg., Westc. and Hort rightly adopt ipetépay. It is equi- 
valent to an objective genit., “ my boast of you.” Cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 3, 7d kavynua wav To brép Yudv. So in Thue. I. 33, 
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hobo Té jperépo, “from fear of us;” 69, at buetépas Edarides, 
‘the hopes reposed in you.” Cf. note on xi. 24. 

kavynow. He boasts of the Corinthians as his converts. 
Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 4. Now this his just boast proved that he 
possessed the true qualifications of a preacher of the Gospel, 
and one of them was that he should be ever dying to himself 
and living to God. 

adergot is inserted by Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and 
Hort. from NAB Vule. Though they are his “ children,” 
they are also his ‘‘ brethren.” 

nv. . . uov. This clause not only explains the nature 
of his boast, that he rejoices in their conversion, but also adds 
a feature of his Christian boasting which of itself implies the 
truth of the resurrection. For this boast is not a transitory 
feeling, but a possession (€yw) deposited with Jesus Christ, 
who is his guarantee for the future recompense of the reward. 

V. 32. Kata avOpwrorv, that is, “according to the senti- 
ments of the natural man,” not those implanted by the Spirit 
of God. Cf. note on i. 3. In chap. 11. the Apostle means 
by the natural man the very highest type of character developed 
in those in whom there is no supernatural indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. Here, however, he seems to refer to the sen- 
sualists of Corinth. He looks at pagan society as itis. We 
may suppose that he is not thinking of such men as Socrates 
was or as Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius will so soon prove 
to be. To aim at an ideal life, as Epictetus did, without 
reference to a future immortality is necessarily a rarer thing 
among Christians than among the heathen. Christians cannot 
in their inmost thought sever the virtue of being like Christ 
from the heaven of being with Him. Tor this reason, though 
there is probably as wide a difference between the highest and 
lowest types of moral character in the Church as there was in 
pagan Greece and Rome, the difference is not of the same kind, 
The most saintly and the most carnal of Christians are alike 
in their utter powerlessness to escape from the mighty shadows 
and fierce light of eternity. ‘The sound of glory was ringing 
in the ears” of saintly George Herbert. Yet the power to 
forget heaven and “eternal hopes and fears,” without losing 
his virtue, was the nearest approach that a pagan moralist 
made to Christian goodness. 
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e@nptopaynoa. That this is to be understood metaphorically 
is proved almost to a certainty by the fact that St. Paul was 
a Roman citizen and by absence of all reference in the Book 
of Acts and in 2 Cor. xi. to so miraculous a deliverance as 
exposure to the beasts of the amphitheatre would involve. 
Tertullian (De Resurr. Carn., 48), Cicum., Herveeus and, 
among recent writers, Pressensé and others maintain that it 
is an allusion to the tumult at Ephesus mentioned in Acts xix. 
We may admit sufficient time after the tumult had subsided 
for the Apostle to write the present chapter, as it is not said 
in Acts xx. 1 that he left immediately. But if that persecu- 
tion drove him from Ephesus, he could not have told the 
Corinthians (xvi. 9) that a great and mighty door was opened 
to him and that he intended remaining in Ephesus till Pente- 
cost. If he alludes to the tumult raised by Demetrius, he 
must have left Ephesus for other reasons unknown to us and 
to the last unexpected by him. Ignatius (Ad Rom. 5) bor- 
rows the metaphor and adds a pathetic force to it, being as he 
then was on his journey to Rome with the certainty of being 
thrown to the lions. Onpiowaye was said, not only of armed 
gladiators, but also of unarmed prisoners (against Estius and 
apparently Evans). Cf. Ignat., Ad Hphes. 1, et al. As the 
Apostle is writing at Ephesus, the aor. é@npiowdynoa must 
be translated by the perf., “ have fought.” 

ei vexpol ovK éyelpovtat is better joined to what follows, 
as e« Kata avOpwrov «.t.r. forms the protasis to Ti 
openos ; 

dayopev . . . atoOvncxowev. The words occur in LXX., 
Isa. xxii. 18. But words of similar import occur in Wisd. ii. 
6, atroXavocwpev TaV dvTwv ayalav. Cf. Herodot. II. 78: 
“‘ Seeing this image of a corpse, drink and be merry, for such 
wilt thou also be.’? They correctly describe the ethical position 
of the Cyrenaics. Cf. Zeller, Phil. der Griech. II. p. 256, who 
cites among other authorities Athenzeus XII. 544, [Apiorimmos] 
atrobeEapevos THY HnouTaOELav TaUTHV TéOS Eivat, Eby Kal eV 
auth THY evdarmoviay BeBrARcCat Kai povoypovoy avTiv eivat, 
: évi wova TO ayabov Kpivav TO mdpovtt. The Epicu- 
reans also, though they regarded repose of mind (atapaéia) as — 
the highest kind of pleasure, sometimes said, with more con- 
sistent logic, rept yaotépa To ayaOov. It is always the creed 
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of a few, but in times of terrible calamities it becomes the 
practice of the many. During the plague at Athens licentious- 
ness was the offspring of despair. Cf. Thuc. II. 53. A simi- 
lar feeling of insecurity, though not so violent, was not less 
depressing in the ages which witnessed the civil wars in 
Rome, the Roman conquests in Greece and, after the reign of 
Augustus, the numerous changes under subsequent Czsars. 
The best known exponent of practical Hpicureanism is Horace, 
especially in the Odes (e.g. I. ii. 8; II. xi. 18-17). Cf. Prof. 
Sellar, Virgil, p. 10. We cannot go far astray in recognising 
the operation of the same causes in the Apostle’s day. But 
it should be remembered that the Stoics drew an opposite 
inference from the same premises. Cf. M. Anton. II. 2, as 
70n aToOvicKkwv TOV wer capKiov KaTappovycon. 

V. 33. mdavaoGe. Cf. note on vi. 9. 

@Oeipovow . . . Kaxai. Jerome (Comm. in Gal. iv. 24) 
says the words are taken from a comedy of Menander. So- 
crates (Hist. Hccles. III. 16) infers from the words that St. 
Paul was acquainted with the dramas of Euripides. Lach- 
mann preserves the metre (a Senarius) by reading ypc and 
so does Clem. Alex., Strom. I. p. 850 Potter, whose words 
(tauBelm ovyKxéypntat tpayixd) confirms the assertion of 
Socrates. The Apostle summons a heathen poet to his aid 
against the vicious teaching of heathen moralists. A citation 
from Menander in this place would be specially apposite. For 
Menander seems to have been held in high repute by the 
Romans—such as the citizens of Corinth were at this time— 
and he was himself an Epicurean in his morals. 

opidiat, “ company” (Rev. Ver.), not ‘communications ”’ 
(Auth. Ver.), nor “discussions” (Heinrici). It is the same 
advice we have in one of Menander’s Sentences (Diibner’s 
Menandri Fragmenta, pp. 21 and 90), avdpds tovnpod dedye 
avvodiav aei. ‘The doubts of some in the Corinthian Charch 
concerning the resurrection of the dead was the consequence of 
their too intimate intercourse with their heathen neighbours. 

70y occurs only here in the New Test. and that in a 
citation from a heathen poet. Christians instinctively avoided 
a word fixed to a heathen idea. 

V. 34, éxvjare, “wake out of your drunkenness.” Cf, 
Plut., Dem, 20, weOvwv éxvnas. The Avostle describes their 
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sensual reasonings as a Grunken fit. So Chrys., ws pos 
peOvovtas Kab pawvouévovs. The metaphor in Eph. v. 14 isa 
different one. 

Suxaiws, not “ asis right you should do,”’ wt par est (Grimm, 
Lex. s.v.), but “in a righteous manner,” synon. with év dvxato- 
cvvn (Acts xvii. 31), and that, again, not to limit the meaning 
of the verb, as if there were an unrighteous awakening (Hein- 
rici), but “awake in the way of righteousness,” “so as to be 
righteous,” what is expressed negatively in m1) duaptavere. 
Thue. often uses adverbs proleptically, dméctws for date eivat 
dmotov, etc. ‘ Awake to righteousness” is a good rendering. 

pi) Gwaptavere, “and do not go on sinning.” The awaking 
to righteousness must be followed up by a continuous effort to 
live a righteous life. Their life of sensuality was the conse- 
quence of their despair, and they could not believe in a future 
life because of their practical libertinism. 

ayvwoiay, “ignorance,” synon. with dyvotav (Eph. iv. 18). 
But dyvwciay éyey means more than dyvoety. It regards the 
ignorance as a positive quality and makes it tantamount to 
unbelief. So Clement of Rome (Ad Cor. 59) makes it sy- 
nonymous with “the darkness of our pre-Christian state.” 
Their culpable ignorance of God is at the root of men’s dis- 
belief of the resurrection. The Apostle is referring not only to 
God’s power (cf. Matt. xxii. 29), but also to the relation in 
which God stands to man and the necessary subjection of all 
things, even the Son Himself, that God may be all inall. In 
Rom. i. 28 and 1 Thess. iv. 5 he characterizes the Gentiles as 
not having God in their knowledge. Some of the Christians 
in Corinth were no less estranged from God than the heathen. 
This allusion to the heathen lies in tuvés. ‘“ Some of you 
are cherishing that ignorance of God which belongs to the 
heathen ; and while it is natural in them, it is a shame to 
Christians.” For this reason he will not name them or he 
wishes to intimate that they are men whom he knows not and 
with whom he has had nothing to do. 

mpos évtpoTiv «.7.r., “I speak this to move you to 
shame” (Rev. Ver. excellently), ad pudorem ineutiendum 
(Grimm, Lex. s. v.). Cf. note on vi. 5. He has identified the 
state of mind that admits doubt concerning the resurrection 
of the dead with heathen agnosticism. But to be an agnostic 
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ought to be a Christian’s shame. The argument for the resur- 
rection of the dead from the subordination of all things to 
man, of man to Christ, of Christ to God, is a new revelation 
of God. To deny it is to acquiesce in agnosticism. 

Aar® is the reading of NBD, Aéy@ that of A. Aad@ re- 
minds them that they are listening to a prophet’s voice. 


D. The Proof confirmed by Analogies. 
(35-44..) 

The fact of the resurrection of the dead has been proved 
a priori, and the denial of it reduced to a pagan agnosticism 
of which Christians ought to be ashamed. But how is resur- 
rection possible? ‘To understand the Apostle’s reply to the 
question we must lay firm hold of these two things: /irst, 
that he is speaking of the man, who is dead, not of the 
mass of matter undergoing dissolution in the earth; second, 
that his purpose is to point out analogies to the funda- 
mental conception on which his proof rests, viz., the con- 
ception of a progress that is not checked but realized 
through death. Now in the relation between the seed and the 
plant we recognise: (1) that death is, in some cases at least, 
necessary to the perpetuation of life; (2) that this perpetuation 
involves a development; (3) that this development is not auto- 
matic, but the consequence of a creative and beneficent act of 
God; (4) that in this creative act God appropriates indefinite 
material to produce the development of definite kinds. Again, 
the analogy of the various kinds of flesh teaches us (5) that 
this limiting of the limitless in the formation and development 
of kinds consists in differentiating their physical constitution. 
Finally, the analogy of the various kinds of glories in sun, 
moon and stars intimates (6) that such a differentiation of 
nature implies a difference also in sphere of action. ‘To apply 
all this to the subject in hand, it means (1) that the believer’s 
relation to Christ involves development ; (2) that this develop- 
ment implies death as one of its conditions; (8) that this 
development is brought about through God’s creative and 
beneficent act; (4) that it is a development within the limits 
of kind; (5) that it involves a change in mode of existence ; 
(6) that it necessitates and secures transference of the entire 
man from this world into another sphere. 
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V. 35. Chrys., De Wette, etc., consider these two questions 
to be of different import. Meyer thinks the second is an 
explanation of the first. The dé neither proves (Alford) nor 
disproves (Maier) the latter view. Cf. Hartung, Partikell. I. 
p. 169. In Hom., Il. 1. 362, ri krales ; Ti dé oe Ppévas ixeTo 
mévOos ; the two questions mean the same thing: but in JI. 
V. 704, tiva mpatov ; tiva 8 totatov ; the two questions have 
opposite meanings. Chrysostom’s view seems to me correct, 
because ver. 36 suggests the possibility and necessity of a 
resurrection, and consequently answers the first question, 
whereas ver. 87 is an answer to the second question respect- 
ing the nature of the future body. 

mos, not “in what manner?” but “how is it possible?” 
The dvvarac is supplied in John vi. 52. Cf. note on ver. 12. 
Hence the pres. éyepovtras and épyovtas are not here used to 
transfer a future action into present time (Meyer, De Wette), 
but denote opinion respecting a future action: “ How are we 
to suppose the resurrection of the dead possible? And with 
what kind of body are we to suppose they will come?” Cf. 
note on ver. 10. 

épxyovrat, not synon. with éxmopevovtas ex TOV pynuweiov 
(John v. 29), as Riickert and Osiander explain it. The ques- 
tion of the objector implies that, in consequence of dissolution, 
no trace of the body remains. Neither is it a rhetorical ex- 
pression for “appear,” prodeunt in lucem (Meyer, De Wette, 
Van Hengel). Rhetoric is out of place here. Though the 
question is put in the mouth of a critic, the Apostle uses a 
word that contains a covert allusion to his own doctrine that 
God will bring with Christ those that have fallen asleep in 
Him. When Christ comes, the saints will come. ‘The Apostle 
is speaking of the man after death. ‘With what kind of body, 
then, since the body that was is dissolved, are we to suppose 
they will come? ” 

V. 36, adpwv, “dull,” “ senseless man,” the opposite of 
gpoviywos. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 19. The question was put by a 
clever, knowing critic. The Apostle charges him with stu- 
pidity and senselessness in not understanding that life springs 
out of death in the birth of every plant. Hence ov (which it 
is needless and awkward to connect with ad¢dpwv, as Meyer 
does) is emphatic. The man did not see what was taking 
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place at his feet in the grain which he himself had sown; 
and “ stupidity ’’ consists in not seeing what is close at hand. 

appov. The nom. must be accepted. SoNABD. Cf. 
Luke xii. 20; Heb.i.8. In class. Greek also the nom. is 
sometimes used for the voc., but with ovros or the art. Cf. 
Bernhardy, W.S. p. 67. In omitting the art. the New Test. 
diction assimilates itself to the Homeric. Cf. Hom., Jl. I. 
231, dnuwoBdpos Bacinreds. 

CwotrovetTat =. =. ~« amoOdvn. These words are used in 
preference to Bractdve: and dvadvetat, as Chrys. remarks, to 
make the analogy between seeds sown and men dying the 
more evident. Cf. John xu, 24. This, then, is the Apostle’s 
answer to the first question. ‘The possibility, yea the neces- 
sity of a resurrection is illustrated by the sprouting of seeds, 
which put forth, not though they die, but because they die. 
The analogy of seeds sown, breaking up into their elements, 
germinating in a new life, suggests that death may be neces- 
sary to the future life of men. The analogy is not between 
the dissolution of the seed and the dissolution of the dead 
body in the grave. For this would not apply to the body of 
Christ nor to the bodies of the believers that shall be alive 
at His coming. In fact, this would not be an analogy, but two 
instances of the same process, that of germination. The seed 
germinates. But a human body buried in earth does not 
germinate. It does not require modern science to prove that 
there is no such thing as the germ of a new humanity in a 
dead body, and nowhere does the Apostle hint at such a thing. 
His words imply the reverse. For if he meant by the re- 
surrection of the dead the germination of the dead body, and 
nothing more, then the future body would be psychical, not 
spiritual, and the life to come would be only a repetition of 
the present earthly life. ‘This was the theory of the Pharisees, 
but it is not St. Paul’s doctrine, and cannot be; for it really 
involves as its logical consequence that the future life will 
in turn be followed by death and, therefore, that the endless 
existence of man will be an infinite succession of alternate 
periods of life and death. 

V. 37. ‘The short answer to the first question leads to a 
longer discussion of the second. ‘The analogy between the 
resurrection of the dead and the sprouting of seeds is ad- 

FF 
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vanced a step further. The new life of the plant is a develop- 
ment. From a naked grain there is progress to the plant 
luxuriantly clad in leaves. 

6 ometpets. De Wette says 6 is for et re. Certainly 6 stands 
for 6rc in Hom., I1.1.120. Others think it is accus. of nearer 
reference: “as to what thou sowest.” It is more natural to 
suppose a change of construction. He began apparently with 
the intention of making 6 o7edpers subject to €or. But, 
omitting éo71, he repeats ome(pess as if he had not written 
8 omeipers. He does this to emphasize the notion of sowing; 
for sowing itself implies that the seed will undergo a change 
to become a plant : €& ofov ofov. 

yuuvov Koxkov. Cited by Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 24, atwa 
mecéyta els THY yAv Enpd Kab yupva Siadrverar. Cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 3. 

el TUxot. Cf. note on xiv. 10. 

V.38. The emphatic words are “God gives.” (Aidwow 
precedes ai7® in NAB). This emphasis is increased by 
xabas nOénoe. In the life of nature there is an ultimate 
factor, which resists further analysis. It is the creative will 
of God (cf. iii. 6). The Divine will is also beneficent. The 
change is a gift. We need not suppose the Apostle personifies 
the seed as the recipient of a gift. Here, as before, he inserts 
a word which is more properly applicable to the resurrection 
of men. Believers receive this gift among all the blessings 
that flow from union with Christ. The aor. 70édnce denotes 
the first act of God’s will determining the constitution of 
nature. The pres. 5/Swow expresses the unceasing activity 
of God in the production of every single growth. The all- 
pervading activity of God acts uniformly. Nature is “ for ever 
shattered and the same for ever.” Origen supposes reason 
(Xdyos) resides in the dead body. St. Paul says it resides in 
God. 

cal, “et quidem,” of more exact definition. Cf. note on 
il. 5. 

orepudtov. The plur. denotes the various kinds of seed. 

7é before iSvov is omitted in N ABD. So Lachm., Tisch., 
Treg., Weste. and Hort. The difference is the same as that 
between “its own body, not another body,” and “a distinet 
body of its own, not indefinite matter.” The latter is evi- 
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dently the Apostle’s meaning. He introduces here the con- 
ception of identity of kind. If the seed is rye, the plant is 
rye. However vast the changes through which the thing 
passes, they are all within the limits of the kind to which the 
thing belongs. Why it is that a seed always produces its own 
kind is a question which science has not yet answered. The 
Apostle ascribes it to the self-limiting creative will of God. 
The doctrine of the transmutation of species does, of course, 
weaken the analogy. It does not destroy it altogether, be- 
cause the transmutation, if it occurs at all, is brought about 
too slowly to be perceptible to the eye. We see only wheat 
springing from a grain of wheat; and this is enough for the 
Apostle’s purpose. The analogy is not the proof. 

V. 39. The asyndeton shows that the words are mtended 
to be explanatory of the latter clause in ver. 36. If so, we 
cannot accept the view of Chrys., Theod., Gicum., Ambro- 
siaster, Estius, that the Apostle’s purpose is to show, by the 
analogy of material things, that one saint differs from another 
in the glory of heaven. So also Augustine, Hp. cev. 7. Nor 
can we accept the explanation of Calvin, Meyer, Kling, Van 
Hengel, etc.: ‘ As one flesh differs from another, so also the 
future body differs from the body that dies.” This would 
involve a difference in kind, not a higher form of the same 
species. It is not a difference, but the identity of the man in 
all the changes through which he may pass, that connects the 
verse with what immediately precedes. ‘The same flesh is not 
all flesh; that is, when any matter has been assimilated by 
any creature, it is no more indefinite matter, but is that specific 
creature or a part of it. Physical life is thus continued by 
constant limitation of unlimited matter. If we recognise the 
operation of this Jaw in plants and animals, why may we not 
admit it also in the case of man, not only before death, but 
also after death, not only in repairing the present body, but in 
the formation of a new, spiritual and heavenly body? If this 
is the Apostle’s meaning, the doctrine taught in our passage 
is identical with what he tells us in 2 Cor. v. 1-4, On any 
other view the two passages seem to me to be irreconcilable. 
This interpretation is consistent also with Rom. viii. 11, where, 
we must bear in mind, the Apostle says @vnTd, not vexpa, 
Our present mortal bodies will be quickened into new life, not 
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by the germination of flesh, but by the powerful energy of the 
supernatural element, the spirit, which dwells in the persons 
of the believers. The future body will be as truly the same 
body which we now have as the present body is identical with 
the body we had at our birth. The identity depends, not on 
numerical sameness of particles, but on relation to the man. 

The analogy of the various kinds of flesh points, not only 
to a limitation, but also, within the given limits, to a law of 
progress. The flesh of the lower creatures becomes the food of 
other and higher creatures; fishes, birds, cattle, food of men. 
But the flesh of men is of a higher kind, that is, it subserves 
more various and more perfect purposes, than the flesh of 
quadrupeds; quadrupeds are a higher kind than birds, birds 
than fishes. Thus the same indefinite matter by beimg re- 
peatedly limited, attains a more perfect form. 

maca odp£ is predicate, 7) adt7 odpé is the subject. 

cdpé is not synon. with cdpa, but denotes the indefinite 
matter which becomes o@pa when a specific form is impressed 
upon it. The use of the word capé in this verse tells nothing 
in favour of the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, as 
Kstius argues. 

ktnvoev, from «Tdopat, properly “ cattle,” pecora (so Vulg. 
and Beza). Of. Gen. i. 25; i. 20, where xrjva are distin- 
guished from Oypia as graminivorous quadrupeds from beasts 
of prey. But the Apostle uses the word here symbolically for 
all quadrupeds. 

mivav . . . txOsov. This is the order of the words 
in 8 AB, and adopted by all critics. 

The Apostle’s classification is borrowed from Gen. i. 24-26 
and Ps. viii. 8. It resembles that of Pliny, who classifies ani- 
mals according as they dwell on the land, in the air, and in 
the sea. It was the obvious classification before Linnzeus and 
Cuvier classified animals according to structure and function. 

It may further be observed that the Apostle’s stringent 
separation of species from species is not irreconcilable with 
the theory of evolution, though its force as an analogy is 
weakened by that theory. But it is irreconcilable with auto- 
matic evolution, that is the denial of a Divine fiat separating 
the species and prohibiting retrogression. In fact the idea of 
development, which is distinct from the idea of evolution but 
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may be included in it, helps the Apostle’s analogy. For if life 
never generates itself and yet is in the truest sense generated 
and progresses from lower to higher forms, why may human 
development not advance from the present form of life through 
death into still higher stages ? 

V. 40. Not only is there difference of kind, but there is 
also difference of sphere. What does he mean by “bodies 
celestial ?’? Dismissing the allegorical interpretation of Ter- 
tullian, and the view of Chrys., Ambrosiaster, etc., that the 
Apostle is speaking of the difference between the condition of 
the good and the wicked in the other world, and the view of 
Augustine and others that he refers to the different degrees 
of glory in heaven, which things have no connection with the 
present argument, I am compelled to rejeet also the explana- 
tion mentioned, but not adopted, by Theophylact and recently 
advocated by Meyer, De Wette, Stanley, Alford, etc., that the 
Apostle means the bodies of the angels. Meyer refers to Phil. 
i. 10, where, however, the words éroupaviwy Kal émuyeloy Kat 
catayOoviwy are neuter, and express “a personification of 
universal nature” (Bp. Lightfoot). In the present passage 
there is not even a personification. To speak of the angels in 
this connection would not, it is true, disturb the analogy. Bat 
the asyndeton in ver. 41 and the mention of sun, moon, and 
stars prove that these are meant by “bodies celestial ;”’ the 
ovpavia otovyeta of Justin M., Apol. II. 5. We need not 
suppose that the Apostle ascribes life and sensation to them, 
after the manner of Philo. There is not a trace in the New 
Test. of the Greek notion that the stars are living creatures, 
as Hilgenfeld (Galaterbr. pp. 71, 75) and Grimm (Lew. s. v. 
€moupavios) allege. The word cw@pata is used to express 
distinction of kind. The word denotes a totality, a distinct 
species, in accordance with its derivation from ods, integer. 
Cf. Plat., Phileb. p. 29, radra . . . els & ouyxeiueva 
idovres erwvopdoapev coua. The word is no argument in 
favour of the meaning assigned to “bodies celestial” by 
Canon Evans, “ bodies dwelling on the planets.” 

d0€a. From difference of physical constitution the Apostle 
has passed to difference in sphere of action. Some things 


1 The derivation is doubted by Curtius (Grundz. p. 382) because in Homer 
cpa always signifies ‘a carcase.”’ 
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attain their perfection on earth. Their glory is terrestrial. 
Other things demand a higher and larger sphere in which 
to shine. Their glory is celestial. The word é0€a means 
“glorious appearance,” “beauty of form and colour,” a 
Hebraistic use of the word (Isa. xi. 3), as in Acts xxii. 11 
et al., unknown to classic writers. The notion of “lustrous 
appearance ” is introduced to suggest a new analogy. If sun, 
moon and stars are glorious in a sphere immeasurably larger 
than earth, may not man, who can investigate their laws and 
tell their nature and movements, require for his full develop- 
ment a sphere still nobler and higher ? 

V. 41. As in ver. 39, so here the Apostle proceeds from 
the higher to the lower. To unscientific observers the sun is 
more glorious than the moon, the moon than the stars (cf. 
Gen. i. 16), and one star than another. Cf. M. Anton. VI. 43, 
Ti 0¢ TOV doTpwv ExacToV ; ovxXi Siddhopa ; 

V. 42. The resurrection of the dead exhibits the operation 
of the same principle which is the rule of God’s action in 
nature—development through death. 

omeiperat. Wan Hengel, Winer (Gr. § LVIII. 9, b. y) and 
Heinrici’s opinion that the passive is here used in an im- 
personal sense is refuted by ver. 44. It would mean that 
the act of sowing is in corruption. The subject is capa. So 
Meyer, De Wette, etc. But Calvin, Neander, Van Hengel, 
Heinrici and in part Reuss rightly decline to restrict the 
reference to the burial of the dead body in the earth, which 
is the interpretation of Ireneus (v. 7, 2), Tertullian (Contra 
Mare. V. 10), Origen (Contra Cels. V. 19), Chrys., Theophyl, 
(Ecum., Grot., Bengel, Meyer, De Wette, etc. It is true that 
Van Hengel is no less mistaken in restricting it to the notion 
of procreation. The Apostle is contrasting the present state 
from birth to death with that which follows the resurrection. 
This is proved, I think, by the line of argument, if we have 
traced it rightly; by the meanings of “ corruption,” “ dis- 
honour,” “ weakness;”? and by the evident reference in the 
word Wuyixes to the living, not to the dead, body. (1) The 
argument is that the analogies of nature point to a develop- 
ment of man from the present mode of existence through — 
death to a higher. The Apostle is speaking throughout of 
the man as to his body, not of the flesh in the grave. If it 
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were otherwise, the analogy would require us to maintain that 
dissolution is necessary to the formation of the future body. 
(2) Expositors consider ¢@opa to mean dissolution, atiuia to 
be an euphemism for foulness, and dcdéveva to denote the 
immobility of a dead body. If so, ¢Oopa and atyia are 
really synonymous. Besides “weakness” is not the most 
natural expression for the stillness of death. But if “sowing” 
comprises the present condition of man, from first to last, 
Oopa will mean the decadence that can be arrested only by 
constant repair, aryuia the animal side of generation, birth, 
life and death, do@éveva the infirmities of infancy, sickness 
and old age. Asyndeton is frequent, when the objects enu- 
merated run, as here, in pairs. Cf. Jelf, Gr. § 792. 

ev P0opa, “in a state of corruption.” Such is man as to 
his body from the first; he begins to die when he begins 
to live. The word éy expresses the closest possible relation 
between oveiperas and ¢Oopd, things that stand in the 
strongest possible contrast. Beza, Grotius, Flatt explain év 
pOopa by Plaprtov, “ corruptible,” which is as much too weak 
as épOappévor is too strong. The body is from its origin, not 
only liable to corruption, but in a state of corruption, which, 
however, is for a time held in check by the forces of life. 
Before man sinned the body was ¢@apror, now it is €v d0opa, 
in the future life it is ap@aptov, not only alive, but also 
incapable of death. 

V. 43, €v atiia. “ Dishonour” surely does not mean ri 
eldeyOéatepov tod vexpod Stappvévtos ; (Chrys.). The word 
expresses the estimation in which a thing is regarded ; and, if 
it refers to the body after death, it must mean indignities cast 
upon it by the living. Cf. Soph., Antig. 206, 210, where 
aixiobéyr iseiv is opposed to teuajcerar. The Apostle would 
then be referring to the contempt that, in the estimation of 
the Stoics—of all, in fact, except the Christians—attaches to 
the body when the soul has departed. But if the reference is 
to the present state of existence, in which the body, though 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, is nevertheless ‘the body of 
our humiliation,’ the contrast between ‘dishonour” and 
“glory” is very effective (cf. Phil. iii. 21). “Glory will 
then mean, not merely brightness and beauty of appearance, 
the congruentia partium (Augustine, De Civ. XXII. 20) and 
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dos claritatis (Aquinas), but the glorified state in which the 
bodies of the redeemed will be fashioned anew and made 
conformable to the body of Christ in His exaltation. 

év doGevela, that is, in the helplessness of childhood, the 
infirmities of life, the utter prostration and collapse of the 
vital powers in death. Christ is said to have been crucified 
e& dcOevelas (2 Cor. xiii. 4); for He had taken upon Him the 
sinless weakness of our nature, which is the consequence of sin. 
Other men have, in addition, sinful infirmities; some also diseases 
or deformities, which fall to the lot of individual men but are 
not the universal heritage of the race. These Christ had not. 

év Suvdper, that is, in perfect health, activity, fulness of 
development, and exemption from subjection to the present 
laws of matter. 

V. 44, The words wuyixdv and mvevyatixov are not an 
epitome of the qualities already mentioned (Meyer), which are, 
so to speak, external and accidental conditions of the body. 
The Apostle now proceeds to a difference arising from the 
relation in which the body stands, not to outward objects, but 
to the inner, governing principle. To mark this change im 
point of view, he adds capa and repeats it. The body, 
though liable to decay, dishonour and infirmity, is adapted 
in its present condition to be the instrument of the soul; 
and the body in the future state will be a fit organ for 
the activities of the spirit. ‘‘Soulish body” and especially 
“spiritual body” are paradoxical expressions. It is evident 
from the following verses that “spiritual” is synonymous 
with “heavenly,” and “soulish” with “earthly;” that to have 
a spiritual body is to bear the image of the heavenly; and 
that this is brought to pass by the power of Christ. The 
distinction, therefore, between “ soulish” and “ spiritual” is 
not based on a psychological difference, but, in perfect ac- 
cordance with the use of the words in other passages, uy7 
denotes the natural life and faculties of man and includes the 
voos, which in St. Paul’s writings is distinguished, not from 
arux7, but from oap&, whereas amvedpa denotes the super- 
natural life and heaven-bestowed energies of the regenerate. 
The body is soulish in so far as it is fitted to be the organ of 
the natural; spiritual, in so far as it will be fitted to be the 
organ of the supernatural powers, which are the result of the 
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indwelling of the Spirit of God. Cf. Theophyl., 7d tiv tod 
ayiov Tvevpmatos KaTaTAOUTOUY évépyerav. If, with Reuss and 
others, we consider the vy} to be only the principle of the 
physical life, on which the vital functions depend, the instincts 
and appetites, the wvedua will denote the higher faculties of 
ratiocination and will. But these no less than the sensual 
powers require a bodily organism in the present state of exis- 
tence; and Reuss, somewhat inconsistently, explains mvedua 
of the vital principle communicated to the regenerate. Even 
now the wvedua, the Divine nature, dwells in the believer and 
changes him from a wWuyixds dvOpwros into a mvevpatixds 
avOpwros, but his bodily organism is at present adapted only 
to be the instrument of his natural powers. Wvyixds im- 
plies an adaptation of the lower product, the body, for the 
service of a product of higher order, the soul. In the future 
state the body will have been adapted for the service of the 
still loftier powers of spirit. Moreover, its adaptation for the 
present service of the soul is the sowing of it, that is, the 
initial step in its adaptation for the future purposes of the 
spirit. An organism fitted to be the seat of mind, to express 
emotion, to carry out the behests of will is already in process 
of being adapted for a still nobler ministry. But the ulterior 
stages in this Divine adaptation of the body for its final re- 
demption are hidden from our eyes behind the veil of death. 
We only know, first, that the Apostle does not teach the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh; and, second, on the 
other hand, that he does not teach that the future body is a 
new creation independent of the present organism. The exact 
relation of the future body to the present body we do not know. 

€l €oTW CHa WuyiKor, ert Kal mvevmaTixoy is the reading 
of SABCD, Vulg. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Weste. and 
Hort. But Reiche, Osiand., Van Heng., Hofm. omit e?. The 
meaning is not very different. But the insertion of ef makes 
the existence of the psychical body more or less a proof of 
the existence of a spiritual body. ‘The latter is the perfect 
development of the former; and the existence of the former, 
with its marvellous capabilities, suggests and, to a mind that 
believes in the living and good God, demonstrates the future 
existence of the latter. The resurrection of the dead is an 
instance of the universal law of progress, 
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BE. The Proof confirmed by Scripture. 
(45-49). 


Analogy has pointed to a law of progress that operates in 
reference to men through death. The Apostle now rises 
clear above analogies and discovers in Scripture also the con- 
ception which constituted his proof of the resurrection and to 
which his analogies have led up. 

V.45. He is, no doubt, citing Gem. ii. 7, nat éyéveto o 
dvOpwros eis Wuxny Cacay. But he interweaves with the 
words of Scripture, which refer to man at his creation, his own 
inference. He adds mparos and Addu, as Bengel remarks, 
“ex natura oppositorum.” ‘To give his readers to understand 
he is not citing word for word, he says od7ws. Cf. Thuc. I. 22, 
éyouéva @s eyyUTaTa TIS Evurdons yvauns tov adnOas 
AexOévtav, otTws eipntar. The inference the Apostle draws 
is one of the central doctrines of his anthropology. Scripture 
says that man became a living soul. But, though it may be 
true that the human soul has peculiar powers or that the 
powers it has in common with the animals have a wider com- 
pass, to be a living soul is not the end and perfection of man, 
who was made in the image of God. His inalienable possession 
of the Divine image both marks the homogeneity of the race 
and proves that man is destined to attain a height of glory 
greater than that of his creation. To explain in what this 
glory consists the Apostle again introduces his doctrine of the 
two heads of the race, Adam and Christ. In virtue of His 
relation to Adam, man is what he became at his creation. But 
Christ is the source of the glory that surpasses the glory of 
nature, the honour for which man is ultimately designed. The 
argument is similar to that of Heb. ii. 8, 9; and this resem- 
blance renders it probable that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written by a disciple of St. Paul. ‘The scriptural statement, 
‘Man became a living soul,” is expanded into “ The first man 
Adam became a living soul;” and the opposite truth, which 
this statement involves, is expressly added, “‘ The last Adam 
became a quickening spirit.” 

eis. Of. note on vi. 16. The ordinary construction also 
occurs. Cf. i. 30. 
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wuynv. If the above interpretation be the true one, we 
must beware, jirst, of limiting the meaning of wWuy7 to the 
lower, sensational powers of the soul (so Hstius, Osiander, etc.), 
and, second, of saying that man became wuysxos by reason of 
the fall (Herveeus, Olshausen, etc.). Jewish interpreters assign 
a peculiar force to the word “became,” as if the language of 
Moses implied that God had made man spiritual, but that he 
“became,” through his disobedience, psychical. 

6 écxatos. The second man (ver. 47) is the last. But the 
Apostle avoids the expression “the last man” and says “ last 
Adam,” because these two, Adam and Christ, stand in a pe- 
culiar relation to the race. Adam was tuos Tov médNoVTOS 
(Rom. v. 14). The antithesis occurs in the later rabbinical 
writings: Adam is the first, Messiah is the last. Perhaps 
Hofmann’s suggestion is not too fanciful, that the Apostle 
intended the paradox, “The last First One,” that is, the last 
Head of the race. 

mvedua Cworroodv, “ quickening,’! ‘life-giving spirit ;” 
that is, Christ is become the source of all supernatural gifts. 
“Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.” The soul can 
only be the subject of life; the spirit is a source of life (ef. 
John vi. 63). Those who receive the spirit from Christ have, 
therefore, in themselves a life-giving power (cf. John vii. 38, 
39). It was in virtue of the life-giving spirit within Him that 
Christ had power, not only to lay down His life, but also to 
take it again (cf. John x. 18). This spirit, says St. Paul here, 
produces the future body of the redeemed (cf. Rom. vii. 11). 
The expression “living soul” occurs frequently, never “ living 
spirit.” 

Other explanations are the following:— 

(1) That the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on Christ is meant, 
So Severian (Oat.), Theophyl., Gicum., who cites Methodius to 
the same effect. The designation of the Holy Spirit, inserted 
in the enlarged form of the Nicene Creed adopted at Chalce- 
don (A.D. 451), 7d Gwo7roov, was undoubtedly taken from this 
verse. Of. Athanasius, Def. Nic. Symb., ad fin. 


1 The Revisers have here excluded the expressive word ‘ quicken,” probably 
because it is ambiguous. But they admit it in Eph. ii, 5; 1 Pet. iii, 18, 
“Quick” is etymologically connected with vivo and flos, as “ cow” is with 


Bois. 
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(2) That the Apostle refers to the assumption of a human 
spirit or soul by Christ. So Cor. a Lap. and others. But the 
Apostle’s evident intention to distinguish between Wuy7 and 
mvedua sufficiently refutes this interpretation. 

(3) That the Apostle means that Christ became a quickening 
spirit at His resurrection. So Ambrosiaster, Grotius, Estius, 
Kling, Meyer, Heinrici, R. Schmidt (Paulin. Christol. p. 108), 
Pfleiderer (Paulin. p. 132), Sabatier (L’Apétre Paul, deuxiéme 
ed., p. 292). It is to my mind a much more natural inter- 
pretation of the passage, that He became a quickening spirit 
when He became the second Adam at His incarnation. As 
Adam was created a living soul, so Christ’s person was essen- 
tially the source of all supernatural grace. His incarnation was 
the intrusion of a Divine force into humanity. So Theophyl. 
rightly: odciwdas. This does not necessitate our thinking 
that Christ’s body was naturally immortal. That He should 
die was not a miracle; the incarnation was. Meyer’s objection 
that Christ’s body was Wuycxor till His resurrection has very 
little force or rather tells somewhat on the other side. His 
body equally with the bodies of the redeemed was a body of 
humiliation, though He was Himself at the same time a life- 
giving spirit; and it was through the power of that spirit 
that His body became a spiritual body at his resurrection. 
Cf. note on vi. 14. We must not limit the reference of “ life- 
giving” to the life of the risen body (Meyer). The state- 
ment is general. 

V. 46. Van Hengel, anticipated in this by Gicum., thinks 
the meaning is that the appearance of the spiritual in the 
world in the person of Jesus Christ is subsequent to the 
appearance of the natural in the first Adam. But the only 
connection between this and the doctrine of the resurrection 
would be an analogy; and if the historical Christ were meant, 
the expression would have been 6 mvevyatixds, not To mveu- 
watixov. Chrys., Theophyl., Estius, Riickert, Meyer, De 
Wette, Alford, Robertson, Kling, Cox, etc., consider it to be 
a general statement to the effect that the less perfect precedes 
the more perfect in all the works of God; as if the Apostle 
were replying to a querulous objection, “ Why did not the 
highest form of perfection appear at the dawn of human 
history?” If this were the meaning, the words would be 
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explanatory of ver. 45 and would not, therefore, begin with 
adda. Moreover, 76 mvevpatixov does not mean perfection in 
general, but one kind only of perfection, that which has been 
revealed in Christ as the second Head of humanity. ‘The 
following verses also show that To yuyxory denotes the first 
Adam and the natural body, 76 mvevpatixdy the second Adam 
and the spiritual body. It may be readily admitted that the 
Apostle had the universal law of progress in the background 
of his thoughts. Still this is not what he actually says. The 
history of man is a progress from Adam to Christ, from soul- 
ish to spiritual, from the present life to the future. 

V. 47. Recognising a law of progress, not of retrogres- 
sion, in the relation of the psychical and the spiritual to one 
another, the Apostle connects it with the subject of the 
resurrection by identifying the psychical with the earthy, 
the spiritual with the heavenly. The first man is not only 
psychical, but also of the earth earthy; the second man is not 
only spiritual, but also from heaven. ‘This is said to show that 
the development which attains perfection in a higher sphere 
than the present demands for its realization the introduction 
into humanity of a supernatural element. Progress is not 
mere evolution. 

éx yhs and €& ovpavod denote origin. Van Hengel argues 
from Luke xi. 18; xx. 4; 2 Cor. v. 2; Gal.i. 8 that é« some- 
times expresses quality, dignity. But these passages do not 
bear him out; and this would make é« ys synon. with yoixos. 

xoikos, properly “clayey,” duos, ynivos (Hesych.), but 
here used vividly to express man’s terrestrial nature. Because 
he is of the earth in his origin, that is, as to his body, there is 
a terrestrial side to his nature and sphere of action. The de- 
rivation from yéw must not be applied here, though it was in 
Philo’s mind: 6 5€ ynivos é« oropados bAns iv yodyv KEKAHKEV 
érdyn. Calvin’s explanation ‘‘terram sapiens” is correct, 
but too narrow. From yoixos we may infer, as corollaries : 

(1) That man in his sinless state had a body capable of 
dying. If he had continued sinless, his body would have been 
rendered immortal by a Divine act, and we gather from Gen. 
iii, 22 that eating of the tree of life was the appointed sacra- 
ment of immortality. This is consistent with Rom. v. 12. 
In the case of man sin brought death, not mortality, into the 
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world. Philo (De Mund. Op., p. 82, Vol. I. Mang.), like St. 
Paul, describes the earthy man as naturally mortal as to his 
body. This is the view of Augustine (De Gen. ad. Litt. VI. 24, 
et al.), Ambrosiaster, Estius, Grotius (De Satisf. Christi, ¢. 1.), 
Bp. Bull (State of Man before the Fall, p. 123, Oxf. Hd.), and 
Meyer. Its correctness is confirmed by the side-lght it throws 
on another subject, the voluntariness of Christ’s death. As 
Christ was sinless death was not a necessity to Him, though 
He had a mortal body ; and as He was Divine as well as sin- 
less, death was impossible to Him without a voluntary act of 
“laying down” His life. 

(2) We infer also that the Divine image in Adam consisted, 
negatively, in sinlessness and, positively, in a potential and 
rudimentary goodness; by no means in the full perfection of 
human nature. Christ does infinitely more than restore our 
original state. Cf. Wisd. vin. 1, YNYEvs TMPWTOTAATTOS. 

6 Kdpios appears after Sevrepos dvOpwros in A, Tertullian, 
etc. ; and Bengel, Olshausen, Wordsworth retain it. But as it 
is wanting in 8 BCD, Lachm., Tisch., Reiche, Treg., Westc. 
and Hort are justified in omitting it. Neander, Van Hengel 
and others have said that Tertullian (Contra Mare. V. 10) ac- 
cuses Marcion of having fabricated the reading Kupsos and 
substituted it for dvOpwmos, to avoid the inference that Christ’s 
body was born of woman. ‘Tertullian only says that Marcion 
omitted dvOpwos. The reading dvOpwros 6 Kupuos is in- 
dependent of Marcion. The insertion of 6 Kupios may have 
arisen from the notion that the Apostle is referring to Christ’s 
second coming. So Theod.and many others. But the Apostle 
is speaking of Christ here as the spiritual Head of humanity. 
He introduces His heavenly origin in order to show the super- 
natural and Divine character of the renewed humanity that 
begins in Christ. The reference is, therefore, to His incarna- 
tion. So Athanasius, Orat. I. Contra Arian. 44; Bp. Bull, 
Judic. Eecl. Oath. V.5. We cannot, however, admit that the 
Apostle intended to say that Christ’s body came down from 
heaven. ‘This would be fatal to the cogency of the argument, 
which depends on Christ’s being Head of the race. It is 
necessary to St. Paul’s Christology that Christ should be 
« made of woman” (Gal. iv. 4). Cf. Rom. i. 4. While this 
carly Marcionite and Apollinarian error is refuted by the 
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evident purpose of the passage, the view of Baur, Pfleiderer, 
Beyschlag, etc., that the Apostle represents Christ as being 
already man in His pre-existent state, is disproved by ver. 45. 
If the spiritual and human existed in Christ before He created 
the world, the psychical is not first and the spiritual is not last. 

It is not at all improbable that the Apostle had Philo’s words 
in his mind. For Philo (Leg. Alleg., passim ; De Mund. Op., ut 
sup.) distinguishes between the ovpdvios dv@pwros and the 
ynivos avOpwros. But according to him the heavenly man is 
first, the earthy second. The reason of the difference is that 
he considered the heavenly man to be an idea in the mind 
of God, whereas St. Paul represents the man from heaven as 
a person, who has entered into the historic development of the 
human race and forms its crown of perfection. Of. Babing- 
ton, Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, I. p. 47. The 
argumentative form of ver. 46 (“not . . . but”) makes 
the controversial allusion to Philo extremely probable. 

After ovpavod Origen reads ovpavios. But Adam was ter- 
restrial because he had been created out of the dust of the 
earth, Christ was not heavenly because He had come down 
from heaven. In relation to Adam é« denotes origin of ex- 
istence, in reference to Christ it means origin of assumed 
condition. ‘To add ovpavios would be inconsistent with the 
Apostle’s doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. 

V. 48. Another step in the argument and an approach to 
the conclusion. The headship of Adam involves identity of 
nature and of character with those who are his ; the headship 
of Christ involves identity of nature and character with those 
who are in union with Him. Because Adam was Wuyxds and 
xoixos, all men in their natural state are terrestrial; because 
Christ is évroupdvios and mvevpartixds, all believers are in their 
supernatural state spiritual and heavenly. The indefinite word 
TotovToe 18 purposely chosen. The Apostle has not in this 
discussion mentioned the sin of Adam and the consequent sin 
of his race, nor the obedience of Christ and the consequent 
righteousness of believers. Now, however, at the close of his 
great argument, he uses a word that suggests an allusion to 
this moral resemblance in so far as it bears upon the ques- 
tion, on the one hand, of the mortality, and, on the other 
hand, of the immortality, of men. Hence, though it would be 
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incorrect, I think, to restrict the reference to mortality and 
immortality, as Augustine does (Hp. ecv. Consentio), Gicum. 
and Theophyl. unduly press to the front the reference to sin 
and holiness, which is not directly brought forward before 
ver. 56, 

V. 49. B has dopécouev, and Theod. speaks decidedly in 
its favour. But NACD read qdopécwpuev. So Chrys. says, 
cupBovreuvtixas. Tert. (Contra. Mare. V. 10): ‘ praeceptive, 
non promissive.” Vulg., portemus. So Cyprian (Adv. Jud. 10 
et al.), Ambrosiaster, etc. The weight of evidence is not quite 
so strong in favour of the subjunctive here as in Rom. v. l. 
Yet it cannot be put aside, unless we suppose it is an instance 
of itacism. Internal probability on the one side or the other 
there is none. On the whole, though gopécoper is a safe 
reading, because it is only less comprehensive, we are justified 
in reading ¢opécwpev, with Lachm., Tisch (8th ed.), Treg., 
Westc. and Hort. Canon Evans, reading gopécwpev, renders 
it by “we are to bear,” adding that the sense is much the 
same as “we shall bear.”? But is this subjunctive in inde- 
pendent sentences usual in prose? The covert allusion to 
moral character in ver. 48 makes it natural to understand 
dopécw@pev as an exhortation. In Phil. ili. 21 the Apostle says 
that Christ will transform the body of our humiliation and 
conform it to the body of His glory. But in ver. 11 of the 
same chap. he represents this change, which takes place at 
the resurrection, as the consummation of his hopes, the prac- 
tical result of faith and effort. This may, therefore, be justly 
included in the exhortation of our passage, especially as the 
aor. is the tense. If he had meant only a holy life, probably 
the present would have been used. But he regards the resur- 
rection state as a garment to be put on once for all. Popéw 
is properly the frequentative form of dépw, and is often 
used of those things which we always have about us, clothes 
for instance, of which ¢épw is seldom used. Cf. Lobeck, 
Phryn. pp. 585, 6; Grimm, Lex So in Matt. xi. 8; James 
ii. 38. The allusion to wearing a garment is not lost in the 
metaphorical use of the word. Cf. Soph., Antig. 705, ma év 
7005 pope. The Apostle means the same thing in this ver. 
and in Col. ii. 10, “ having put on the new man.” Believers 
are already such (tosodrov) as the Heavenly One is. But the 
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resemblance is ideal, not yet fully realized. Cf. note on v. 7. 
The word eixeyv also requires that we should understand more 
by the words than mere change of the body from psychical 
to spiritual. In 2 Cor. iii. 18 the words tiv adtny elxova 
peTapoppovpeba signify the growing likeness of the believer 
to Christ in holiness; and in Rom viii. 29 the context demands 
a much wider meaning for eicwyv than resemblance to Christ 
in body. At the resurrection the saint will be the image of 
the God-Man, even as the God-Man is of His Father, or, as 
Gregory of Nyssa says, ca@d7rep eix@y eiKovos. 

égopécapev . . . opécwuev. The forms in -ec- are 
late, in LXX., etc. The class. forms are égdpynca, dopica. 
Cf. Veitch, Greek Verbs, s.v. 


F, The change from Psychical to Spiritual necessary and 
universal, 
(50-54). 

V.50. rodro Sé dnus, “but this I affirm,” that is, what 
follows I wish to impress upon you. If he had said XAéya, 
he might have intended the words to be explanatory of what 
precedes (so Reuss, Heinrici, etc.). But ¢yué expresses the 
notion of affirming in order to correct a misapprehension. The 
Apostle wishes to sever himself from the Jewish theory of a 
resurrection of the flesh. Billroth, Olshausen and Krauss un- 
derstand the words to be a concession to the upholders of the 
doctrine of a merely moral resurrection. But in that case he 
would have used op“oAoya, as in Acts xxiv. 14, or a word of 
Similar import, not ¢dyui. Hence dts means “ that,” not “ be- 
cause” (Beza), as if rodro referred to what precedes. 

oapé cal aiwa, that is, human nature in its present material, 
mortal, corruptible state. The phrase is synon. with one mean- 
ing of yuycxds, but conveys the notion of frail in addition 
to that of natural. Cf. Polyznus, Strateg. ILI. xi. 1, where 
avOpwtrots alua kal cdpKa éxyovow is explained by ris adris 
dvoews Huiv Kexotvwynxoot. The Apostle marks the contrast 
between the glory and power of God’s kingdom and the weak- 
ness of mortal, human nature. Man, as now constituted, is too 
feeble to wield the sceptre over the vast and mighty forces of 
the other world, which are to be subjected to him. So Theod, 

oa 
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(tiv Ovnthv ddow), Severian, and virtually to the same effect 
Calvin, De Wette, Meyer, etc. The ethical meaning (Irenzus, 
V. ix., Methodius, Chrys., tas trovnpas mpdgers, Ambrosiaster, 
Photius, and many modern expositors) brings the verse into 
excellent connection with dopécwper. But, first, it would re- 
quire todTo yap pnus, and, second, though oapé has often an 
ethical signification, cap& «ai aiwa has not. Cf. LXX., Sm: 
xiv. 18, yeved capxds Kai aiwatos, and Eph. vi. 12, where see 
Harless’ note (p. 535), and Heb. 1. 14. 

Bacirelav. Cf. Phil. iii. 20, quay yap 76 wroditevpa ev oupa- 
vois, 2 Tim. iv. 18, rv émovpdviov, Heb. xi. 16, érroupaviou. 
Cf. note on iv. 20. . 

KAnpovowet. Lachm. reads KAnpovonnoes after CD. But 
® AB have the pres., which expresses with ov an impos- 
sibility arising from the nature of the thing. The abstract 
nouns “ corruption” and “ incorruption ” are used to express 
the mutually exclusive and antagonistic nature of the two con- 
ditions of being “corrupt” and of being “‘incorrupt.” Death — 
cannot live. Hence also the force of the word “ inherit,” in 
allusion to God’s covenant with Abraham. It is introduced 
pertinently into an argument directed against the men that 
prided themselves on being the heirs of the covenant and 
looked forward, as Abraham himself did not (cf. Heb. xi. 16), 
to an inheritance suitable only for flesh and blood. But the 
antagonist cannot be the heir ; corruption, which is the enemy, 
cannot have the right, even if it had the fitness, to inherit 
the kingdom of God. The ethical signification of “cor- 
ruption” is here, but in the background. It is not the 
prominent notion. The early expositors were led to an ex- 
clusively ethical sense by their materialistic conception of 
the resurrection. For instance, Ireneus (V. xii. 8) and Ter- 
tullian (De Resurr. Carn. 35) held that the risen body would 
be of flesh and blood, materially identical with the present 
body. This doctrine appears in the earliest Creed of the 
Roman Church, was maintained by all the sub-apostolic writers, 
and defended by Methodius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and others. 
The expression “ resurrection of the flesh ” was finally adopted 
to confront the Origenistic doctrine that the body would be 
raised a spiritual or at least ethereal one. But it is im direct 
contradiction to the Apostle’s language. Indeed the author 
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of the Fragment “On the Resurrection,” ascribed to Justin 
Martyr, has expressed his materialistic notion of the resur- 
rection in words the very reverse of what the Apostle says: 
tov Oeov wrirxvetabar THY POopav adOapaiav Troveiv. 

V. 51. Three remarkable differences of reading occur in 
this verse (1) mavtes [ev] od KxowunOnoopucba, mavtes Sé 
adraynooueba. (2) wavtes [ev] KouwnOnodpeba, od mates 
dé adXaynooueOa. (3) ravtes avactnoopeOa, ov mavtes Sé 
adraynoopweOa. The third of these readings is found in D, 
Vulg. (resurgemus), Tert.! (De Resurr. Carn. 42), and is men- 
tioned by Augustine (Hp. cciv., et al.) and Jerome (Hp. cxix. 
et al.) as being the reading of Latin, but not of Greek MSS. 
The meaning will be that the wicked will rise no less than the 
just, but that the just only will be changed. So Ambrosiaster 
and in more recent times Dean Colet. But the Greek evidence 
in favour of the reading is weak; and the entire discussion 
has reference to believers. The second reading appears in N 
C, and is accepted by Augustine (ut swp.). Lachm. adopts it. 
The first reading is that of A (?) B. Reiche shows that the 
evidence for it is decisive. So Tisch. (8th Ed.), Treg., Weste. 
and Hort, Meyer, Heinrici, etc. It is the only reading con- 
sistent with 1 Thess. iv. 15-17, where the Apostle undoubtedly 
declares that some will live till the coming of Christ and not 
die. Moreover, a negative clause (“ we shall not be changed”’) 
cannot be joined with the words that immediately follow, “ in 
a moment,” etc. 

mavres ov KouwnOnooueOa. Does this mean “none of us 
shall sleep,” or “all of us shall not, but some of us shall, 
sleep?” Meyer, Winer (Gr. § LXI. 5 f.), Ewald, Kling argue 
that the negative particle must belong to the verb, and that 
the trajection of od (that is, wdvrtes ov for od mayvtes) is in- 
admissible. According to this view the meaning is that the 
Apostle himself and all other Christians that will not have died 
before the coming of Christ will not die, but will be changed. 
The objections to this interpretation are the following: First, 
the limitation of the meaning of “all” to “all that shall not 


1 Sabatier’s opinion that the context of the passage in Tert. requires the first 
of these readings, though now generally accepted, is, I venture to think, 
erroneous. ‘Tert. infers that only the living shall be changed from the 
Apostle’s supposed statement, ‘‘ we shall not all be changed.” 
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have died before the coming of Christ,” is arbitrary and, when 
we consider that the word “all” is emphatic in the verse, 
unnatural. Second, the Apostle’s object is to show that, 
though flesh and blood cannot, yet all believers will, in a 
higher condition, inherit the kingdom of God. The appre- 
hension supposed in the passage to be felt by some believers 
is the opposite of that which the Apostle allays in 1 Thess. iv. 
13-17. The Thessalonians feared that their brethren, who had 
fallen asleep, would not share in the glory of Christ’s second 
coming, and the Apostle assures them that the dead in Christ 
will arise and even anticipate the entrance of the living into 
the heavenly kingdom. Here, on the other hand, the difficulty 
is to understand how the living at the coming of Christ can 
inherit the kingdom, inasmuch as flesh and blood cannot. 
The Apostle replies that, though all will not fall asleep, yet all 
will be changed. Christians in Corinth expected, or had 
expected, to live till the day of the Lord should be revealed 
(cf. i. 8). In the early part of his stay among them the 
Apostle wrote his First Hpistle to the Thessalonians, in which 
he makes known “ the word of the Lord,” that the dead would 
rise and the living be caught up to meet the Lord in the air. 
It is difficult to believe that he withheld this truth at the time 
from the Corinthian believers. We may surely infer that 
their expectation of the Lord’s second coming was the direct 
result of St. Paul’s oral teaching. They needed not, there- 
fore, to be now told that all who survived till Christ came 
would escape death and be caught up to meet him. The 
mystery that still remained to be revealed was that the living 
would be caught up not in their present, terrestrial condition, 
but after a change brought about by the power of God. 

The question, however, is whether maptes ov KorunOnoopela 
will grammatically admit of being rendered, “Some of us 
shall not sleep.” Of the instances cited by expositors some 
are certainly not to the point; e.g., in Rom. xii. 4 the ov be- 
longs to Tv adrHy, not to the verb, and some such expression 
as “but different offices” must be mentally supplied. Again, 
in Josh. xi. 13 rdcas Tas modes ove évérpnoev means that 


Isracl did not burn any of the cities, not that they did not — 


burn all; and in Sir. xvii. 30 ov Stvatat TavTa elvat Means 
“it is impossible.” Meyer says that Num. xxiii. 13, wavtas 
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d€ ov jun idns, is not relevant, because od yi) has a tendency, 
which ov has not, to attach itself to the verb, and Van 
Hengel admits the force of the argument. But the real ques- 
tion is, not whether wévtes od can stand for ov mdvtes, but 
whether wavves can be used in a negative sentence (the nega- 
tion belonging to the verb), be the negative particle what it 
‘may, to express the same notion as twés. This question must 
be answered in the affirmative from Num. xxiii. 13. If the 
Apostle had said ov wdvres KotpnOnodpueOa, the words might ! 
have implied that, though all will not sleep, some will. But 
the uncertainty as to the time when Christ would appear 
rendered it necessary to avoid asserting, even by implication, 
that some would not remain till the second coming. 

From what has been said it is evident that the word 
“mystery” does not mean here 7a aroppnta (Origen, Contra 
Cels, V. 19), but has its usual meaning of “a truth made 
known by revelation.” It may be compared with év dXéyo 
Kupiov of 1 Thess. iv. 15. But to the Thessalonians the 
Apostle communicated only a portion of the word of the Lord, 
that is, only what was calculated to allay their fears. Now he 
makes known another portion apparently of the same reve- 
lation, that believers left till the coming of Christ shall be 
changed. But here also a part only of this secret counsel of 
God is divulged. The nature of the change is not revealed. 
We know from ver. 44 that it is a change from a psychical to 
a spiritual body. In Phil. iii. 21 it is called a petacynuari- 
ev, and the result is said to be that the body of the believer 
is conformed to the body of Christ’s glory. It stands in con- 
trast to the change into decay and death, which will come 
over all created things else. Cf. Heb. i. 12. 

V. 52. ev dréum and év fir} 6f0aduod mean the same 
thing and are to be connected with adrAaynoduefa. Cf. Soph., 
Hl. 106, pury dotpwv. The change will be instantaneous and 
complete. ‘This he says to show them that the dead will have 
no advantage over the living. To be steadfast, unmoveable, 
abounding in the work of the Lord amidst the trials of life on 
earth will not fail of a reward in a glorious transformation 
equal to the glory of the holy dead, who are now with the Lord 
and whom God will bring with Him at His coming. 


1 Might ; for ob was might, on the contrary, be a Hebraism for “no one.” 
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év TH €oxatn oadmeyyt, “at the last trump.” We may 
gather from 1 Thess. iv. 16 that these words are intended to 
account for the wondrous change wrought on the living and 
the dead at the coming of Christ. Nothing less brings it to 
pass than the immediate operation of God’s power. ‘The meta- 
phor of a trumpet is borrowed from the history of solemn 
manifestations of God under the Old Testament. Cf. Exod. 
xix. 16, dwvi) THs cadrvyyos yet, Which sound of trumpet, as 
we learn from Heb. xii., was the signal to the people of the 
descent of the Lord upon the mountain and was the imme- 
diate cause of their terror. So in Zech. ix. 14, Kupuos tavto- 
Kpatwp év oddmuyys cadet. When Jesus raised Lazarus, 
He cried with a loud voice (cf. John v. 28). This explanation 
of the metaphor is better than that of Ambrosiaster, that by 
the trumpet is to be understood the signal to battle. The 
Apostle calls it the last trump, not in allusion to the rabbinical 
notion of seven stages in the process of the resurrection—a 
notion that rests on the anti-Pauline materialistic doctrine that 
flesh and blood will be raised—nor merely as denoting the 
trumpet of the last day or the trumpet that sounds at the end 
of the world (Estius, Meyer, Alford), but to signify that this 
will be the last manifestation of God to men in this their 
earthly condition. The trumpet that sounded on Sinai when 
the law was given will again sound to announce the coming 
of the Lord. This explanation includes that of Theod. Mops., 
Severian (Cat.) and Jerome, that the Apostle is expressing the 
same notion as St. John in Rev. xi. 15, without, of course, sup- 
posing that either alludes to the other. 

cantices . . . GddrgaynodueOa. The Apostle adds these 
words, not to assure his readers that what he has mentioned 
will infallibly take place, but to give the order in which the 
three great acts of the last day will follow one another. The 
first will be the sudden signal of God’s presence. Then the 
dead in Christ will rise. Last of all, the living will be changed. 
This is the order also in 1 Thess. iv. 14-17. The “ Didache ” 
(c. 16) reverses the order. The Apostle seems to attach some 
importance to the fact that the dead will rise before the living 
are changed. He declares it to be part of a revelation from — 
the Lord (1 Thess. iv. 15). But why this order and why does 
he here state it? This at least may be said; the living will 
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witness the resurrection of the dead, and those that are raised 
will witness the change of the living. Both will, thereupon, 
be caught up together to meet the Lord. 

canricet, late fut. The Attic fut., which, judging from the 
analogy of other verbs denoting sound, would be cadrifopuar, 
does not occur. In LXX. cadmim occurs. Yandzicer is here 
impers. (cf. érevday S€ onurjvy, Xen., Anab. II. ii. 4). In 
1 Thess. iv. 16 the cadzuyxt7s is said to be an Archangel; 
and this again intimates that the trumpet proclaims the 
presence of God. 

éyepOncovra. SoNBC. AD read avaorijcovrac. 

kai, “and then,” with a slightly inferential force. It is 
the kai consecutivum. Cf. Matt. viii. 8; James iv. 7. 

V. 53, In the previous verses the Apostle has declared the 
change of the living as a revelation. He proves now that it 
must be. Because flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, the mortal must pass though a change from psychical 
to spiritual, before it can enter into the life to come. 

70 pOaptov TovTo. ‘Tertullian (De Resurr. Carn. 51) argues 
that the verse implies a resurrection of the flesh, “ cutem 
ipsam tenus;” and Chrys., Theod., Theophyl., Hervaeus, and 
some modern expositors think the Apostle’s object is to state 
the identity of the dying body with the body that will be 
raised. But a comparison of the verse with 2 Cor. v. 2-4 
shows that évdvcac@a refers, not to the dead, but to the living. 
In that passage the Apostle speaks of the living, clothed with 
the present body as with a garment, and earnestly desiring, 
not to lay the garment aside by dying, but to put on the 
spiritual body as an upper garment is put on over a lower one, 
that mortality may be swallowed up of life. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 14, 
where dying is described as “ a putting off of the tabernacle.” 
The emphatic trodro contains a personal application of the 
doctrine concerning the future change to the Apostle himself. 
He points, to borrow Theodoret’s words, as it were with his 
finger to “this my body.” It is this personal exultation at 
the prospect of living to the day of Christ that the Apostle 
corrects in the pathetic language of his Second Mpistle, when 
he sees the outer man perishing and intimates the probability 
of the earthly house being dissolved. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16-v. 10. 

Expositors try to discover a difference between “ this cor- 
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ruptible ”? and “this mortal.” Hervzeus, for instance, thinks 
incorruption is an attribute of all that will be raised, immor- 
tality an attribute of the just only. Bengel says “ corrup- 
tible” refers to the dead, “immortal” to the living, which 
would imply that ¢@apTos means ‘‘corrupted.” But repetition 
of the same thought and even the same words is in harmony 
with the slow and solemn march of the whole of this triumphant 
pean. The stately step of the passage is in striking contrast 
to the rapid movement of the more argumentative portions of 
the chapter. 

V. 54. The words 1d d@aprov todto évdvontar adGapoiav 
kai are omitted in NC and Vulg. So Lachm. In A the two 
clauses are transposed. But B D and Peshitta have the above 
words first. So Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. 

vixos, later form of vicn. But BD have vetxos, and Tert. 
(ut sup.), Cyprian (Test. iii. 58), etc., read “in contentionem.” 
There are other instances of confusion between vixos and 
VelKos. 

yevijoetat 6 Aoyos. Hofm. renders: ‘then will the word be 
spoken,” and cites John x. 35, which is not a parallel passage ; 
for 6 Adyos TOD Ocod éyévero means, not only that the word 
of God was spoken, but that it was spoken as a message. For 
Noyos in the sense of a Divine declaration cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15; 
John xv. 25. For yiyvec@az in the sense of “ to be fulfilled” 
ef. Matt. vi. 10; Mark xi. 23. Chrys. rightly: tore 7) ypady 
mAnpodtat. The Apostle is citing Isa. xxv. 8. But LXX. 
reverses the meaning of the Hebrew by rendering it catémvev 
6 Oavatos icxyvcas. Aquila has xatarovtices Tov Odvatov 
eis véxcos. Theodotion, apparently borrowing the Apostle’s 
rendering, has xatemé0n 6 @dvatos ets vixos. Symmachus : 
KataToOjnvat Tomoe Tov Oavatoy eis TéXos. That St. Paul 
had the rendering of LXX. in his mind is almost certainly 
proved by his using the word catarivw. But he intentionally 
corrected it. He put the verb, however, in the passive. 

The reference in this verse also is to the change of the 
living, In 2 Cor. v. 4 dying is expressly excluded from the 
meaning of the word xatazivec@a:. Deathless change is 
called a swallowing up, an absorption, of the mortal by the 
principle of life in Ckrist. Indeed the words of the prophet 
himself may be understood of an escape from death rather than 
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of a resurrection of the dead. Cf. Cheyne’s Isaiah Chrono- 
logically Arranged, p. 125. But even if Isaiah speaks of the 
time when death itself must die, which seems to be the use 
made of his words in Rey. xxi. 4, his prophecy is also fulfilled, 
though not finally, in the absorption of mortality by life. 
This view accounts for the retention by the Apostle of the 
word xatarrivey from LXX., even when he corrects the trans- 
lation. 


G. Refrain of Triumph and Concluding Exhortation. 
(55-58). 


V. 55. The order of the clauses in NBO, Vulg. is od 
vitos; 700 . . . Kévtpov; So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
Weste. and Hort. Theclause rod . . . vixos; is omitted 
in A. For Gn, which is an early reading, NBC D Vulg. 
repeat Oavate. So Lachm., Tisch., Treg., Westc. and Hort. 
Van Heng. and Wordsworth wrongly retain 457. The Apostle 
is borrowing the words of Hosea xiii. 14 and evidently 
has the rendering of LXX. in his mind, rod % Sdikn gov, 
Oavate; tov TO Kévtpov cov, ddn; But he has altered two 
words. (1) For di«n, “judgment,” “arraignment,” he has 
written vixos, “victory,” not because he quotes from memory 
(Reuss), but to continue the notion already expressed in eis 
vicos. ‘The Heb. O17 may be the plur. of 127, “ word,” or 
of V7, “ destruction.” Cf, Gesenius, Lex.s.v. LXX. appears 
to have adopted the former rendering, in the forensic sense of 
“law-suit.” So Aquila, od efow oi Aoyot cov; The Apostle 
prefers the latter meaning. So also Symmachus, who has 
mAnyy, and the Vulg., which has mors. It is the more prob- 
able rendering. (2) For the a» of LXX., the Sheol of the 
Hebrews, the Apostle writes @avare. It is remarkable that 
the word Hades does not occur in St. Paul’s Hpistles ; and 
when we find him using aS8vocos instead in Rom. x. 7 and 
actually substituting @dvaros for it in this passage, it is 
difficult to suppose its absence is accidental. In writing to 
Greeks he may have shunned the ill-omened name, which, we 
are told by Plato (Orat. p. 403), the common people dreaded to 
utter. But, in addition to this, the Apostle’s own conception 
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of death and of the future state is so far removed from the 
Greek myth of Hades, 


” \ 
évOa Te vexpot 
adpavées valovor, Bpotay eldwra KapovTov, 


(Hom., Od. xi. 475, 6), 


that he strikes out, as Socrates also begged the poets’ pardon 
for doing (Plat., Rep, p. 387, dvaypadwpev), the very name 
that brought in its train “the sapless shades, the shrilling 
cries, of flitting ghosts passing like smoke beneath the earth.” 
A similar antipathy to the Greek conception meets us in Philo 
(De Cong. Quer. Erudit. Grat., p. 527, Vol. I. Mang.), who 
bids us distinguish between the mythical and the true Hades, 
the former a place only, the latter a moral condition, the life 
of a wicked man. Chrys. (De Cam. et Oruce, p. 398) says that 
before Christ came death was called death and Hades, but 
since He died for the life of the world, it is a sleep. The 
Apostle states his conception of Death in the words imme- 
diately following: The sting of death is, not Hades, but sin. 

To vikos, “ thy victory.” Death has conquered us; Christ 
has conquered the conqueror. Hervzeus excellently: ‘ Ubi est 
victoria tua qué omnes sic viceras ut etiam Dei filius tecum 
confligerat teque non vitando sed suscipiendo superaret ?” 

Kévtpov, “sting,” death being represented as a venomous 
serpent ; not “ goad,” as if death were only “driving” men to 
destruction (Flatt, Billroth, Heinrici). The word must signify, 
not merely what imparts to death its bitterness, but what gives 
death its power of wounding mortally. The Heb. word ren- 
dered xévtpov properly means “a cut,” then the instrument 
that cuts. 

V. 56. The two questions in ver. 55 give the Apostle an 
opportunity to introduce the only element that seems wanting 
hitherto to the completeness of his doctrine of the resurrection, 
the characteristic Pauline notion of the moral relation in 
which believers stand to Christ and, through Christ, to all 
Christ’s enemies. The sting with which death, the last enemy, 
kills is sin. This is precisely what the Apostle teaches in 
Rom. v. 12. That he reiterates the doctrine in the present 
passage proves that he himself at least saw no irreconcilable 
contradiction between his treatment of the doctrine of sin in 
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the Epistles to the Romans and to the Corinthians. In both 
places he declares that death comes through sin. But to say 
that the sting of death is sin involves that the strength of sin 
is the law. Death follows sin, not simply as a physical, but 
essentially as a moral consequence (cf. Rom. v. 16; vi. 23). 
The inference is that victory over sin is possible only through 
the propitiation, which is Jesus Christ (cf. Rom. iii. 25). The 
headship of the second Man has no real existence apart from 
His atonement. Christ acts as a quickening spirit through 
redemption. In this way the Apostle connects the resurrec- 
tion of believers with the death of Christ as well as with the 
power of His heavenly life. Thus to make the judicial intent 
of Christ’s death the key-stone of the discussion is an unmis- 
takable sign of Pauline thought. For this reason we must 
reject the view of Chrys., Severian (Cat.), Augustine (De Perf. 
Instit. 6, et al.) and several modern expositors, that law is 
here said to be the strength of sin because it quickens and 
invigorates the habit of sin. 

V. 57. dvdov7e, pres., not (as Meyer, Alford, etc.) to denote 
the certainty of the future resurrection, but to express that 
even now we have forgiveness of sins. If the sting of death 
is sin, victory over death must be forgiveness of the sin. 

To vixos, “that victory” which death has gained and 
Christ turns into a defeat through His atoning death. The 
New Test. represents the resurrection, not as a mere event, 
but as man’s final conquest over every form of evil. The 
question is transferred from the material into the moral 
sphere; another proof that the subject of the chapter is not 
the general resurrection, but the resurrection of believers. 
The Apostle’s purpose is to encourage timid Christians in the 
conflict against sin with the certain hope of victory at last. 

V. 58. The concluding exhortation, based on the whole 
discussion, and connecting it with the instructions that 
immediately follow respecting the collection for the poor 
saints in Jerusalem. Hofmann and others begin the next 
chap. with this verse, but not so happily; because the words 
“steadfast, unmoveable” are not to be connected with “in 
the work of the Lord.” 

ware, ‘therefore.’ Cf. note on iii, 21, 

ayarnrot, “beloved ones.” Under the influence of the 
hopes and triumphs now recounted, the Apostle’s soul melts 
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into tenderness. A still greater change of tone from excited 
indignation to sympathetic gentleness occurs in 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
There it is produced by an enumeration of God’s promises. 

éSpaio.. Cf. note in vii. 37. 

dwetaxivntot. The generic term is édpaior, “steadfast.” 
The word “unmoved” denotes resistance to the special at- 
tempt to overthrow their faith in the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. It is implied that an attempt of the kind has been 
intentionally made in the Corinthian Church. Cf. vv. 82-34. 

mepicoevovres. Faith ina resurrection produces a conscious- 
ness of boundless and endless power for work. In the case of 
a believer, youth’s large dreams never contract into common- 
place achievement. The thought of finality in hfe and work 
gives place to the hope of an eternal enlargement of sphere, 
ever-increasing powers, ever more effective service. ITepuscevw 
has always a comparative meaning. Here it expresses the 
thought of infinity of aim. We have had several intimations 
in the course of the Epistle that the Apostle considered the 
root of the evils that were sapping the Christianity of the 
Corinthians to be spiritual lethargy. From this sprang their 
pride, their factions, their tolerance of immoral lives, their 
intolerance of honest errors of judgment, their unspiritual 
conception of truth, and their impatient scorn of doctrines not 
materialistic. 

év 6 &pyw tod Kupiov, that is, in doing the work which 
the Lord Jesus Christ entrusts to them, and which, therefore, 
is rendered to Him. They must give an account of their 
stewardship. Resurrection involves judgment. 

eiSores, “inasmuch as ye know.” They knew by this time, 
from the Apostle’s argument, that quick and dead will appear 
before Christ. Faithfulness will be rewarded with partici- 
pation in Christ’s glory; for the fire will test every man’s 
work (cf. iii. 13; iv. 5). The Apostle began the discussion 
by declaring that, if there is no resurrection of the dead, his 
preaching and their faith are equally vain. He closes his 
argument with an appeal to their Christian conscience and 
their conviction that, because there will be a resurrection, 
their humble toil («d7ros, cf. note on iii. 8) from day to day 
in the work of the Lord will be no more in vain than their 
faith in Christ, no more in vain than the ministry of apostles, 
no more in vain than Christ’s death and atonement. 





EIGHTH DIVISION. 


SUNDRY PERSONAL AND INCIDENTAL MATTERS. 
(xvi. 1-24). 


A. Of the Collection for the Church in Jerusalem. 
(1-4). 


Iv was customary among the Jews of the Dispersion to send 
contributions to their poorer brethren in Palestine. Cf. 
Ewald, Geschichte etc. VI. 438. The Apostle has himself 
been already, with Barnabas, the bearer of alms from the 
Gentile Churches to the Church in Jerusalem (cf. Acts xi. 
30). One purpose of the free associations (gpavor) in the 
Gentile world was to help the poor, not only members of the 
same association, but members of other associations belonging 
to the same guild; and it is in allusion to these benefit clubs 
that Tertullian speaks of “areca” and “ stips” in connection 
with the Church’s provision for the poor. Afterwards also 
the Apostle laid the injunction on the Churches of Galatia to 
give alms to their brethren in Judea, Bp. Lightfoot supposes, 
not without reason, that they did not respond heartily to the 
appeal. No allusion is made to the alms of the Galatian 
Churches, except in this place. The Apostle was more suc- 
cessful in inducing the Churches of Macedonia and especially 
Achaia to make the contribution. He was himself the bearer 
of their alms (cf. Rom. xv. 26; 2 Cor. ix. 1-5; Acts xxiv. 
17). Nothing is known of the causes of the poverty of the 
Jewish Christians. It is clear that the community of property, 
if indeed the theory was sanctioned and the practice was es- 
tablished at the first (Acts ii. 44), had failed and been aban- 


doned, Augustine surmises that the poverty of the Church 
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in Jerusalem was the direct consequence of the attempt to 
introduce such community of goods. From the expression 
Tods Tr@yods TV dyiwv (Rom. xv. 26) we may infer that all 
the members of the Church were not poor. It is not, there- 
fore, true to say that the Jewish Christians were at this time 
Ebionites. To say the least, only some of them were bound 
by a vow of poverty ; and it is not likely the Gentile Churches 
would give alms to maintain the practice of religious poverty. 
We may, perhaps, suppose that the effect of the famine in 
the time of Claudius (Acts xi. 28) had not yet entirely dis- 
appeared. In addition to this we know from 1 Thess. i. 14 
that the Christian Jews had recently suffered persecution at 
the hands of their countrymen. Rickert thinks the Apostle 
interested himself on their behalf in order to reconcile the 
Judaists among the Christians. This conjecture—for it is 
nothing more—is inconsistent with the stipulation made by 
James, Cephas and John, that Paul and Barnabas should 
continue to remember the poor Christians of Judza, before 
they would consent to their going to the Gentiles. 

V.1. epi, not to be connected with doep dvéraga, but 
introducing a new subject (cf. viii. 1; xii.1). The Corinthian 
Church had already promised to make the collection (cf. 2 Cor. 
viii. 10). I infer that it was mentioned in the letter sent by 
the Corinthians to the Apostle. They may have asked for 
instructions as to the most effective method of carrying out 
their intention. 

Xoyias. The word now occurs for the first time. Elsewhere 
the Apostle uses yapis (ver. 3), kowwvia (Rom. xv. 26), 
evroyla (2 Cor. ix. 5), Nectoupyia (2 Cor. ix. 12), éhenwoovvas 
and mpoodopai (Acts xxiv. 17). In the form cvddoy7) (se. 
xonudtwv) the word passed into the language of the Church. 
Chrys. adds épavos in his paraphrase, the nearest approach in 
heathen Greece to the Christian “ collection.” But the word 
was avoided by the Apostle because he was not now asking 
the Corinthians to contribute to a common purse, but to 
make a special gift of money to strangers. The notion of 
charity to the poor as such is not a heathen idea. The word 
éhenuwootvat would have Jewish associations in its meaning. 
The Apostle prefers coining a word to using épavos or 
eNXenmoovrat. 
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dvéra~a. The aor. refers to one occasion, probably when 
he visited Galatia on his second missionary journey, three 
years before. The collection of the Galatian Churches, if it 
was made at all, must have been already transmitted to Jeru- 
salem. 

Tararias. Bengel’s note has been often cited, but some- 
thing similar appears in Chrysostom. ‘He sets before the 
Corinthians the example of the Galatians, before the Mace- 
donians the example of the Corinthians, before the Romans 
the example of the Corinthians and Macedonians.” 

ovTo, “ thus,” as he directs in ver. 2. 

V. 2. xara pilav caBBarou, “ every first day of the week.” 
For xara cf. note on xvi. 31. Eis is used for mpatos by a 
Hebraism. Cf. Joseph., Ant. I. 1, attn mwév ein mpdtn jpépa 
Mooi 5é aithnyv piav cirev. Philo allegorizes on this in De 
Mund. Op., p. 3, Vol. I. Mang. Za@Barov is the reading of 
& ABCD and must be adopted. So Lachm., Tisch., etc. 
But ca8Parewv would also mean “a week.” Cf. Matt. xxviii. 1; 
Mark xvi. 9; Luke xvii. 12; Acts xx. 7. The Jews do not 
appear to have had a distinct name for every day of the week. 
Cf. Winer, RWB, s.v. Woche. The day of rest lent its name 
to the whole week, and every day was named in reference to 
the day which consecrated all. The Apostle designates the 
Lord’s Day by its Jewish name. It is not named in the New 
Test. the Sabbath. Ignatius (Ad Magnes. 9) says the gener- 
ality of Christians did not sabbatize (wndév caPSaritovtes). 
In Rev.i. 10 the name is » xupiaxyn uépa. Similarly in 
“Didache,” c. 14, cata cuptaxnv Kupiov, where the redundant 
expression proves that 1) «vpiaxy) had already become a merely 
formal designation. In Barn., Hp. 15, the antitype of the 
Jewish Sabbath is said to be, not the Lord’s Day, but the 
millennium. Justin Martyr (Apol. I. 67) does not hesitate to 
use the heathen name Sunday (77 Tod Alou Aeyouévy Huépa), 
because the usual name, “ ‘he Lord’s Day,” would have been 
unintelligible to the person whom he was addressing. But the 
Jewish Sabbath must have been well known to the Emperor, 
and would, therefore, have been used by Justin if the Christian 
“Day of the Lord” was in any way identical with the Sabbath. 
So also Tertullian (Ad Nationes I. 13) speaks of the Day of 
the Sun in addressing the Gentiles. Cf. Apol. 16, “die Solis 
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lectitiee indulgemus.”” Pliny’s statement (Hp. X. 97) that the 
Christians were accustomed to meet “ stato die” implies that 
the day was fixed by the Christians themselves. We may infer 
that the writers of the New Test. and the early Church did 
not regard the Lord’s Day as in any sense a perpetuation of 
the Jewish Sabbath. The inference is supported by what is 
told us in Eus., Hist. Hecles. III. 27, of the Ebionite Christians, 
who kept holy the seventh day and commemorated the resur- 
rection of Christ on the first day with their brethren who did 
not observe the Sabbath. The two days must, therefore, have 
been distinct inidea. Our passage is the earliest mention of 
a religious use of the first day of the week. Its observance 
was at last decreed by Constantine, a.p. 321. 

map éavt@, “at his own house.” Cf. Herodot. VI. 86, 
Géc0at mapa ce. The act. 71Oévaz also occurs in this sense of 
depositing money. 

Onoavpitwrv, “storing,” that is, adding somewhat to the 
amount of his contribution. The Apostle does not enjoin a 
public collection in the Church (as Estius, Hodge, etc., sup- 
pose), not because the Christians had no public assemblies on 
the Lord’s Day, but probably because they transferred to the 
Lord’s Day the Jewish observance of not giving or receiving 
money on the Sabbath (Philo, De Virtut. p. 569, Vol. Il. Mang.). 
The reason why he enjoins them to lay by on the Lord’s Day 
must be sought in the previous discussion concerning the 
resurrection. ‘The doctrine of the resurrection is an assurance 
that their labour will not be in vain; and the proof of that 
doctrine is the resurrection of Christ, which is, therefore, fitly 
commemorated by good deeds. He speaks in the spirit of 
the Athenians who considered nothing else a festival than 
doing their duty. Cf. Thue. I. 70; Orig., Contra Cels. VIII. 21. 
In the time of Tertullian (Apol. 39) the money intended for 
the poor was laid aside once a month. 

8 ve may be subject of evoddras (as in Hdt. VI. 73, evodaOn 
Td mphyua) or accus. of nearer reference, “in whatever he 
may prosper.” Cf. Rom. i. 10, evodwOjcouar. The Vulg. has 
quod ei placuerit, a meaning which evodovc@ar never bears. 
The only possible meaning is that every man should lay in 
store a fitting portion of the gains he made in business. The 
Churches of Macedonia were giving above their power out of 
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their poverty (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 2,3). The Corinthians are asked 
to give out of their abundance and only what may be over 
and above. 

iva yu) k.T.X. The motive usually assigned for the Apostle’s 
wish not to have collections after his arrival is his anxiety to 
devote the time of his stay at Corinth to the more important 
duty of spiritual edification. This is hardly satisfactory, as 
he expected to tarry awhile, if not also to winter, at Corinth, 
which would afford ample time. Perhaps he wished by not 
even collecting the money himself, no less than by appointing 
members of the Church to convey the gift to Jerusalem, to 
obviate the possibility of his being charged with misappropria- 
ting it. 

V.3. drav dé wapayévwpat, “but as soon as I arrive” (cf. 
xv. 28). The distress in Jerusalem was urgent. This is an 
additional reason for making the collection before he came. 

ods eav. Cf. note on vi. 18. 

Soxymdonte. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 22. The Apostle nominated 
and the Church confirmed his choice, in accordance with the 
autonomy of the Christian épavos. 

dv émictoN@v. Most expositors from Chrys. and Ambrosi- 
aster to De Wette and Meyer connect these words with 
méuryw. Calvin, Beza, Estius, and the Revised Version con- 
nect them with doxyudonre. In the latter case the meaning 
is that the Corinthian Church will authorize the messengers to 
act on its behalf; in the former case the Apostle undertakes 
to give the messengers letters of introduction to the Church 
in Jerusalem. It is difficult to see what apostolical authoriza- 
tion to bear a gift from one Church to another the messengers 
need have. On the other hand, the Apostle’s extreme care to 
avoid the possibility of being charged with dishonesty by his 
unscrupulous enemies (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 20) would render it ad- 
visable, perhaps indispensable, that the Church should accredit 
the messengers by letter. That the messengers should be 
approved by the Church was important to him at Corinth; 
that the Church should send a written statement by them 
would be important to him at Jerusalem. Churches were in 
the habit of giving letters of commendation (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 2), 
The plural évieroNai may denote one letter or several letters 
(cf. Poppo’s note on Thue. I, 129). 

HH 
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rovTous, emphatic: their own delegates and no others. 

yap, “ gift of kindness,” as in 2 Cor. viii. 7 compared with 
ver. 9. The Corinthians could not read this without being 
reminded of that “gift of kindness” to which the name is 
most fittingly applied, the grace of their Lord Jesus Christ, 
who being rich for their sakes became poor. 

V.4. d£ov. Expositors explain it of the amount of the 
gift. But the word may mean “becoming,” as in 2 Thess. 
i.3. The Apostle hesitated to go himself from a sense of deli- 
cacy and fear of being obtrusive, not from any notion that it 
would be unworthy an Apostle to carry a small sum. He did 
go, however. Cf. Rom. xv. 25; Acts xxi. 17. 


B. Of the Apostle’s Intention to come to Corinth. 
(5-9). 


V.5. His previous intention was to come direct to Corinth 
(2 Cor. i. 15) and proceed from Corinth to Macedonia, then 
return from Macedonia to Corinth and be escorted by the 
Corinthians on his way to Judea. It would seem from iv. 19 
(where see note) that this was his plan when he wrote the 
former part of this Epistle. He changed his mind, he tells 
them in 2 Cor. i. 23, in order to spare them. He wished to 
give them time, while he would be in Macedonia, to heal their 
divisions, to deliver to Satan the incestuous man, and to amend 
their conduct in the assemblies of the Church. He went from 
Ephesus to Troas, crossed into Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 12, 18), 
where he wrote the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and by 
a detour in Illyricum came at last to Corinth in the beginning 
of winter. Cf. Acts xx. 3; Rom. xv. 19. 

V.6. S:épyouat, pres., to express that he is now preparing 
to come; not here pres. for future, as in Luke xxiii. 29. Cf. 
Rom. xv. 25, mopevopuat, “ proficisci cogito” (Fritzsche), John 
xi. 8, brayeus. 

apos tuas. IIpés with accus. often means “with,” but 
implies, not merely nearness (as with dat.), but intercourse. 
Cf. Xen., Mem. IL. iv. 7, mpos tovs idovs, “in amicorum 
consuetudine;”? John i.1; Gal.i.18. Osiander is incorrect in 
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thinking a verb of motion must be supplied. Cf. Bernhardy, 
W.S. p. 265 ; Winer, Gr. § XLIX. h. 

tuxov, “perhaps; ” that is, if he need not accompany the 
messengers to Jerusalem. Here only in the New Test., but 
occurring in class. writers. Cf. xiv. 10, ef tvyou. 

mpoméuyyte. Cf. Acts xv. 3; xvii. 10; Rom. xv. 24; 3 
John 6. The dpets is emphatic: “you who now grieve me.” 
The Apostle hoped his wintering with them would confirm 
their loyalty and cement their friendship. 

od, “whither.” So in Matt. xxviii. 16; 08 for of is late 
Greek. Cf. Rutherford’s Phrynichus, XXX. It is startling to 
find that the Apostle has some thoughts of tarrying a consi- 
derable time in Corinth. His protracted absence made it im- 
possible to send the collection partly made before Pentecost to 
Jerusalem before winter. All this lends an air of plausibility 
to the complaints of some at Corinth. He considers it neces- 
sary to rebut the charge of fickleness (cf. 2 Cor. i. 17). 

V.%7. If he had come to Corinth, as he intended at first, on 
his way (€v 7ap0d@) to Macedonia, he could not have remained 
long in Corinth. A short stay was unadvisable in the present 
state of feeling in that Church. 

aptt, “just at present; ” that is, so long as things continue 
in their present condition. We cannot infer from the word 
apte that he had previously paid them a short visit subse- 
quently to the stay of eighteen months recorded in Acts xviii. 
11, nor that he is declaring his intention to pay them a short 
visit at a future time. The opposition implied in aptt is 
between the actual state of the Corinthian Church and its 
supposed condition when the Apostle formed the design now 
relinquished of visiting Corinth in transitu. The phrase év 
mapodw occurs in Thucydides and Polybius. 

éritpéyy. So 8 AB OC, Vulg. (permiserit). D has émre 
TpéTn. 

V.8. The Epistle was, therefore, written at Ephesus 
shortly before Pentecost. There is no intimation in Acts 
xx. 1 that the Apostle left Ephesus earlier than he intended 
in consequence of the tumult that had arisen in the city. 

V.9, The metaphorical meaning of @vpa has so completely 
put out of sight the natural meaning that the adjectives 
peyadn and évepyyis need occasion no difficulty. It means 
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opportunities to preach the Gospel without hindrance. These 
opportunities were ample (ueyd\n) and the Apostle made 
effectual use of them (évepyijs). Cf. Acts xix. 11-20. 

avéwye, “stands open.” Good Attic writers prefer avéq- 
yuat, but avéwya occurs in Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, etc. 

avrixeiwevot. The muttering of the storm that burst in the 
tumult of Demetrius (cf. Acts xix.). Immediately when ampler 
opportunities offer for preaching the Gospel, adversaries sud- 
denly arise. 


C. Of the coming of Timotheus and Apollos to Corinth. 
(10-12). 

V.10. Cf. note on iv. 17. The Apostle had sent Timotheus 
from Ephesus to Macedonia, and desired him to continue his 
journey to Corinth. Timotheus was on the journey when St. 
Paul wrote our Epistle. We should have expected, therefore, 
étav rather than éadv,—“ when” rather than “if he comes,” 
unless we render éav by “when,” a Hebraism that occurs 
sometimes in Hellenistic Greek. But if Timotheus heard in 
Macedonia of the hostile attitude of many in the Corinthian 
Church towards the Apostle, he would naturally feel as much 
reluctance to visit Corinth as the Apostle himself. In fact 
he did not come.!' For he was with the Apostle at Philippi 
shortly afterwards, when the Second Hpistle to the Corinthians 
was written (cf. 2 Cor. i.1). He is with the Apostle when 
he writes the Epistle to the Romans from Corinth (cf. Rom. 
xvi. 21). 

Brérete va. The class. phrase would have been épdare 
OTwS. 

adoBws. Adverbs are sometimes predicates after efvaz and 
yiyvec@at, both when they are used impersonally with tiv 


1 On this point the arguments of Bp. Lightfoot in the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, Vol. Il. pp. 198, seqq., are to my mind convincing, 
‘**Timotheus is represented in the Acts (xix. 22) as being sent with Erastus 
into Macedonia, as if the sacred historian were not aware of his journey being 
continued to Corinth.’”? Again, ‘‘ If Timotheus had actually visited Corinth, he 
must have brought back some information as to the state of the Church there.” 
But “there is not the slightest inkling of any knowledge obtained through 
Timotheus on any subject whatever.” Once more, ‘In one passage where St. 
Paul is enumerating visits paid to the Corinthians, the name of Timotheus 
does not occur (2 Cor. xii. 17, 18).” 
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and when they are personal verbs. Cf. Ast., Lex. Plat. I. p. 
395. Various reasons have been assigned for Timotheus’ fear, 
—his youth (Meyer), his timid disposition (De Wette, Alford), 
etc. In addition to these the present distracted condition of 
the Church in Corinth would cause him anxiety. 

V.11. The Apostle claims for Timotheus for his work’s 
sake the love and respect which some at least were willing 
even in Corinth to accord to the Apostle himself. 

ev eipnvn, that is, with the blessing of the Church, “ peace 
be with thee.” Cf. Clem. Rom., Ad Cor. 65, év eipyvn ava- 
méuspate. It denotes much more than safety. Cf.i.3; Acts 
xv. 33. The Apostle wished Timotheus to return without 
delay to Ephesus, intending probably to leave him there while 
he would be in Macedonia and Achaia. As Timotheus did 
not come to Corinth, this plan was frustrated. 

peta TOY adeApov. We do not know who the brethren 
were. Hrastus, who had accompanied Timotheus from Ephe- 
sus, could not be one of them; for his home was in Corinth. 

V.12. It appears, then, that Apollos had returned from 
Corinth (iii. 6) to Ephesus, where now he was with the 
Apostle. St. Paul’s friendliness is only more admirable than 
the wise caution of Apollos, who held back lest some in 
Corinth might make his presence an excuse for dissension. 
If Paul and Apollos were leaders of opposite factions, would 
either of them have acted as each is here said to have done? 
Cf. note on i. 12. 

Oérypa. Cf. note on vii. 37. Itis followed by wva, which 
expresses the object of the wish. Cf. Matt. xviii. 14; John 
vi. 39, 40. 

peta TOV aderApov, that is, the brethren that carried the 
Epistle from Hphesus to Corinth. Stanley argues with great 
plausibility that they were Titus and his companions, men- 
tioned in 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22, 23. At least the Apostle learnt 
from Titus how his Epistle had been received in Corinth 
(2 Cor. ii. 12; vii. 6). The alacrity of Titus contrasts with 
the reluctance of Apollos. Cf. 2 Cor, vi. 17. 

evxaipyjon, “ when he has a good opportunity.’ A vague 
expression is used to avoid stating what was probably the 
cause of the extreme reluctance shown by Apollos to comply 
with the Apostlo’s entreaties. 2yodafw expresses the more 
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definite notion of “having leisure.” So edxarpia, which is 
classical (evxaip@ does not, I think, occur before Polybius), 
has a wider range of meaning than oyoAy. 


D. A Summary of the Practical Lessons of the Epistle 
(13, 14). 

These verses are not connected with what immediately pre- 
cedes or follows. The state of the Corinthian Church presents 
itself before the Apostle’s mind—a state of spiritual lethargy, 
vacillation, childish weakness and selfishness. In the fore- 
front of his exhortation the Apostle places watchfulness or 
rather, perhaps, wakefulness; for ypyyopetv (synonymous with 
aypuveiv, Eph. vi. 18) is the peculiarly Christian alertness 
which Christ in His later ministry urges upon His disciples 
(cf. Matt. xxiv. 42; xxv. 13). It assumed especially the form 
of watching for the coming of the Lord or against the approach 
of the Enemy (1 Pet. v. 8); then, in a more general sense, it 
meant that activity and energy of soul which constitutes the 
power of the religious life in its realization of spiritual things 
and in prayer. It is the Christian form of the spirit’s search 
for truth, which makes agnosticism keenly painful. In the next 
place, the Apostle exhorts the Corinthians to maintain stead- 
fastness in faith. Because Christ has revealed God, the Christ- 
ian is not only watching for a revelation to come, but also 
calm and strong of faith in the revelation given. But the 
Corinthians were vacillating (cf. xv. 58). Again, an insecure 
grasp of the verities of faith left them morally weak. The voice 
of conscience was not heard; sin was less loathsome than it 
had been; temptations were gaining the mastery. The third 
exhortation of the Apostle is, therefore, that they should quit 
them as men and be strong. (Some expositors consider all 
these words to be military metaphors. This narrows the 
meaning too much). Finally, selfish factions were the natural 
result of their moral weakness, and the parting exhortation 
of the Epistle is that they should live in the atmosphere of 
Christian love. 

V.13. ypnyope is formed from the perf. éypyyopa and does 
not occur in Attic writers. Cf. Rutherford’s Phrynichus, XCV. 
Kparav@ is Hellenistic for xpativw. Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 25. 
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KE. A kindly reconvmendation of Stephanas and others to their 
brotherly regard. 
(15-18). 

V. 15. ofdate . . . éavrovs is undoubtedly parenthe- 
tical. It gives the reason for the exhortation that follows. 

avapyy, “ first-fruits.” This is usually explained to mean 
that the household of Stephanas were the first converts in 
the province of Achaia. But how could this be, seeing that 
Dionysius and Damaris had already believed in Athens, before 
the Apostle came to Corinth? Cf. Acts xvii. 84. Similarly 
the Thessalonians, according to a strongly attested reading, 
are said in 2 Thess. ii. 13 to be the first-fruits of Macedonia, 
though they were not the first converts there. The expressiow 
seems, therefore, to be used of whatever bears a promise of 
the coming harvest, and it does not mean only the first sheaf. 
To the Apostle’s mind the pledge of a future Church came 
not in Athens, but in Corinth, and with the conversion of a 
whole family. Cf. Adlian, Var. Hist. I. 31, where tpwxra 
apaia Kat Tas addNas arrapyas TOY érvywpiwy seems to mean 
“ripe apples, and the other best native fruits.” 

eis . . . €autous, “laid themselves out for service to the 
saints.” In 2 Cor. ix. 1 the collection for the Church in Jeru- 
salem is called 1) dvaxovia 2 eis tods ayiovs. But, while this 
is probably included in the work done by Stephanas, we need 
not restrict it to this. Heinrici’s surmise is natural, that the 
Church met in the house of Stephanas. Afterwards it met 
in the house of Gaius. Cf. Rom. xvi. 23. The words érafav 
éavrovs do not denote earnestness so much as a voluntary 
setting themselves apart to the work. Cf. Plat., Rep. II. 
p- 371, éavtods éml tiv dSiaxoviay tdrtover, “who take the: 
duty upon themselves.” We may perhaps recognise in this 
spontaneous service the beginning of office in the Corinthian 
Church, especially when such faithfulness and zeal received 
the Apostle’s special approval (cf. 1 Thess. v.12). But Ritschl 
is not justified in inferring that the family of Stephanas 
were presiding officers in the Corinthian Church, It is in 
Clement’s Epistle that we first meet with government by 
presbytery in Corinth. 
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V.16. wa. Cf. note oni. 10. 

kat vets, “ that you also, on your part, may put yourselves 
in subjection to such men (rovovtots) as have shown zeal in 
serving you.” 

umotaconabe. The slight play on técow and trotdcce is 
intentional. 

cuvepyourTe, not “labouring with me,” nor “ labouring with 
the household of Stephanas,”’ but generally “ labouring in the 
common work of the Gospel.” Cf. Col. iv. 11; 3 John 8. 

koTiwvTt. Many work, a few toil. 

V.17. We may fairly suppose that Stephanas, Fortunatus, 
and Achaicus had been the bearers of the letter of the Cor- 
-inthian Church to the Apostle. They were, consequently, the 
slaves of Chloe (cf.i.11). Fortunatus is a Latin name. The 
Fortunatus mentioned by Clement (Ad Cor. 65), more than 
thirty years after this, may have been another person. Achaicus 
is a name that seldom occurs. It was given to L. Mummius. 
But the Christian Achaicus was probably a slave. Slaves 
often received their name from the country of their birth. 
That there were slaves among the Corinthian Christians we 
know from vii. 21. 

TO Upov vorépnua, not “that which was lacking on your 
part”? (Revised Vers.), but ‘my lack of you.” ‘YPudy is ob- 
jective genit. BCD read ipérepov. But the meaning is the 
same (cf. note on xv. 31). An antithesis is intended between 
mapovoia and vatépnua. The presence of these brethren 
supplied the want which the Apostle felt in consequence of 
his absence from Corinth. I do not see what could be lacking 
on the part of the Corinthians which Stephanas and his two 
friends could supply at Ephesus. 

V.18. dvéraveay, “ refreshed.” Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 18. 

To twov, not “they refreshed your spirit by bringing this 
my Epistle to you” (Grot), nor “they refreshed your spirit 
by bringing your letter to me,” but “ they refreshed your spirit 
by refreshing mine ”’ (so Theophyl., Osiand., De Wette, etc.). 

emvyvwokete, “acknowledge fully.” Cf. eiSévar, 1 Thess. 
v. 12. He means that such men, though slaves, should be 
held in highest honour in the Church. Cf. xiii. 12. 
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F. Salutations. 
(19, 20). 


V.19. af éxxdnoiat, plur., because every congregation of 
believers is a Church. Cf. vii. 17. 

Actas, that is, Proconsular Asia, comprehending Mysia, 
Lydia and Caria. Cicero (Pro Flace. 27) includes Phrygia 
also, which is excluded in Acts ii. 10; xvi. 6. Ephesus, where 
the Apostle had been now sojourning for three years, was the 
capital of the province. During two of the three years “ he 
reasoned daily . . . so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord” (Acts xix. 9, 10). Even if the Asia 
of the New Test. is not Proconsular Asia, but only Lydia, 
from the Caicus to the Meander (which is not quite satis- 
factorily proved by Lewin, Life of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 192), 
it will still contain Laodicea, Hierapolis and Colossee. 

Axtras kai Iptoxa (named also Ipicxda in Acts xvill. 
2). They were Jews, who had been living in Rome. When 
compelled to quit Rome in consequence of the banishment of 
the Jews under Claudius, they came to Corinth, where the 
Apostle worked with them at his trade (cf. Acts xviii. 1-3). 
They left Corinth in the Apostle’s company and were now 
dwelling in Ephesus. After this we find them again in Rome. 

civ... éxxdnola is explained by the older expositors 
(Chrys., Theod., Calvin, Grot.) and Riickert to mean that all 
the members of this family were believers. But the word ouv 
is fatal to this interpretation. The meaning undoubtedly is 
that a Christian congregation was in the habit of meeting 
in Aquila’s house in Ephesus, as afterwards in Rome. Cf. 
Acts xii. 12; Rom. xvi. 5; Col. iv.15, Similarly the house of 
Philemon, another wealthy man was the home of a Christian 
Church (Philem. 2). The Christians, like some other €pa- 
yorai, met in dwelling-houses. Bp. Lightfoot (on Col. iv. 15) 
says there is no clear example of a separate building set apart 
for Christian worship within the limits of the Roman Empire 
before the third century. 

V. 20. advtes, not the Christians that met in Aquila’s 
house only, but all the Christians in Ephesus sent their 
greetings. 
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év didnpats ayiw, “in a holy kiss.’ The év is not quite 
synon. with an instrumental dat. The salutation is a holy 
kiss. On this Hebrew mode of salutation as it passed into the 
Christian Church cf. Rom. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 
26. Justin M. (Apol. I. 65) says the kiss was given at the end 
of the prayers and before the celebration of the Eucharist. At 
a subsequent time it followed the oblation. From Tert., De 
Orat. 14, we know that it was meant to be a token of peace; 
it sometimes went by the name of 7 eipyjvn, and in Cyprian 
(Hp. 54) the Eucharist itself is called “pax,” when given 
to the lapsed. It was, therefore, peculiarly fitting that the 
distracted Church of Corinth should not omit this Christian 
salutation. It is called a holy kiss, not to mark its sincerity 
and distinguish it from the kiss of Judas (Chrys. Hom. 30 in 
2 Cor. ; Origen in Rom. p. 683), but to denote its religious and 
Christian character. Itis ro év Kupiw didnua (Const. Apost. 
IT. 57, ad fin.), dep éypnv eivar pvotixov (Clem. Alex., Peed, 
III. p. 301 Potter). Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. 23, un 
brordBns TO hirnua Exeivo aivnbes eivae Tols em ayopas 
yiomevors UTO TaV Kowav dirwv. For this reason it was 
allowed to fall into desuetude with reluctance. Abuse of 
it was guarded against, by kissing, for instance, the covered 
hand only. 


G. Concluding Warning and Prayer. 
(21-24). 


V. 21. 6domacpos, “ the (usual) salutation” at the end 
of a letter. The Apostle dictated the body of his Epistles 
to an amanuensis (cf. Rom. xvi. 22). He wrote the saluta- 
tion with his own hand for authentication (cf. 2 Thess. iii. 
17). The Epistle to the Galatians, entirely or in part, and 
the Epistle to Philemon he wrote with his own hand (cf. Gal. 
vi. 11; Philem. 19). 

IIavdov, not genit. after adomacpuos (Kling), but in ap- 
position to the genit. of the personal pronoun implied in the 
possessive éuf (cf. Jelf, Gr. § 467, 4). 

V. 22. ov gure?, a positive notion: “ hates.” Cf. note on 
vii. 9. Hence the Apostle here uses ¢’A@, which expresses 
natural affection, rather than aya7@, the usual word for 
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Christian love. He is thinking of a deep-seated antipathy, 
a malignant hatred of Jesus Christ, such a hatred as filled 
the heart of the Emperor Julian, or provoked Voltaire to utter 
the terrible words, “ Ecrasez Vinfame.” Cf. Luke xxi. 18. 
The Apostle does not accuse the Corinthian Christians of 
hating Christ. He states in a brief, solitary sentence the 
possible consequence of faction and sensuality and selfishness. 

i7w, late for éotw.  Stallbaum substitutes €orw for it in 
Plat., Rep. Il. p. 861. Cf. James v. 12. The imperative is 
concessive. Cf. note on vii. 15. For the crime of hating 
Christ there can be no other punishment than that the curse 
imprecated on Christ should fall on the imprecator: ‘ Be it 
so.” For dvdepa cf. note on xii. 3. So roua for rapa, x. 4. 

Mapay 40a, Hast Arameean (the dialect of Jerusalem) for 
* Our Lord is come,” or “will come.” If the former, the 
reference is to the incarnation; if the latter, to the second 
coming. The latter is the more probable meaning. Cf. Phil. 
iv. 5, 6 Kipuos éyy’s. Certain and swift vengeance overtakes 
the blasphemer. But the words have a meaning apart from 
their connection with this anathema. The Apostle’s spirit is 
filled, as he closes his great arguments, with a solemn, joyful 
hope of the Lord’s coming. The enthusiasm of the gift of 
tongues takes possession of him and impels him to mystic 
utterance. His words from hallowed associations carry with 
them a meaning beyond what meets the ear. The air is filled 


with awe-inspiring voices premonitory of the coming of the 
Lord. 


“The Spirit came upon us. From our lips 
Burst the strange mystic speech of other lands. 
We too cried Abba! Lord of Sabaoth! 
We too could raise the Hallelujah chant; 
And from our feeble tongues in wondrous tones, 
As of the voice of trumpet, loud and long, 
The mighty Maranatha smote the air.” 
(Dean Plumptre.) 


Hence the word Maranatha soon came to be used with Amen 
at the end of a public prayer. Cf. “ Didache” 10. 

V. 23. But the spirit of the prophet is subject to the 
prophet. From mystic utterance the Apostle calmly passes to 
the closing prayer that the grace of Christ should abide with 
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them. The risen Christ is the source of all spiritual blessings. 
Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 9. The peta here expresses more than the 
dative of i. 3. It means ever-abiding intercourse, which is 
the strongest possible contrast to the utter rejection implied 
in the anathema of ver. 22, and the anticipation by faith of 
the second coming of the Lord to which maran atha refers. 
It is “the grace of Jesus Christ,” inasmuch as the love of 
God becomes an actual gift to man through Christ. 

V. 24. After solemn warning and sharp rebuke, as their 
father in Christ Jesus, he assures them of his love. It em- 
braces all, even those that stirred a factious spirit against 
his authority ; for his authority over them sprang from their 
common union with Christ Jesus. 

The subscription in the received text has no MS. authority 
older than the eighth century. The notion that the Hpistle 
was written from Philippi arose probably from a misunder- 
standing of duépyouas, ver. 5. The subscriptions (vroypadat) 
to St. Paul’s Epistles are ascribed, in their simplest forms, to 
Euthalius, deacon of Alexandria in the fifth century. 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


i. 4, 
evyaptora. Cf. Rutherford’s Phrynichus, XI.: “ The 


meaning gratias agere is first attached to the verb in Poly- 
bius.” 


ili. 9. 
otxodou1). It should have been noticed that Aristotle uses 
the word in the meaning of ot«oddunots, “ the act of building,” 
not as synon. with otxoddunua, “a house.’ Olxodopety will 


give us otxodouia, which is used in class. Greek in both mean- 
ings, but not ofcodop7. 
yh eg 

xeiwevov. The rule that «etwas is the perfect passive of 
TiOnut is observed in Attic Greek, in which ré@eas is always 
middle in meaning. But in the New Test. ré@ecuae occurs as 
a passive verb (Mark xv. 47,in ABCD). We are therefore 
justified in combining the intransitive with the passive mean- 
ing of «eiwevov in our passage. 


iv. 1. 
imnpétas. On the patristic use of the word cf. Canon 
Bright’s Canons of the First Four General Councils, Notes, p. 
63, 
| iv. 138. 


mepixd0appa. De Wette’s objection to the supposition that 


the Apostle alludes to the custom of offering sacrifice to avert 
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disease, viz., that the custom had ceased long before the 
Apostle’s’ time, seems to be refuted by a prohibition of 
this very thing in the recently discovered “ Didache,” or 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” chap. 3, ui yivou mept- 
xa0aipwv. The form of the prohibition in the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions,” VII. 6, shows that a human sacrifice is meant 
in this prohibition: ov« €oy . . . meptxabaipwy tov vidv 
gov. Itis evident that the custom existed after the Apostle’s 
day. 
iv. 18. 


epyouevov. In Attic édév is the pres. part. of épyouas, not 
epxomevos, and for éhevcouas (ver. 19) efue would be used. 


vii. 6. 
dv ob. Cf. Philo, De Cherub. Vol. I. p. 162 Mang.: épyavov 


d€ Noyov Ocod bv ob KateckevasOn [6 Kdcpos]. 


xa. 10): 

yévn yAwooev. The apparent discrepancy between the 
Apostle’s description of the spiritual gifts and the account in 
the Book of Acts has been turned into an argument against 
the Lukian authorship of the Acts; but the argument has very 
little force. If a writer in the second century, having St. 
Paul’s Epistles before him, wished to prove that St. Paul was 
in perfect agreement with the other Apostles, would he not 
have been careful to identify the results of their preaching with 
the results which he found ascribed to St. Paul’s ministry ? 


xii. 3. 
ovdév. This form of ovdév is said to occur in an inscription 
as early as B.c. 378. Cf. Rutherford’s Phrynichus, CLX. 


IV. ob: 


éextos et wy. For a similar pleonastic use of the negative — 
cf. Dem., De Cor. p. 241, wrnv ove éd’ Eautods. 
xiv. 23. 


isuarat. The view suggested in the commentary that the 
Apostle means “ separatists” receives some measure of con- 
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firmation from the fact that ¢é.mtys was used as the designa- 
tion of a person who was not member of an épavos. 


xiv. 04. 
émitpémetat. The word may allude, not only to the Christ- 
ian Churches, but to the Jewish synagogue. Cf. Vitringa, 
De Syn. Vet. p. 46: “ Mulier in synagoga non leget propter 
honorem ccetus.” 


pp. 886, 387. 


The Apostle’s conception of the personal unit consisting of 
body and soul may be contrasted also with the Stoical com- 
parison of the body to the weaver’s shuttle or the driver’s 
whip or the writer’s pen. Cf. M. Anton. X. xxxviii. 


xvi 2; 


The student will not fail to observe the difference between 
this doctrine of St. Paul and the theory that Christ’s hu- 
manity was necessary only as the altar is necessary to hold 
the sacrifice. 


xv. 50, p. 450. 


The enemies of the Church understood the Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection in a thoroughly materialistic sense. The 
ashes of martyrs were cast into rivers in order to make their 
resurrection an impossibility. Cf. Huseb., Hist. Hecles. V. 1. 
Popular Christian legends, on the other hand, declare that the 
bodies of martyrs are not entirely destroyed, that their resur- 
rection may be possible. 





INDEX. 





Accusative with xpjoGa, vii. 31; 
of inverse attraction, x. 16. 

Adam, xv. 22, 45. 

Adverbs, xii. 31; xvi. 10. 

Ailian, cited, i. 22; xi. 22; xvi. 
15. 

AXon, i. 20; xv. 24. 

Agapé, xi. 20; xiv. 15. 

Agnosticism, pagan, xv. 30. 

A Lapidé, Introd. § 39. 

Alexandria, not visited by St. 
Paul, Introd. § 1; Hellenism 
at, ib. § 20; school of, i. 20; 
Church of, ii. 6. 

Alford, Dean, Introd. § 44. 

Allegorical system of interpreta- 
tion, ii. 14. 

Allegory, v. 7; x. 4. 

Alms, xvi. 1. 

Altar, ix. 13. 

Ambrose, Abp., on Christ eternal, 
i. 24; on Son’s subordination, 
iii, 23; reply to Monica, x. 82; 
forbids wine at festivals in 
honour of martyrs, xi. 21. 

Ambrosiaster, commentary 
Hpistle, Introd. § 29. 

Amen, xiv. 16. 

Analogy, xv. 35 sqq. 

Anathema, xii. 3. 


on 
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Angels, included in the “ world,” 
vi. 3; judged by saints, vi. 3; 
present in Church assemblies, 
xi. 10; fallen, destroyed by 
Christ, xv. 24. 

Antiphonal singing, xiv. 27. 

Antoninus, M., x. 27, et al. 

Aorist, for perf. ii. 10, 12; xv. 
32; subjunctive, as fut."perf. 
vii. 28; eva, viii. 2; passive, 
in a reflexive sense, x. 2; 
inchoative, xi. 21. 

Apollinarianism, in the doctrine 
that “ flesh’? means the ma- 
terial body, iii. 1; in Baur’s 
view that St. Paul represents 
Christ as being man in His 
pre-existent state, xv. 47. 

Apollos, Introd. § 5; i. 12; iv.6; 
xvi. 12. 

Apologue of the members, xii.14. 

Aquila and Prisca, Introd. 
§ 5; xvi. 19. 

Aquinas, as commentator, In- 
trod. § 31; on knowing God, 
xiii. 12. 

Aristotle, his standard of morals, 
ii. 15; on voids, ii. 16; on 
ovyyvepnn, vii. 6; on slavery, 


vii. 22; on mposipencs, viii. 35 
a 
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on body, xii. 18, 22; on “ high- 
mindedness,”’ xiii. 4. 

Arius, his doctrine that the Son 
cannot investigate the Father’s 
nature, ii. 16. 

Arnold, Dr., 
iv. hs xk 

Article, the, distinction between 
Xpicrés and 6 X., i. 13; dis- 
tinction between zvetya and 
70 77., li. 13; vads, “the temple,” 
ili. 16; 6 érawos, ‘the praise 
due to each,” iv. 5; écxdrovs, 
predicate, iv. 9; ot zodXoi, 
“we who are many,” x. 17; 
why omitted before éxxAyoia, 
xiv. 4. 

Asceticism, vii. 

Asia, proconsular, xvi. 19. 

Asyndeton, in explanatory 
clauses, iv. 10. 

Athenagoras, cites the Epistle, 
Introd. § 11; calls a second 
marriage a specious adultery, 
vii. 8. 

Athens, St. Paul’s success partial 
at, Introd. § 1; ii. 3. 

Atonement, patristic doctrine of, 
ii. 6. 

Attraction, of nom. into accus., 
x16. 

Augustine, on Christ eternal, i. 
24; on the Son’s subordina- 
tion, ili. 25; on the psychical 
man, ii. 14; on episcopal ma- 
gistrates, vi. 1; on Christians 
marrying heathens, vii. 39; 
on being known of God, viii. 
3; his correspondence with 
Jerome, ix. 22; on identity of 
dispensations, x. 4. 

Aathority based on union, xi. 3 


s§qq. 


on Sacraments, 


INDEX. 


Baalim, viii. 5. 

Baptism, meaning of, i. 13, 15; 
represents forgiveness and re- 
newal, vi. 11; Lutheran doc- 
trine of, vii. 14; Calvin, Beza, 
Hooker on, 1b.; infant, 7b.; 
Israelites had true, x. 2; unity 
of the body formed in, xii. 13; 
for the dead, xv. 29. 

Barbarian, xiv. 11. 

Barnabas, so called Epistle of, 
cited, i. 2,380; vii. 29; ix. 10; 
et passim. 

Baur, F. C., Introd. § 43; i. 10; 
vi. 15; vil. 12, 14; vin. 6; 
x. 3, 4. 

Bengel, as commentator, Introd. 
§ 41. 

Betrayal of Christ, xi. 23. 

Bestiarit, iv. 9. 

Beza, on sanctification of be- 
lievers’ children, vii. 14. 

Body, a complex personality, vi. 
16; of the Lord, xi. 29; 
psychical and spiritual, xv. 44. 

Blessing, cup of, x. 16. 

Bread, sacramental, x. 16. 

Buddhist self-immolation, xiii. 3. 

Bull, Bp., denies the Israelites 
had true sacraments, x. 4. 

Butler, Bp., on conscience, viii. 3. 


Cajetan, as commentator, Introd. 
§ 35. 

Calixtus, Bishop of Rome, ori- 
ginally a slave, vu. 22. 

Calling of the Gospel, i. 1, 2, 
26; distinctions of life forms 
of the, vii. 20. 

Calvin, as commentator, Introd. 
§ 386; theory of the Supper, 
x. 16. 

Carnal man, iii. 1. 





INDEX. 


Casuistry, vii. 12. 

Celsus, scoffing allusion to fool- 
ishness of preaching, i. 20; 
anticipates Strauss, xv. 15. 

Cephas, party of, i. 12; married, 
ix. 5; saw the risen Christ, 
=. 0: 

Children, sanctification of, vii. 
14. 

Christ, prayer to, i. 2; crucifixion 
of, i. 13; the power of God, 
i. 24; sonship and mediator- 
ship of, iii. 23 ; pre-existence 
of, viii. 6; unselfishness of, 
xi. 1; headship of, xi. 3 sqq.; 
second coming of, i. 7, xv. 22; 
reign of, xv. 25 sqq. ; body of, 
xv. 45. 

Christianity, 
viii. 4. 

Chrysostom, on a second visit of 
St. Paul to Corinth, Introd. 
§ 6; cited, ib. § 13; Homilies 
on Hpistle, ib. § 27; et passim. 

Church, notes of the, i. 2; power 
of excommunication rests in 
the, v. 4; the despised in the, 
to be judges, vi. 4; God’s, x. 
82; xi. 13, 22; gifts of the, 
xii.-xiv.; unity of the, xii. 
13; diversity in the, xii. 14 
sqq.; the cocumenical, xii. 27 ; 
women to be silent in the, 
xiv. 34. 

Circumcision, vii. 18. 

Claudius, famine in reign of, 
xvi. l. 

Clement of Alexandria, the 
Hpistle cited by, Introd. § 11; 
on faith and knowledge, ii. 
6; cited, xv. 33, ef passim. 

Clement of Rome, the Epistle 
cited by, Introd. § 11; on 


heathenism and, 
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factions at Corinth, i. 10; ii. 
16; on the resurrection, xv. 
37; his so called Epistle to 
James, vi. 1; cited, ix. 27, et 
passim. 

Clementine Homilies, ii. 13. 

Clergy, di tinction not fixed at 
this time between laity and, 
xiv. 16. 

Colet, as commentator, Introd. 
§ 33. 

Collection for poor saints, xvi. 1. 

Communicatio Idiomatum, ii. 8. 

Communion, i. 9; x. 16. 

Comparative, not used for super- 
lative, xiii. 13. 

Concomitancy, doctrine of, xi. 
27. 

Conscience, does not justify, iv. 
4; an enlightened, implies 
knowledge and love, vill. 3; 
influence of habituation upon, 
viii. 7; a weak and a strong, 
ib.; x. 25 sqq. 

Consilia evangelica, vii. 25. 

Constantinopolitan Creed, use of 
éx in, ii. 12; on the endlessness 
of Christ’s kingdom, xv. 24. 

Contentiousness, xi. 16. 

Corinth, Roman, Introd. § 2, 
vii. 37. 

Corinthians, previous letter to, 
v7. 9, 

Council of Jerusalem, viii. 1. 

Covenant, the new, xi. 25; with 
Abraham, xv. 50. 

Crispus, i. 14. 

Cross, offence of the, ii. 2. 

Jymbals, xiii. 1. 

Cyprian, cited on transitoriness 
of the world, vii. 31; on 
Eucharist called peace, xvi. 


20. 
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Cyrenaics, xv. 32. 


Damascene, John, Introd. § 30. 

Date of Epistle, xvi. 8, 24. 

Dative, of respect, i. 18; vii. 28; 
of community, vii. 27; of 
manner, x. 30; pure, xiv. 7. 

Deaconesses, vii. 8. 

De Lyra, as commentator, 
Introd. § 32; vii. 16. 

Demons, viii. 4; x. 20. 

Deposit of truth, xi. 2, 23. 

Democracy, the Corinthian 
Church a, xii. 28. 

De Wette, Introd. § 42. 

Didache, the, cites Epistle, In- 
trod. § 12; on sacramental 
bread, x. 17 footnote ; on not 
judging the prophets, xiv. 29. 

Didymus, commentary on Hpis- 
tle, Introd. § 25. 

Diodorus of Antioch, Introd. 
§ 26. 

Discernment, i. 5. 

Disciplina arcani, ii. 6. 

Discipline, Church, vi. 1 sqq. 

Diversity, unity in, xii. 12 sqq. 


Ebionitism, Introd. § 3; vii. p. 
153; xvi. p. 462. 

Ecstasy, xii. 10 sqq. 

Edwards, Jonathan, on revivals, 
xii. 10; on _ longsuffering, 
xiii. 4. 

Ektroma, xv. 8. 

Elias, apocryphal book of, ii. 9. 

Ephesus, Epistle written from, 
Introd. § 14. 

Epictetus, x. 31. 

Epicureans, xv. 32. 

Epispasmus, vi. 18. 

Kquity, vil. 6. 

Eranoi, xi. 22; xvi. 1. 





Erasmus, Introd. § 34. 

Esoteric and exoteric doctrine, 
the distinction not Pauline, 
li. 6. 

Estius, as commentator, Introd. 
§ 38. 

Eucharist, xi. 20-34; called paz, 
xvi. 20. 

Eusebius, commentary on Epis- 
tle, Introd. § 25. 

Excommunication, vested in the 
Church, iii. 12. 

Expediency, Christian, vi. 13. 


| Fabiola, vii. 15. 


Factions, Introd. § 8; i. 10 sqq. 

Faith, knowledge and, ii. 5, 6; 
gift of, xu. 9; xii. 2; m 
cludes trust, xiii. 13; why in- 
ferior to love, 7b. 

Fatherhood of God, viii. 6. 

Fathers, the, x. 1. 

Federal holiness, vii. 14. 

Final clause, i. 27, 29. 

First-fruits, xvi. 15. 

Flesh, ‘“ according to the,” i. 26; 
“all,” i. 29; meaning the 
natural in distinction from 
mvevpa, li. 15; has an ethical 
import, ili. 1; v. 5; in an 
unethical sense, vii. 28; dis- 
tinguished from capa, xv. 39; 
will not be raised from death, 
xv. 50. 

Florence, Cabal of, iii. 13. 

Freedom, Christian, vii. 15. 

Function, ii. 13. 


Gaius, i. 14. 

Galatian Churches, alms of, xvi. 
ds 

Games, Isthmian, ix. 25. 

Gehenna, iii. 15. 


23 


ee 


INDEX. 


Genitive, of possession, i. 1, 12; 
of object, i. 6; xvi. 17; of 
relation, i. 27. 

Gentiles, xii. 2. 

Gifts, classification of, xii. 8, 28. 

Glory, as the Christian concep- 
tion of happiness, ii. 7; Lord 
of, ii. 8; man the, of God, xi. 
7; the, of natural objects, xv. 
40, 43. 

God, a Spirit, viii. 4 sqq.; unity 
of, ib. 

Gods, many, viii. 4. 

Gospel, the, a cosmical power, 
fur, LO; St. Paul's, xv. 1. 
Grace, distinction between xdpis 
and xdpicpa, i. 7; il. 10; 
marriage equally with celi- 
bacy the material of a, vii. 7; 
meaning thanksgiving, x. 50; 

meaning alms, xvi. 3. 

Gregory the Great, his doctrine 
of purgatory, iii. 13 footnote. 

Greeks, seekers after truth, i. 
22; litigious, vi. 1; xi. 16. 

Grotius, Introd. § 40. 


Hades, the word avoided by St. 
Paul, xv. 50. 

Hallel, cup of the, x. 16. 

Hamilton, Sir W., his misappli- 
cation of St. Paul’s words, 
xiii. 12. 

Hare, Archdeacon, on miracles, 
i. 22. 

Harp, xiv. 15. 

Head, literal and metaphorical, 
xi. 4. 

Ileathenism, two contrasts be- 
tween Christianity and, viii. 
4; sadness of, xiii. 6, 

Hlegesippus, his evidence as to 
absence of fundamental differ- 
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ences in the Corinthian Church 
trustworthy, 1. 10. 

Hellenism, Introd. § 20. 

Herbert, George, cited, xv. 32. 

Heresy, what, xi. 19. 

Hermas, Pastor of, cites Epistle, 
Introd. § 12; deprecates second 
marriages, vil. 8, 39; distin- 
guishes between precepta and 
consilia, vii. 25. 

Hippolytus, his charge against 
Calixtus, vii. 22. 

Hooker, Richard, on sanctifica- 
tion of children, vii. 14; on 
Church offices, xii. 28. 

Hope, abiding, xi. 13; 
inferior to love, 7b. 

Hophal construction, 
xili. 12. 

Hymns, xiv. 15. 


why 


vill, 3; 


Idols, what, viii. 4; adwva, xii. 
r5 


Ignatius, cites Epistle, Introd. 
§ 12; cited, vii. 22; x. 16; xiv. 
37s. xvis 2: 

Image, distinction between glory 
and, xi. 7. 

Imperative, jussive and permis- 
sive, vii. 2. 

Imperfect tense, x. 9; xi. 23; 
iterative, xii. 2. 

Indicative with iva, iv. 6. 

Individualism, Introd. § 18. 

Infant baptism, vii. 14. 

Inspiration, vii. 12; vii, 40. 

Internal evidence of genuineness 
of Epistle, Introd. § 13. 

Interpretation of tongues, xii. 
10. 

Irenewus, on gift of tongues, xi. 
10, 

Irony, the Apostle'’s, ii. 4; iv. 8. 
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Irving, Edward, xii. 10. 

Isaiah, cited, ii. 9; xiv. 21. 

Israelites, had true sacraments, 
x. 1, 4 sqq. 


Jackson, Dr. Thomas, on the ma- 
terial blood of Christ, xi. 29. 

James, an Apostle, ix. 5. 

Jealousy, God’s, x. 22. 

Jehovah, viii. 5. 

Jerome, cited, Introd. § 20; on 
St. Paul’s teaching concerning 
marriage, vil. 1, 18; on mar- 
riage of virgins, vii. 28; ona 
doubtful reading, vii. 34; his 
correspondence with Augus- 
tine, ix. 22. 

Jews, character of the, i. 22. 

Job, Book of, cited, iii. 19. 

Jovinian, on sinlessness of mar- 
riage, vi. 19. 

Jowett’s “ Epistles of St. Paul,” 
cited, Introd. § 13. 

Judas, probably present at the 
Supper, xi. 23, 

Jus naturale, xi. 13. 

Justification, forensic, i. 30; by 
Christ at day of judgment, iv. 
4; not subjective, vi. 11. 

Justin Martyr, cites Epistle, In- 
trod. § 12; story from, vii. 
15; on Amen, x. 16; cited, 
xv. 40; on Sunday, xvi. 2; 
on holy kiss, xvi. 20. 


Kingdom, Christ’s, iv. 20; xv. 
24, 28. 

Kiss, holy, xvi. 20. 

Knowledge, what, i.5; xii. 8; 
faith and, ii. 6; love and, viii. 
1 sqq.; strong brother has, 
vill. 7; partial and therefore 
transient, xiii. 8, 9. 


| Lang, his Commentary, Introd. 


§ 43. 

Law, typical, ix. 8 sqq.; some- 
times includes the prophets, 
xiv. 21. 

Leaven, moral influence called, 
v.00; 

Lecky, on Christianity and 
slavery, vii. 22. 

Leibnitz, on symbolical know- 
ledge, xiii. 12. 

Leighton, Abp., on preaching up 
the times, iii. 12. 

Lessing, on Christ’s resurrection, 
i. 22. 

Levites, ix. 13. 

Liberty and love, viii. 1 sqq. 

Lightfoot, Bp., cited, xiii. 3; 
xvi. 10 footnote; xvi. 19. 

lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice, i. 
10, et al. 

Litigation, vi. 1. 

Litotes, ii. 14. 

Longinus, cited, Introd. § 17. 

Lord, of glory, ii. 8; sometimes 
not identified with Christ, ii. 
16; sometimes identified with 
Christ, iii. 5; iv. 19; the, of 
the Church is the Creator of 
all things, viii. 6; Jesus is, 
xii. 3; only One, viii. 5. 

Love, knowledge and, viii. 1 
sqq.; greater than faith and 
hope, xiii. 13. 

Luke, St., connection of Apostle 
with, vil. 12; mentions cup 
before bread in the Lord’s 
Supper, x. 16. 

Lutherans, on unbelievers eating 
the body of Christ, xi. 27. 


Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” cited, 
vil. 22 footnote; vii. 37. 
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Maranatha, xvi. 22. 

Marcion, admits genuineness of 
Epistle, Introd., § 11; his 
reading Kvpuov, x. 9; antici- 
pates Tibingen theory, xv. 
11; his omission of av@pw7os, 
xv. 47, 

Marriage, under what circum- 
stances xaddv, vii. 1; when 
annulled, vii. 15; when al- 
lowed to virgins dedicated to 
the Lord, vii. 25 sqq.; when 
allowed to widows, vii. 39 sqq. 

Martensen, Bp., on God as ob- 
ject and principle, ii. 12. 

Melanchthon, on desertion an- 
nulling marriage, vii. 15. 

Menander, cited, xv. 33. 

Meyer, as commentator, Introd. 
§ 42; cited passim. 

Middle voice, vi. 1, 11; xii. 28. 

Millenarianism, xv. 26. 

Milton, an incorrect interpreta- 
tion by, vii. 12. 

Miracles, i. 22. 

Monotheism, primitive, viii. 5. 

Montanists, forbade second mar- 
riages, vii. 39; their ecstatic 
utterances, xii. 10, 

Moral reason, voids, i. 10; ii. 16. 

Moses, prominence of the man in 
the New Test., x. 2. 

Mozley, Canon, cited, on iden- 
tity of sacraments under all 
dispensations, x. 4. 

Miiller, Prof. Max, 
Monotheism, viii. 5. 

Maratorian Fragment, Introd. 
§ 16. 

Music, instruments of, xiv. 7; 
interval in, ib. 

Mystery, meanings of the word, 
ii. 7; ®@ sacrament not pro- 


cited, on 
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perly a, iv. 1; a revealed truth 
a, xiv. 2+ xv. ob. 

Mythology, heathen, its two con- 
ceptions, viii. 5. 


Nature, meanings of the word, 
xa. 13: 

Nature-worship, x. 20. 

Neronian persecution, xiii. 3. 

Nonna, her life makes her hus- 
band a Christian, vii. 14. 


(Ecumenins, Introd. § 30. 

Old Testament, on justification 
and sanctification, i. 30. 

Order, iii. 22 sq.; xi. 3 sqq.; 
xv. 23; a military term, xiv. 
40. 

Origen, as commentator, Introd. 
§ 24; on prayer addressed to 
Christ, i. 2; on catechumens, 
ii. 6; on Jesus being Lord of 
glory, ii. 8; on genuineness of 
Epistle, ii. 9; on the purify- 
ing fire, iii. 13; on real free- 
dom of Christian slave, vii. 
21; on eidwrocbvrov, x. 28; on 
the resurrection of the dead, 
XV. passim. 


Paley, Archdeacon, i. 22. 

Participle, pleonastic use of, ii. 
1; present not for future, ii, 
1; iv. 14; hypothetical, xi, 29. 

Passover, the, a sacrificial feast, 
Wide 

Patria potestas, wife included in 
the husband's, vii. 4; prob- 
able laxity of the, in Corinth, 
vii. 37. 

Paul, St., at Corinth, Introd. 
§ 1; founded the Corinthian 
Church, ib. § 3; did he visit 
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Corinth twice before writing 
this Epistle ? 7b. § 6; did he 
write a previous letter to the 
Corinthians? ib. § 7; v. 9; 
wrote this Epistle, Introd. § 9; 
his central conception, ib. 
§ 19; his conversion, i. 1; his 
apostleship, i. 1; ix. 1 sqq., 
xv. 8 sqq.; baptizing not an 
express part of his commission, 
i, 15 ; his method of preach- 
ing, i. 17; ii. 1 sqq.; lays the 
foundation, iii. 10; possession 
of the Church, iii. 22; heed- 
less of men’s judgment, iv. 3; 
sufferings and conduct, iv. 9 
sqq.-; xv. 32; claims the 
authority of a father, iv. 15; 
present in spirit, v. 3; un- 
married, vii. 8; distinguishes 
between his ownand the Lord’s 
words, vii. 10, 12 ; an example 
of self-denial, ix.; claims to 
have received a_ revelation 
from Christ, xi. 23; has the 
gift of tongues, xiv. 18; sum 
of his teaching, xv. 3 sqq.; an 
ektroma, xv. 8; asserts his 
fundamental agreement with 
the other apostles, xv. 11; his 
promise to collect alms for the 
Church in Jerusalem, xvi. 1; 
his intention to visit Corinth, 
xvi. 5. 

Peace, the final blessing, i. 3; 
must not be sacrificed, vii. 15; 
kiss of, xvi. 20. 

Pearson, Bp., on divinity of the 
Spirit, iii. 16. 

Pelagius, notes on Epistle, In- 

trod. § 28. 

Perfection, as sincerity, i. 10; 

as more than sincerity, ii. 6. 


Personality, the ides of, how ex- 
pressed, xii. 12. 

Peter Martyr, as commentator, 
Introd. § 37. 

Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus cited, 
iil. 1; v. 53 viii. 6. 

Pharisees, their doctrine of the 
resurrection, xv. 36. 

Philo, relation of St. Panl to, 
Introd. § 20; his eclecticism, 
1. 20; on réXeuos, ii. 6; iii. 2; 
on pvorys,iv.1; hisallegorism, 
vil. 18; ix.10; x. 4; suggests 
the distinction of precepta and 
consilia, vii. 253; cited, vii. 
39; Vili. 3; uses Bdpos of the 
Lord’s altar, ix. 13; on seeing 
reflection of God, xiii. 12; 
angelology of, xv. 24. 

Philosophy, dying, i. 20; pan- 
theistic, i. 21 ; Christian, i. 26. 

Plato, on cvvortikds, ii. 13; on 
Gpxitéextwv, iii. 10; on the 
ideal judge, ili. 19; on seeing 
reflections of things, xiii. 12; 
on dishonouring the body, xv. 
31; on Hades, xv. 55. 

Pliny’s letter concerning the 
Christians, i. 26; x. 21; xii. 
3 tie. 48 eee 

Plumptre, Dean, on Maranatha, 
xvi. 22. 

Polycarp, cites the Epistle, In- 
trod. § 11; cited, iii. 16; his 
reply to the proconsul, xii. 3. 

Prayer, addressed to Christ, i. 
2; leisure for, vii. 5; in the 
spirit, xiv. 14. 

Preecepta, vii. 25. 

Preaching, i. 5, 21, 22; ii. 4; 
ix. 17; xn. 26: 

Present tense, ii. 1; vii. 9, 15; 
Kila. Xivesay 
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Progress, law of, xv. 46 sqq. 
Pronoun, possessive, for objec- 
tive genitive, xi. 24; xv. 31. 

Protestants, of France, xii. 10. 

Psalms, xiv. 15. 

Psychical man, ii. 14; iii. 1; xv. 
44, 45. 

Purgatory, iii. 13. 

Puritans, the, as commentators, 
Introd. 37. 


Rabbinical tradition, x. 4. 

Race, ix. 20. 

Ransom, vi. 20; vii. 23. 

Redemption, ascribed by a party 
to Panl, i. 13; Christ made, 
i. 30; Christ’s headship rests 
on, xi. 3 sqq.; xv. 56. 

Reformers, the, as commenta- 
tors, Introd. § 36; their defi- 
nition of faith, xiii. 13. 

Remembrance of Christ in the 
Supper, xi. 24. 

Renaissance, the, Introd. § 33. 

Renan’s “St. Paul” cited, In- 
trod. § 13, et al. 

Restoration, universal, not 
taught in this Hpistle, xv. 22. 

Revelation, St. Paul claims to 
have had a, xi. 23; what, 
Ti, ¢ 

Righteousness, Christ made, i. 
30. 

Roman theory of marriage, vii. 
4. 


Sabatier, on St. Paul’s central 
doctrine, Introd. § 19; on 
capé, iii, 1 footnote; on a 
passage in Tertullian, xv. 51 
footnote, 
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Sabbath, xvi. 2. 

Sacraments, not properly my- 
steries, iv. 1; identity of, un- 
der Old and New Testaments, 
x. 4, xi. 23. 

Sacrificial meat, viii. 1 to xi. 1. 

Saints, i. 1; judge the world, 
Vedas: viz 2; 

Salutation, Jewish and Greek 
combined, i. 3; the holy kiss 
a, xvi. 20; the Apostle’s, xvi. 
21. 

Sanctification, Christ made our, 
1. 30; a renewal, vi. 11. 

Satan, to deliver to, v. 5. 

Schism, i. 10; xi. 18; xii. 25. 

Self-examination, xi. 28. 

Self-immolation, xiii. 3. 

Septuagint, sometimes corrected, 
iii. 19; xv. 54. 

Simon Magus, ix. 5. 

Sin, the Apostle’s conception 
of, Introd. § 21; progress of, 
> 

Slavery, vii. 21. 

Slaves in Corinthian Church, 
vii. 21; xvi. 17. 

Socrates, St. Paul and, ii. 4. 

Solidarité of mankind, vii. 14. 

Son of God, is it synonymous 
with Messiah ? i. 9. 

Sonship, of believers, i. 9; of 
Christ, iii. 23, 

Sosthenes, i. 1. 

Species, transmutation of, xv. 
38. 

Spinoza, on Christ’s resurrection, 
xv. 15. 

Spirit, demonstration of, ii. 4; 
procession of, ii, 12; indwell- 
ing of, ii, 15; a disposition, 
iv. 21; the soul as dwelling- 
place of God's Spirit, v. 3; 
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vi. 17; xiv. 14; xv. 45; pos- 
session of, vii. 40. 

Spiritual, man, ii. 15; antithesis 
to wWoxiKds and capkikds, iii. 
1; food, x. 3; gifts, xii.—xiv.; 
body, xv. 44 sqq. 

Stephanas, i. 16; xvi. 17. 

Stoics, pantheists, i. 21; offended 
at Christianity, i. 26; on 
slavery, vii. 22; on zaos, vii. 
30; on drepioraotus, vil. 35; 
on conscience, viil. 7. 

Strauss, on Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, xv. 15. 

Subjunctive, deliberative, iv. 21; 
vi. 15. 

Subordination, iii. 23; xi. 3; xv. 
28. 

Sunday, xvi. 2. 

Supererogation, works of, vii. 
25. 

Supper, the Lord’s, x. 16 sqq.; 
a preparation for His second 
coming, xi. 26. 


Table, the Lord’s, x. 21. 

Tatian, cites the Epistle, Introd. 
§ 

Temple, only one, iii. 16; the 
believer’s body a, vi. 19. 

Tertullian, cites the Epistle, In- 
trod. § 11; his comments on 
the Epistle, 7b. § 23; on the 
Cesars as personification of 
evil, vi. 2; on second mar- 
riages, vil. 39; his classifica- 
tion of charismata, xii. 8; on 
Marcion’s tampering with 
text, xv. 47; on resurrection 
of the flesh, xv. 50, 58; on 
arca, xvi. 1; on the holy kiss, 
xvi. 20. 


Theocratic notions, i. 30. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, Introd. 
§ 26, et passim. 

Theodoret, Introd. § 27, et 
passim. 

Theological, speculation, i. 17; 
virtues, xiii. 13. 

Timotheus, sent to Corinth, iv. 
17; circumcised, ix. 20; com- 
mended to the Corinthians, 
xvi. 10. 

Titus, xvi. 12. 

Tongues, a form of ecstasy, xii. 
10; a punishment as well as 
a gift, xiv. 22. 

Tradition, xi. 2. 

Trajection, 11. 5, e¢ al. 

Transubstantiation, x. 17; xi. 
27. 

Trinitarianism, xil. 4. 

Tiibingen theory, Introd. § 43; 
i, 103 41,6; xv 

Turretin, on sanctification of 
believers’ children, vii. 14. 


Union, mystical, Introd. § 19; 
as ground of authority, xi. 3 
sqq. 

Unity, in diversity, xii. 12. 

Unlearned, who, xiv. 23. 

Unworthy participation, xi. 27. 

Utterance, i. 5; ecstatic, xii.10; 
xiv. 


Valla, Introd. § 33. 
Virgins, vii. 25, 34. 


Widows, vii. 8, 39. 
Wisdom, Christ made, i. 30; the 
Gospel a, ii. 6; what, xii. 8. 
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Witsius, on identity of sacra- | World, St. Paul’s conception of 


ments under both dispensa- the, i. 20; organized evil, ii. 

tions, x. 4. 12; the universe, iv. 9; viii. 
Women, enjoined to wear the 4; using the, vil. 31. 

veil, xi. 2-16; their position 

in Greek society, xi. 2. Zwingli, his theory of the 
Word, the, x. 4. Supper, x. 16 sqq. 
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